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FOREWORD 


**As long as ships shall sail, the needle point to the 
north, and the stars go through their wonted courses in 
the heavens, the name of Dr. Bowditch will be revered.** 

—Extract from a resolution of the Salem Marine Society 
f Mowing the death of Nathaniel Bowditch, 

N athaniel Bowditch (the “bow” rhymes with ship’s bow) 
was the subject of several appreciations and memoirs 
after his death. And in both the past century and this one 
there have been estimates of his scientific work. However, the 
entire story of his life has never been put between the covers 
of one book. The purpose of this biography is to tell the com¬ 
plete story of his life, drawing on memoirs by his sons and his 
friends, on his sea journals, on diaries and records of his 
Salem and Boston contemporaries, and on scientists’ studies 
of his writings on navigation, mathematics, and astronomy. 
In so doing, fresh material—accounts of Bowditch never before 
appearing in print—has been turned up. 

The book sticks to the facts. No imaginary scenes have been 
supplied, and no dialogue hais been used that does not come 
from records of Bowditch’s life. In the few instances in which 
the source of Bowditch’s speech has not been indicated, the 
reader is assured that it is a family tradition that Nathaniel 
Bowditch thus spoke. 

For access to many family records and for much advice the 
writer is indebted to Harold Bowditch, M.D., great-grandson 
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of the navigator; this book makes use of data he spent several 
years in collecting and checking. The late Henry Noyes Otis 
dug into Salem legal records to locate early residences of 
Nathemiel Bowditch. The Peabody Museum of Salem, the 
Essex Institute of Salem, and the Boston Public Library called 
attention to material that might otherwise have been over¬ 
looked. Use has been made also of advice offered by James 
Duncan Phillips. To all of these persons and institutions the 
writer offers hearty thanks. 


Robert Elton Berry. 
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THE MOON OVER DANVERS 


W HEN Nathaniel Bowditch came into the world during the 
spring of 1773, the Bowditches had been shipmasters for 
three generations in the little English colonial town of Salem 
on the Massachusetts coast and had lived in Salem for a little 
more than a hundred years. Although none of the members of 
the family was distinguished, they nevertheless were able to 
get along in the world, barring defeats now and then due to 
poverty and rum. 

The family traced back to Thomcombe, in the Downs coun¬ 
try of Dorsetshire, England, early Bowditches appearing dimly 
in the records to be found in coinrts and churchyards of the 
early sixteenth century. Bowditches were being baptized, 
taxed, and buried in Thomcombe as far back as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The first of the family to decide that the New World held 
better prospects than the Old World was Willieun Bowditch. 
He was a clothier of Thomcombe, where at one time the wool 
of the region made the clothing trade a popular one. Probably 
with hopes of making a better living overseas, he left England 
in 1671 to “goe to sea in the good shipp called John.” He 
crossed the Atlantic during the summer and settled in the 
conununity of Salem. There he did rather well by himself for a 
time, acquiring a warehouse, some land, and several small 
sailing vessels. In addition, a political plum ceune his way: he 
was made collector for the port. 
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In 1679 his wife and their son William came over from Eng¬ 
land to join him. After a short time it became a matter of 
community notice that the wife drank too much. 

The death of the first Bowditch of Salem is a matter of some 
mystery, but it is known that in the fall of 1681 it was reported 
in Boston General Court that “Mr. Willjam Boudish, who was 
employed as collector for the country of Salem, is come to a 
suddaine and vntimely death,” and the tradition is that he 
killed himself. 

The second William Bowditch (the great-grandfather of 
Nathaniel Bowditch) became a shipmaster. His were days 
when voyages were carried out under conditions that appeared 
almost suicidal. “The merchants looked for the vessels in fear 
and trembling,” and well they might, for Salem masters took 
cargoes of codfish and lumber to Virginia, the West Indies, and 
Europe in high-stemed, clumsy boats whose safe passage was 
an imposition on Providence. Even bills of lading were written 
in prayerful terms, as witness this one of 1707: 

“Sailed by the grace of God in good order and well con¬ 
ditioned, by Sam’ll Browne, Phillip English, Capt. William 
Bowditch, Wm. Pickering, and Sam’ll Wakefield, in and upon 
the Good sloop called the Mayflower . . . bound for Virginia 
or Merriland . . . and so God send the Good sloop to her 
desired port in Safety. Amen.” 

If a little cargo vessel did not founder or beach on an un¬ 
marked coast or bring back smallpox along with her cargo 
from the West Indies, she might fall into the hands of French 
privateers or, worse, the hands of Barbtuy pirates. Willieun 
Bowditch’s name appears in an account of an effort to ransom 
a Salem man held by Barbary corsairs. 

During 1700 Captain Bowditch, returning from a voyage, 
wrecked his vessel, the galley Essex, on an uncharted ledge in 
the harbor. Thereafter the rock was called Bowditch’s Ledge. 

Captain Bowditch apparently was untouched by the witch¬ 
craft frenzy that swept through Salem during his time. (Fingers 
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were pointed at the home of a far wealthier shipping merchant, 
Philip English, who fled to escape trial.) 

The Captain acted as a selectman of his community and as a 
representative in the General Court of the province. For his 
wife he took Mary Gardner, daughter of a well-to-do mer¬ 
chant, Thomas Gardner, the marriage being held in 1688. 
From this marriage came eleven children. Records show that 
he left an estate of some four or five thousand pounds when he 
came to the end of his days on May 28, 1728. Stones were set 
up in the Old Burying Point of Salem to show where he and 
his wife were buried. 

Of the eleven children of William and Mary Bowditch, only 
the seventh, Ebenezer, transmitted the name. This grand¬ 
parent of Nathaniel Bowditch also followed the sea in those 
days of ghost ships and sea serpents, and there is an account of 
one of his vessels, the galley Mary, being wrecked in a hurricane 
at Port Royal, Jamaica. Like his father, he made a good 
marriage; Mary Turner, the daughter of John Turner, 
wealthy member of the Provincial Council, became his bride 
on Aug. 15, 1728. So esteemed was the bride’s position in the 
community that, although she was only twenty-two years old 
at the time of her wedding, she was referred to as “the ancient 
and honorable Miss Turner.” Ebenezer was considered an 
upright man by his Puritan neighbors, but he did not receive 
the deference that goes to a man of means. When he died on 
Feb. 2, 1768, in his sixty-fifth year, he left little for his widow. 

The widow, Mary Turner Bowditch, went to make her 
home with the fifth of her six children, Habakkuk Bowditch, 
and his wife, Mary Ingersoll Bowditch. This brings the Bow¬ 
ditch record down to the mother and father of Nathaniel and 
to their home on the lane leading to the Beverly Ferry* close to 
the Salem Common and only a short walk from the waterfront. 

^ The lane on which the house stood is now Brown Street, and the house, 
moved a short distance to Kimball’s Court and greatly altered, is still to be seen. 
While it was on Brown Street the house was first numbered 14 and then 2. 
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Habsikkuk Bowditch, Nathamiel’s father, was a mem of little 
education, but he was accounted “not destitute of powers of 
mind.” He was trained in his youth to make barrels and grew 
up to become a shipmaster. In the 1760’s he was taking cturgoes 
of liunber, hoops, fish, and shingles to the Caribbean in the 
Dove. He wrecked one ship. During the spring of 1775 he sailed 
from a South Carolina port, bound for Saint Lucia in the West 
Indies with a cargo of lumber, and in squally weather went 
aground on a reef off Anguilla. There, in sight of an island far 
from his destination, his vessel was pounded to pieces. He 
made money at sea, but it was money he was unable to hold 
onto. His father is supposed to have borrowed a great part of 
his savings and lost them. Then the war came along, ruining 
investments, and took the rest. Habakkuk Bowditch was 
remembered by his pastor for two things: his knowledge 
of the Scriptures and his extraordinary consumption of rum. 
His family said this for him: he did not need to be mellow with 
rum in order to be kind. 

Nathaniel’s mother, Mary Bowditch, was the daughter of 
the shipmjister Nathemiel IngersoU. (Her brother, Jonathan 
Ingersoll, who both farmed and went to sea, made a renowned 
voyage in 1784 as commander of the ship Grand Turk when it 
touched at the Cape of Good Hope, the first Salem vessel to do 
so.) By all accounts Mary Bowditch was a valiant woman, a 
gentle woman, and devout. She brought seven children into 
the world and throughout a great part of her mzuried life 
waged a losing battle against poverty. She idolized her fourth 
child, Nathaniel. 

This fourth child arrived on Mar. 26, 1773, and, in calling 
him Nathaniel, the family gave him a biblical name popular in 
Salem at that time. For several generations the town was full of 
Nathaniels. 

The mother early knew that her fourth son was, in some 
way or another, remarkable; she died before he was old 
enough to show in just what way he was remarkable. The 
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father saw the start of his son’s ctireer, but he, too, died before 
Nathaniel Bowditch’s more spectacular days. During their 
lifetimes neither of the parents had the faintest notion of the 
great name their son was to achieve in the maritime and 
scientific life of early America. 

Three of the sons of the household were talented. Inexplica¬ 
bly, Nathaniel, William, and Samuel Bowditch showed a 
decided aptitude in mathematics. Although Nathaniel’s 
talent was of such an order that his name remains alive today, 
only those close to the family made note that William was a 
skilled navigator and that Samuel, despite acquiring a name as 
a wayward and eccentric student, showed early promise as a 
student of mathematics. The ability of the three cannot be 
accounted for. None of the Bowditch forebears showed a like 
ability. All the Bowditch forebears had owned ships or gone to 
sea. 

For that matter, nearly all Salem in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century had its eyes turned toward the sea. In spite 
of the frowns of London, Salem masters and crews, in sloops 
and ketches and schooners built within the limits of the town, 
were taking cargoes to ports in the West Indies and now and 
then venturing across the Atlantic for trade. Wharves reached 
out to meet incoming cargoes. Warehouses opened dark 
mouths to receive barrels from holds. Taverns, the air about 
them heavy with the odor of rum, huddled near the water¬ 
front to greet the returning seamen. Along the waterfront were 
sailmaker’s lofts, ship chandleries, and the homes of the ship¬ 
owners and masters; windows of homes looked out on the 
harbor, and on the roofs of some homes were captain’s walks, 
from which a man with a glass could make out a ship picking 
its way among the rocky shoals still a distance from port. 

The town of five thousand, nestling in a landlocked hzirbor 
—next to Boston, the most important town on the Massa¬ 
chusetts coast—^W 2 is training men to build ships and follow the 
sea. Salem mariners early established a reputation for daring 
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seamanship, following the advice of the old salt: “Always go 
straight forward, and if you meet the devil, cut him in two and 
go between the pieces.” When the Revolution broke out Salem 
was to add to this reputation by delivering smashing blows at 
British shipping. 

Even those persons who did not look toward the sea had 
difficulty in getting away from it. Arms of the sea reached in to 
embrace the town, so that it was almost surrounded by tide¬ 
water. There was the smell of the ocean in the air, the damp¬ 
ness weathering wood and tarnishing metal. Winter storms 
came in from the Atlantic and changed the Salem C!ommon 
into a white arctic waste. During summer an easterly blow 
could drive the town indoors. 

Houses, for the most part, were plain, wooden structures, as 
bare of furbelows as the Puritan faith, although down near the 
waterfront there was a scattering of the hip-roofed mansions, 
their interiors paneled in fine woods. Numbers of the dwellings 
had been standing more than a hundred years, dwellings 
whose tall gables, overhanging upper stories, small-paned 
windows and age-blackened clapboards were medieval in 
character. The homes were on a gentle slope rising from the 
docks, and the streets were laid out not in neat rows but 
haphazardly, as is the way in old towns. 

The Bowditches moved away from this old town two and a 
half years after Nathaniel Bowditch’s birth, packing th^ir 
belongings into a wagon and making a three-mile trip past 
farms and rocky pasture land to a section of Danvers* known as 
Hell’s Back Kitchen. There were eight of them to make the 
trip, father, mother, grandmother, and the children, Mary, 
Habakkuk, Elizabeth, Nathaniel, and the baby William. 

All eight of them crowded into a little gambrel-roofed house 
of two stories and with only two rooms, a little house at a fork 
in the road. 

Here in this two-room house in Danvers, Nathaniel had his 

^ Danvers was first called Salem Village. The area is now part of Peabody. 
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first memory of his infant life. It was a vivid memory, one that 
stayed with him all his days. He recalled that his mother took 
him to a window of the house one night and there pointed out 
the new moon. Possibly this memory was kept fresh by his 
later work in navigation and astronomy at sea, the lunar 
observations he took from the deck of a ship recalling the 
earlier moon over Danvers. However it was, he never forgot it. 

After Nathaniel Bowditch died, a famous man, in Boston, 
the Rev. Alexander Young, a minister who had been a close 
friend during Bowditch’s later years, went and looked at the 
litde Danvers house, then came back to tell his congregation: 

“I found the plain two-story house, with but two rooms in 
it, where he dwelt with his mother; and I saw the chamber 
window where he said she used to sit and show him ‘the new 
moon with the old moon under her arm,* and with the poetical 
superstition of a sailor’s wife, jingle the silver in her pocket that 
her husband might have good luck, and she good tidings of 
him, far off upon the sea.” 

There couldn’t have been much silver to jingle, for silver was 
hard to come by during the war years, and paper money issued 
by the C!ontinental C!ongress quickly depreciated in value. 
Nevertheless, those were anxious days of which young Na¬ 
thaniel could hardly have been aware. 

It was a prayerful household that Habukkuk Bowditch left 
behind him when he took his sloop out of the Salem Harbor to 
carry goods along the New England coast under the guns of 
British fighting ships, even though his comings and goings were 
inconspicuous enough in contrast with the sailings of the 
privateers. 

When the father was away at sea, Nathaniel recalled hours 
spent looking through the family Bible. Grandmother Bow¬ 
ditch put Nathaniel and his younger brother William on her 
bed and, to keep the two boys occupied, gave them the Bible. 
It was a large book, with heavy wooden covers and brass 
clasps, and it was illustrated. Hour after hour the two boys 
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looked at the pictures, Nathaniel, the incipient map maker, 
tracing the route of the wanderings of the Israelites as it was 
shown in an engraving. Sometimes Grandmother Bowditch 
read to the two boys from the book. 

The book was the complete library in many Salem house¬ 
holds, and the Bible and prayer were needed to keep up the 
morale of the women, with half the men of the community at 
sea during the war. 

During the war the Bowditch family knew exceedingly hard 
times. For that matter, a great many folk of the Salem area 
were to know hard times during the Revolution. The agri¬ 
cultural communities continued to eat, but such trading towns 
as Salem knew dire shortage. Com, for instance, was at one 
time, when the majority of the men of the community were in 
arms, priced at $17 and $25 a bushel. There was a dearth of 
grain, potatoes, milk, and meat. Leather and wool brought 
high prices, and fuel was difficult to obtain. 

Nathaniel Bowditch was too young to remember much of 
the Revolution, most of his knowledge coming from the stories 
he heard after the war. It was the year of his birth that Bosto¬ 
nians, poorly disguised as Indians, threw tea into the Boston 
Harbor. He was only a year old when Salem men prevented 
the landing of a cargo of tea at their own port. He was three 
years old when British infantrymen, attempting to march into 
Salem to seize hidden arms, were blocked by angry citizens 
at the North River drawbridge. 

Salem, because of the British legislation that hurt her over¬ 
seas trading, had been in rebellion against English rule for 
years. It was an unusual child who looked on the British as 
other than enemies, but the children who joined in the shouts 
of “Lobster coat! Lobster coat!” when British troops appeared 
in their bright uniforms were much older than Nathaniel. 

Salem threw all her strength into fighting the British at sea 
when the Revolution began, and in so doing Salem grew in 
strength. The shipping men of the town knew they must trade 
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oversea if they were to prosper. Thus they were willing to back 
up their resolutions against English rule with ships made of 
New England oak and pine. To raid British merchantmen, 
larger and faster vessels were needed than those in use tor 
trade with the West Indies. Accordingly, all along the arms of 
the sea about the town the shipwrights worked from sunup to 
sundown. New England rum making a cheerful business of it. 

The profits from raids on the British sea commerce made 
patriotism pay the crews shipping out of Salem far better 
than it did the ragged troops fighting ashore. Since the men 
before the mast shared in the cargoes from raided ships, there 
was a rush to get aboard the letter-of-marque vessels, which 
cruised across the Atlantic almost to the shores of England in 
their hunt for British prizes. With the British blockading 
Boston and occupying New York, it was to Salem that 
captured ships and merchandise were sent. 

Salem’s privateering was a boisterous enterprise. Men with 
flag and drum marched through the streets when a crew was to 
be signed on. Before sailing, the crew gathered at a harborside 
tavern, where the owners of the privateer paid for bowl after 
bowl of punch and grog that sent the men aboard roaring. 
One of the liveliest places along the Massachusetts coast was 
the Derby Wharf, from which sailed the ships of Richard 
Derby to make his Salem fortune grow during the war. Out 
on the stone strip stretching into the water, a wharf on which 
stood warehouses, timbered with great hand-hewn beams, 
were men and boys eager to get aboard the big square-riggers, 
the topsail schooners, the tall sloops, whose gun ports frowned 
out on the harbor. 

So many were ready to put to sea to capture a Britisher and 
the prize money was felt to be such a sure thing that there wets 
speculation in shares, these shares being bought in advance 
firom crew members who preferred a little money before sailing 
to a chance of having a lot when the voyage was over. Such 
was the zeal to get to sea and take a prize that men put out in 
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little fishing boats armed only with a swivel gun and muskets. 
During the Revolution almost two hundred vessels put out of 
Salem to raid British commerce, and the crews numbered 
more than seven thousand men and boys. Some of the priva¬ 
teers took rich prizes; some of them were shot to pieces by 
British fighting ships; some of them were never reported after 
their sails went over the horizon. 

No boy could grow up in Salem and not hear of the daring 
sea adventures of Captain Jonathan Haraden. He brought 
scores of prizes back to Salem Harbor and reached the climax 
of his brilliant career at sea in a battle off Bilbao, in which, as 
commander of the Pickering of Salem, he defeated the far 
stronger British privateer Achilles, the battle being fought 
before thousands of spectators who came out in small boats 
fix)m Bilbao to watch. Captain Haraden put an end to this 
battle, one of the most gallant sea fights of the war against 
England, one in which he again and again outmanoeuvred 
the Achilles, by loading his guns with crowbars and making 
wreckage of the decks of the enemy. 

Salem was so thoroughly a sea town that children knew the 
rigs of vessels and the duties of seamen before they knew how to 
read and had their history brought ashore fresh for them by 
their fathers and older brothers serving on privateers. Except 
for seeing history in the making, however, the children for the 
most part received only an irregular education. Because of the 
poverty of the family, Nathaniel Bowditch and his brothers 
and sisters went to school little enough. Nathaniel received his 
first lessons directly across the road from his home, in a dame 
school conducted in a gaunt, two-story frame building whose 
roof extended almost to the ground in the rear. He was study¬ 
ing here at the age of seven when his family moved back to 
Salem. 

The family returned to Salem about the time that the father 
gave up the sea and turned to coopering. It may have been 
that Habakkuk Bowditch could no longer find a ship, for 
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during the latter part of the Revolution the British, alarmed at 
the way their cargoes were being taken by the Yankees, intensi* 
fied their sea campaign in an effort to crush the raiders. The 
father may have had to try any occupation he could find ashore 
in order to make a living. He had another child to provide for, 
Samuel having been bom in 1778; the seventh and last child, 
Lois, was bom in Salem in 1781. 

In moving back from Danvers, it is likely that the Bowditch 
family went to live in a little house to the rear of the huge old 
place that came to be known, after Hawthorne’s day in Salem, 
as the House of Seven Gables. John Turner, grandfather of 
Mary Turner, had built the seven-gabled house and had 
owned land extending around it. Some of this land was still 
owned by Mary Turner. 

Back in Salem, Nathaniel Bowditch was sent to a school con¬ 
ducted by a Master Watson. The story is that this school, then 
called the best in the town, contained only one book, a dic¬ 
tionary. The only equipment needed by the student was a slate 
and pencil. 

If a child knew nothing else when he had finished Master 
Watson’s instmction, he at least knew how to spell ‘honorif- 
icabilitudinity,” for each morning the little charges of Master 
Watson commenced their pursuit of learning by chanting the 
word in unison, syllable by syllable. Perhaps it was the teach¬ 
er’s theory that other problems of education and the later 
problems of the world beyond scholastic walls need have no 
terrors for the child ready at an instant’s notice glibly to recite 
such a countersign of knowledge. Certainly “honorifica- 
bilitudinity” would impress parents anxious to know how their 
child was getting along with his studies. 

The story of the poverty of the Bowditch family is woven in 
with the story of Natlumiel’s lessons. There was many a 
morning when the boy went to school hungry. There was 
another morning, long recalled, when his mother sent him to a 
neighboring house for a loaf of hot bread for breakfast. On his 
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way home he pulled off the crust at one end of the loaf and 
sampled the soft part inside. By the time he reached home 
Nathaniel had eaten out the entire inside of the loaf. Many a 
child would have had the living daylights whaled out of him. 
Nathaniel wasn’t even scolded. 

Because of the family poverty, Nathaniel appeared at 
school wearing light summer clothing when cold weather had 
set in. The other boys teased him about his dress. Young Nat 
had an answer. Only sissies, he said, couldn’t stand a little 
cold. 

During this early schooling, the boy was fascinated by the 
arithmetic lessons of the older children and decided that he 
would like to study ciphering, too. Master Watson was against 
it. Nathaniel was too young. Mathematics was a study for 
older children. Only when parents gave special permission, 
the professor said, could younger children take up such studies. 
So Nathaniel got permission of his father to investigate the 
mysteries of addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

Master Watson, vexed at having to put the child in the 
arithmetic class, gave his pupil a problem that he was sure the 
boy could not work. The next morning, when Nathemiel 
turned up with the correct answer. Master Watson blew up. 
The boy was a rascal. The boy had got some one to help him. 
Nathaniel’s insistence that he had done the example by him¬ 
self made the matter worse, for Master Watson announced 
that he would cane young Bowditch for lying. 

Nathaniel took his troubles home, and his older brother 
went down to the school and told the schoolmaster that Nat 
was no liar, just smart, and succeeded in having the beating 
called off. 

Nathaniel had a mind for study. He worked with his slate 
and kept his nose in his books so much that his mother now and 
then ordered him out of the house to play. Mary Bowditch 
had cause to worry over her boy’s bookish habits, since he was 
small for his age and wasn’t strong. 
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He received rewards for good conduct. Habakkuk Bowditch 
made it a custom to give small promissory notes ior two or 
three cents to his children, the notes written on little paper 
disks with scalloped edges. Good children in the Bowditch 
household turned in their promissory notes and got coins in 
exchange. 

The year 1783, the year that the Revolution ended, giving 
Massachusetts and her neighbors down the coast their inde¬ 
pendence, ailso marked, in a sense, the end of Nathaniel 
Bowditch’s childhood. 

To begin with, in the late spring of the year, when Nathaniel 
W 21 S ten years and two months old, his father took him from 
school and put him to work in the cooperage. The business of 
helping to make barrels to carry Yankee goods overseas, to 
strange, heathen islands east of Africa, didn’t work out so well 
for young Nathaniel. He wasn’t good at it. Habakkuk Bow¬ 
ditch must have noticed that his boy worked better with his 
head thzm his hemds, but there was nothing the father could 
do for the time being, apparently, but keep the boy in the 
barrel factory. 

Then, at the close of the year, the boy’s mother died—the 
mother who had adored him and who had been sure he would 
grow up to be “something definite.” 

The cause of Mary Bowditch’s death on Dec. 16, 1783, has 
not been found in any records of the Bowditch family, and, for 
that matter, it may have been that no one knew the cause. Her 
gentle spirit stayed with her children after she was gone, how¬ 
ever; the household over which the eldest child, Mary, took 
charge was described as a “loving one.” 

Nathaniel stayed in this household until he wais twelve, an 
inquiring boy, undismayed by his pinched life. 
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BOOKS FROM A PRIVATEER 


T he capture of a British merchantman off the coast of 
England during the Revolution had more influence on the 
youth of Nathaniel Bowditch than any other single event of 
the War for Independence. During the month of September, 
in 1780, a Yankee privateer out of Beverly, a town next door to 
Salem, took an English vessel on her way from Galway to 
London. Among the loot was the valuable philosphical 
library of Dr. Richard Kirwan, an Irish scholar whose fame 
traveled so far in his day that Catherine the Great was moved 
to send him her portrait. The books, brought back to Beverly, 
were put up for auction and were first bought by an apothecary 
who wanted the pages for wrapping paper. Before there was 
time for the books to be destroyed a group of the educated 
men of the community, including several ministers, pooled 
their money and took over the collection, using it to found the 
Philosophical Library Company, thus giving Salem the best 
scientific library to be found north of Philadelphia. 

Here was an education for young Nathaniel, when, after a 
few years, he was to be allowed to use the books, but it was an 
education he would have to acquire a hard way, by reading 
early in the morning before his day’s work started and by read¬ 
ing at night when his day’s work was over, by robbing minutes 
and hours from his sleep and his recreation in order to study. 
All this study was to be carried on while he was working in a 
ship chandlery. 
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It was in 1785, when the boy was twelve years old, that he 
was apprenticed to Ropes & Hodges, ship chandlers. Habak> 
kuk Bowditch had prepared the way for this job by sending 
Nathaniel to Michael Walsh’s school to learn bookkeeping, a 
matter of study, in this case, of a month or two. The father 
must have decided that work in the ship chandlery offered the 
best opportunity for Nathaniel, since the boy was not strong 
enough to go to sea or to work on a farm and obviously was 
smart enough to get along in business. 

If Nathaniel received any wage at all during his apprentice¬ 
ship it was hardly enough to be counted. Apprentices in those 
days usually got food, clothing, and lodging, and we are left to 
suppose that this was all Nathaniel got. But although the 
boy was earning nothing for his family, at least he was help¬ 
ing in a negative way, for the father did not have to support 
him. 

Habakkuk Bowditch was harder up than ever. Some little 
money came his way through the deadi of Grandmother Mary 
Turner in the year that young Bowditch was apprenticed to 
Ropes & Hodges, the father acting as executor of the estate in 
disposing of “one right and one half of a right in the Great 
Pasture” and “part of an old wharf.” A few years farther along 
he sold land at Derby Street and Turner’s Lane (near the 
House of Seven Gables) to the shipping prince of the port, 
Elias Hasket Derby. His old friends of the sea appreciated his 
struggle to get along and for yejurs aifter he quit the sea helped 
him. Each Christmas the Salem Marine Society, a body to 
which he belonged as a shipmaster, dipped into its charity 
funds and gave him $15 or $20. 

Nathaniel’s apprenticeship took him to live in the house of 
one of his employers, Jonathan Hodges, not far from the water¬ 
front in the lower part of town. T^he boy had a room up under 
the roof, near the sound of the wind and the rain. 

During his days he made up packages of ship’s equipment 
for new vessels fitting out in the harbor and for old ones retum- 
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ing in need of replacements. From behind the counter of the 
nautical hardware store young Nat handed out ensigns and 
peimants, trumpets and patent half-hour glasses, binnacle 
lamps and log reels for use on the poop deck; grindstones and 
files, hammers and planes to go into the carpenter’s chest; 
knives and forks, gallon coffeepots and wooden bowls tor the 
galley; and roping and marling needles, scrubbing brushes 
and holystones to keep the men in the forecastle busy. 

Errands took him out along the waterfront past smithies, 
where men in leather aprons hammered out hardware for 
ships, past ropewalks, where men gravely went about the 
business of making cables, past sail lofts, where men sat on the 
floor sewing on patternless heaps of canvas that would later 
form white geometrical shapes on towering masts. He saw 
ships building. 

Young Nathaniel had drawn nearer the ships in the harbor 
not only in a literal sense but in his interests as well. He 
began, when he was only thirteen years old, to study naviga¬ 
tion. His teacher was an old British seaman, known to posterity 
as having “ended his days as an inmate of the Greenwich 
Hospital.” For his studies the boy bought a notebook and wrote 
in the front: “Owned by Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem in the 
County of Essex and State of Massachusetts Bay, New Eng¬ 
land. November the eighth, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-six.” 

He learned by copying and put down in round, schoolboy 
writing pages of figures and charts, painstakingly labeling them 
“Plate I,” “Plate II,” and so on. He recorded logarithms for 
computing the true distance of the moon from the sun or a 
fixed star and “tables of corrections to be added to the apparent 
altitude of the moon’s center for reducing it to the true alti¬ 
tude.” His attention strayed now and then as he copied, so 
much so that on a page here and there he penned a little 
picture of a soldier, or on symbols of the sun and moon care¬ 
fully drew eyes, nose, and smiling mouth. 
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Much later in life Bowditch stated that he had never par¬ 
ticularly wanted to go to sea. His studies in navigation at the 
age of thirteen might appear to be a contradiction of this 
statement. Further, there were a munber of other reasons why 
he might have wzmted to follow the sea. His father had been a 
shipmaster, two of his brothers shipped out of Salem, and 
nearly all the town was interested in profits to be made in 
ports on the other side of the world. The truth is that Nathaniel 
Bowditch was interested, all his life, in one phase of sea voyag¬ 
ing—navigation. 

In fact, anything having to do with mathematics fascinated 
Nathaniel. Not that his studies were confined to mathematics. 
As is the case with most young readers, Nathaniel, when he 
first set out to study, read this and that and the other thing, 
going through books that he happened to lay his hands on 
rather than proceeding with any plan—any plan, that is, 
except one: he wanted to be a scholar, a man of learning. 

There was little wasted motion in his pursuit of learning, and 
in his pursuit he acted out all the familiar pictures of the intent 
student in a community poorly equipped for study, borrowing 
books, dredging them for information, burning midnight 
candles. When he had finished school he had already been 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, which was all the 
education a man needed in Salem to make a way in the world 
and become the head of a family. Young Bowditch, however, 
possessed a zeal to learn, a zeal that drove him to new studies 
all his life. 

Another sort of knowledge was coming to him over the 
counter of the ship chandlery as he worked. Here he heard 
stories of little-known ports in the East Indies, of shipwreck on 
unch 2 uted reefs, of brushes with enemy ships at sea. Young 
Bowditch knew the way of life on the ocean l 2 mes and on 
Indies islands long before he shipped out from Derby’s Wharf. 
Stories and cargoes from strange Eastern ports were adding 
exotic overtones to the Puritan city. 
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Some of his lessons in mathematics came to him over the 
counter of the ship chandlery.* There was the day that Edward 
Dow,* who made capstans, windlasses, and figureheads lor the 
Becket Shipyard, came into the store and asked for a Gunter’s 
scale. Young Bowditch said they didn’t have any. 

“Why, yes, you have,” replied Dow, pointing in back of the 
clerk. “I see them on the shelf.” 

“Oh,” said Bowditch. “We call those two-foot rules.” 

“Well, that’s what I want—^whatever you call them. And 
the proper name is Gunter’s scale.” 

When he took the scale down from the shelf the young clerk 
appeared so much interested that Dow explained how this 
predecessor of the slide rule was used. He pointed out the dif¬ 
ferent lines drawn on the sides and demonstrated how, with the 
scale and a pair of dividers, the mechanic and the seaman 
could take short cuts in their work. He went on to answer 
several questions on the rule, multiplying and dividing num¬ 
bers and finding their square and cube roots. 

Once a customer came in and asked for hinges. Nathaniel, 
busy doing a problem on his slate, got the hinges and handed 
them out. When the customer came in some time later to pay 
for them it was discovered that the clerk had forgotten to make 
the charge on the books. This piece of absent-mindedness, we 
are told, caused Bowditch to adopt as a lifelong slogtm, “End 
what you begin.” Later, much later, death stepped in to 
prevent his finishing the most monumental task of his life. 

The first library to which young Bowditch had access (some 
time before he was permitted to use the Kirwan books) was 
that of the late Judge Nathaniel Ropes, father of the partner in 
the ship chandlery, John Ropes. After his work w£is done the 
clerk went up Essex Street to the Ropes dwelling, a large white 
house topped by a captain’s walk, a house in which a library 
had been growing since early in the eighteenth century. Here 

^ Manuscript of Mrs. Harriet Hodges Stone of Newton, Mass. 

* The name is Dorr in another record. 
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was Chamber]^ Cyclopedia, or, to give the four volumes their full 
title, Cyclopedia; Or an Universal Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences. 
Bv E. Chambers, F.R.S. With Supplement and Improvements by 
Abraham Rees, F.R.S. 

Bowditch’s method of study was direct and thorough. He 
sat down to the books and—with interruptions for working, 
eating, and sleeping—^read straight through them. 

Although he was able to obtain the use of numbers of 
books, there were hardly any he could keep. Books were too 
valuable to be given away even to a young scholar of the com¬ 
munity, and he could not afiord to buy. This led young Bow- 
ditch to create his own library. The book that he might want 
to read again or that he might want to keep to study he copied. 

At the age of thirteen he had compiled a notebook on navi¬ 
gation. At the age of fourteen he started a new manuscript, one 
on surveying, a book with the title page marked: “The Prac¬ 
tical Surveyor. Nathaniel Bowditch. C!ounty of Essex and 
State of Massachusetts, New England. March the Seventh, 
1787.” 

Nathaniel had an opportunity to put his knowledge of sur¬ 
veying to use while he was still working for Ropes & Hodges. 
Jonathan Hodges and another Salem resident together owned 
an irregular-shaped lot in the town, a lot that they wished to 
divide. Hodges, already impressed with Bowditch’s mathe¬ 
matical ability, called on the boy to survey the property and 
make the division. The boy did, painstakingly. 

The man sharing in the field was suspicious of Nathaniel’s 
work (Nathaniel was Hodges’ clerk and therefore must be 
favoring his employer) and demanded that a professional 
surveyor be called in to do it over. The result of the survey 
could be regarded as an object lesson for those who put no 
trust in Nat’s calculations; the professional surveyor gave the 
protesting gentleman even less land than Nathaniel had. Nat 
was pleased. 

When Bowditch was fifteen years old he started another 
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notebook, giving it the title: “Algebra and Mathematics: 
Nathaniel Bowditch his book; Aug. 23 1788: he began to learn 
algebra on the 1st of August 1787.” 

The statement “he began to learn algebra on the 1st of 
August 1787” marked a milestone in Nathaniel’s studies, and 
behind it there is a story. 

One sununer day during 1787 his brother William came to 
Nat with a vague story of a way to do mathematical problems 
with letters instead of figures. And what was it called? William, 
who was learning the elements of navigation at a school of 
navigation in town, was sure it was called algebra. And how 
did you use the letters to work out problems? William was 
unable to give much of a description of the way it was done. 
Nathaniel was so taken with the idea that he was able to think 
of little else. He tried to imagine how the system worked. He 
reasoned that perhaps A added to B made C and that B added 
to C made D, and so on. In the end nothing would do but to 
go and look at the book. 

Presumably he borrowed the volume on the condition that 
he must return it the next day, for he got no sleep that night. 
He stayed up to pore through the algebra, his excitement over 
the discovery driving him on to the next page and the next. 

He tried his hand at a variety of things. He constructed an 
odd barometer while he was working at Ropes & Hodges, and 
he put together an almanac at the age of sixteen, the almanac 
covering the years 1789 to 1823. After the manner of the books 
of that day, the almanac had a long-winded subtitle, not only 
explaining what the book contained but setting it forth as a 
sort of sales talk. Here is how Master Bowditch introduced his 
astronomical calendeu*: 

“This almanack will shew the following Articles for any 
given time, viz.. Suns rbing, setting, declination, amplitude, 
his place in the Ecliptic, Right Ascension, Equation of time, 
the Moons Right Ascension & place in the Ecliptic, time of 
her rising and setting and southing, the moons age, time of her 
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full changing and Quartering, and the time of high Water at 
Salem, Epact, Golden Number & the year of the Julian 
Period, also the day of the week by having the day of the 
month or the day of the month by having the day of the week 
for any given time.” 

Nathaniel spent so much time in study that it might seem 
that he did little work for his employers. In contradiction, 
most of the stories of his self-education show him working in 
the evening after store hours or during holidays, when the 
ship chandlery was closed. Nathaniel copied his notebooks in 
his attic room of the Hodges home or in the kitchen by fire¬ 
light. On a number of occasions he worked through the 
evening in the Hodges kitchen while minding his employer’s 
baby. The servant girl who was supposed to mind the baby, 
so the story goes, liked to walk over in the evening and visit 
her family, two miles away, so young Bowditch rocked the 
cradle while he attended to his education. Once he studied 
rather than see the Fourth of July parade for which the rest 
of the town turned out. In the summer, when business at the 
ship chandlery was slack, passers-by saw him at the Dutch 
door of the shop, the upper half of the door open while he 
worked with his slate resting on the top of the lower half door. 

Neither his employment nor his studies were interrupted 
when, in 1790, Ropes & Hodges went out of business. He 
moved over to the ship chandlery of Samuel Curwin Ward 
and continued to sell pork and nails, hammers and butter, 
converting the chandlery into a college during his hours 
away from work. It is likely that Nathaniel made his home 
with Ward when his apprenticeship was transferred to the 
Ward store. 

Nathaniel found three able mentors in the town—an, 
apothecary and two ministers, all three Harvard men. Al¬ 
though none of these men taught young Bowditch, they did 
help him to teach himself. They got books for him. They 
encouraged him. They formed an audience of a sort, so that 
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when Nat did something exceptionally well he could turn to 
them for applause and be cheered to go on and work harder. 

Nathan Read was the apothecary who helped yoimg 
Bowditch. A schoolmate of Nathaniel’s worked in the apothe¬ 
cary’s shop, and Nathaniel came to know the druggist through 
this friend. The shop became a hangout for Bowditch on 
Sunday nights, and he made use of Nathan Read’s library, 
reading in a room occupied by tall bottles of colored water, 
chests of medicine, glass containers with gilt tops, and one 
big, white jar bearing the sinister word “Leeches.” 

Nathan Read must have been a stimulating person. In 
addition to serving as apothecary, he was, during his energetic 
life, an inventor, a Congressman, and a judge. Among his 
friends he counted John Qjuincy Adams. His career as an 
inventor alone would have won him notice. He experimented 
with a steamboat, propelled by paddle wheels, some time 
before Fulton’s steamboat awed folk along the banks of the 
Hudson. He also invented an improved steam boiler, mulled 
over the idea of a steam road carriage—an idea that moved 
Congress to laughter—and, for a number of years, manu¬ 
factured iron cables and anchors for ships. 

The two ministers who gave Nathaniel a hand with his 
studies were the Rev. John Prince and the Rev. William 
Bentley. Even when Nathaniel was in his early teens, working 
at Ropes & Hodges, these two were dropping into the store 
to see him and to lend him books. 

The Rev. John Prince was the pastor of the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Salem, a church at which Roger Williams 
had once preached, to the dissatisfaction of the pewholders. 
The Rev. Mr. Prince held a strong interest in philosophy. 
On a number of occasions he tried his hand at invention, 
and, at the age of eighty, devised an improved telescope 
stand. This pastor had another claim to distinction in the 
community. It was at his home that the Kirwan library, the 
captured books, were kept. 
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The third man in the trinity who helped Bowditch—lending 
him books, encouraging him, and, later, getting him a job— 
the Rev. William Bentley, was the most remarkable of the 
three. He was not only a minister of exceptional scholarship 
for his day, but a noted linguist, gossip, diarist, and journalist 
as well. He fought for Unitarianism when New England was 
still Calvinistic. He dared to be a Jeffersonian Republican 
when most of his community was doggedly Federalist. Once 
he horrified all Essex County by inviting a Roman Catholic 
priest to his house. He encouraged choir singing by the young 
ladies of his church; collected rare coins and books; kept 
up a tremendous correspondence with distinguished men of 
his day; agitated for smallpox vaccination. He had many 
interests besides the sermons he preached in the church that 
lifted its graceful spire above the roofs of Salem. 

Many an early minister, by enlivening his sermons with 
news events of his community, served as a reporter. The 
Rev. Mr. Bentley was so distinguished a reporter that he has 
a place in the history of American journalism. He wrote for 
the newspapers of Salem, but he wrote far more in his diary. 
Nearly every day of his life in Salem the minister wrote in 
his journal, not of contemplative matters but of the town 
itself, so that his diary gives an engrossing picture of Salem 
during his time—and of the time of Nathaniel Bowditch. 

His pages were racy with the material for newspaper head¬ 
lines. Lightning strikes a sailor on the yard of a ship in the 
harbor, and the fact that the man falls into the water with his 
clothes abl£ize goes into the journal. The news that France 
has scored a victory over the British causes townsmen to fire 
a cannon in celebration, and the Rev. Mr. Bentley makes a 
note of it. Ships sail and return or are lost at sea; sickness 
grips the community, and funerals are held; it grows so cold 
that water freezes in a pan in a room where there is a fire; 
Mr. Derby spills from his carriage, and his leg swells horribly; 
a ship is launched as most of the town shouts its jubilation 
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(young Bowditch was probably studying and didn’t see it); 
an Irishman known for his revelries starts home in the dark 
and falls down a well; big catches of fish are made at Baker’s 
Island; a jaguar is brought into town from South America; 
another child is born to the Berrys; seamen bring home strange 
stories of the habits of the Pacific Islanders; two whaleboats 
set out in pursuit of a sea serpent reported off Nahant. The 
Rev. Mr. Bentley sets it all down and more besides. 

He is no impersonal reporter. As he writes of some events 
his pen shakes with his ire. Later in life, when he became angry 
with Nathaniel Bowditch, he gave the young scientist quite a 
roasting in several notes in the journal. Thousands of names 
went into the journals, and the daily entries show some of 
young Nathaniel’s progress. 

This pastor belonged to a great many societies of the town, 
and so it is no surprise that he belonged to the Philosophical 
Library Company. In 1791 he and that other mentor of 
young Bowditch, the Rev. Mr. Prince, put their heads 
together before a meeting of the members of the Philosophicad 
Library Company, with the result that the following resolu¬ 
tion appeared in the minutes of the June session: 

“That Nathaniel Bowditch have the privilege of the Philo- 
sophicail and Mathematiceil books of the library, to use them 
in the town of Salem only, for the year ensuing.” 

The ship chandlery clerk launched an attack on the books. 
Throughout the summer he plowed through the librzuy’s 
volumes. Business was slack at the Ward ship chandlery, so 
Nat had a chance to work during store hours, too. 

This might well have been the summer that a customer 
saw a resemblance to a famous print in the attitudes of 
Nathaniel and another clerk, also behind the counter. Young 
Bowditch was scratching on his slate; the other clerk was 
asleep. The customer, with a wave of his hand toward the 
two young men, said, “Hogarth’s apprentices!” 
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S ALEH was too biisy with its ventures at sea and its own 
private life to give a great deal of attention to the progress 
of the studies of a young apprentice in a ship chandlery. 
Nevertheless, there must have been an occasional person in 
the town who wondered what young Bowditch was going to 
make of himself with all his studying, who wondered what 
young Bowditch was gping to do with all his book learning, 
once he had finished his apprenticeship. It is a matter of 
record that one customer of the ship chandlery was so im> 
pressed with Nathaniel’s ciphering that he declared the clerk 
would become an “almanac maker,” and there must have 
been relatives ready to agree with the mother’s prediction 
that the boy would grow up to be “something definite.” 

Even before young Bowditch was out of his teens his learn¬ 
ing was so impressive, his scholarship so extensive, that he 
must have been a bit of a curiosity to persons able to realize 
the scope of his explorations in the Kirwan library. True 
enough, Nathaniel’s scholarship could not command the 
curiosity bestowed on an Indiaman sailing into the harbor 
with her holds full of spices and coffee or a tiger just brought 
back from India or a cageful of monkeys dumped down on 
the Derby Wharf; nevertheless, that scholarship was something 
on which to speculate. What was the young clerk going to do 
with all his learning? What sort of mark would he be able to 
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make in the world? Would he be an almanac maker? A 
surveyor? A teacher? Or would he, like quite a percentage of 
young men with minds able to soak up books, simply settle 
down to some humdrum job of calculating, bent over a desk 
in some shipping merchant’s counting house? 

It might have seemed safe to conclude that here was a 
young man who was going to amount to something, that here 
was a young man who was likely to discover, as he made his 
way through mathematical and scientific labyrinths, some¬ 
thing that would give him a distinct superiority, something 
that would set him above other men. Seeing Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch’s studies from the perspective furnished by more than 
a century, one senses in them an impending happiness. One 
senses that he will find a pot of gold or something just as much 
a treasure at the ends of his long rows of figures, his intricate 
mathematical problems, that one of these days he will come 
upon a secret. 

Nathaniel was converting the ship chandlery into a college, 
and in so doing he was giving himself an education superior 
to the education provided at Harvard for the sons of the 
wealthy merchants of Salem, indeed, possibly superior to the 
education he would have obtained at any one university in 
the world, for he taught himself the best of what was to be 
learned in schools of several countries rather than in one. 
American colleges of Bowditch’s day were not so good as high 
schools of today, and Bowditch’s studies took him far past the 
American college curriculum. Also, in teaching himself, he 
did not need to contend with the strong national jealousy 
existing between English and French scientists. Scientists of 
Britain looked down their noses at the work of their fellows 
in France, and the French scientists looked back across the 
English Chzmnel with the same expression. The clerk behind 
the ship-chandlery counter in Massachusetts was far removed 
from these jealousies and thus was in a position—providing 
he had discernment enough—to pick the best that both the 
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French and English had to offer. Even so, Bowditch may have 
envied the wealthy young men going down to Haivard for 
their education. 

There were treasures in the Kirwan library, now lining the 
walls of the home of Dr. Prince, and Bowditch mined these 
treasures assiduously. As with earlier books, he copied when 
he found material that he would want to refer to again. Here¬ 
tofore, when he had taken notes and made a book of them, 
the notes had all been on one subject: on navigation, on sur¬ 
veying, on bookkeeping. Now he started taking notes on a 
range of scientific subjects. He called books containing these 
diverse notes “Commonplace Books.” 

Into the “Commonplace Books” the eighteen-year-old clerk 
copied all the mathematical papers from the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London and extracts from any number of 
encyclopedias and texts. In the flyleaf of the first of his 
“Commonplace Books” he wrote: 

“Nathaniel Bowditch’s Commonplace Book, Volume I, 
September 1 A.D. 1791. This volume with volume II contains 
a complete collection of all the mathematical papers in the 
Philosophical transactions and extracts from various encyclo- 
pedizis, from the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, complete 
copy of Emerson’s Mechanics, Copy of Hamilton’s Conics, 
extracts from Gravesand’s & Martyn’s Philosophical treatises, 
from Bemouilli’s works, etc.” 

The material that Bowditch was copying into the first of 
his “Commonplace Books,” far from consisting of common¬ 
places, was beyond the comprehension of most of the men who 
shared ownership in the Philosophical Library. This material, 
however, did not represent the clerk’s knottiest task of the 
period. 

At the time that Bowditch began compiling his “Common¬ 
place Books” he had already been working for more than a 
year attempting to pxizzle out another text that had been lent 
him. The book was Newton’s Principia, and in working his way 
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through it he was laboring under double difficulties, for not 
only was he studying the volume yvithout the help of a teacher 
but he was learning Latin in order to read it. 

In later years Nathan Read recalled that Bowditch worked 
on the translation of the Principia while clerking in Ward’s 
store. Nathaniel clerked in Ward’s store until he was of age, 
and he was of age before he had worked his way through his 
volumes of Newton. Thus he put in five years on the Principia 
—and at the end of that time he had found an error in the 
great work. 

The book came into Bowditch’s hands through the Rev. 
Mr. Bentley. Bentley had owned the volume while tutoring 
at Cambridge, some time before he came to Salem to occupy 
a pulpit. On leaving the university, the minister had presented 
the book—quite a curiosity but pretty hard going even for a 
college man—to a member of the Pickman family studying 
at Harvard. Young Bowditch’s zest for mathematics reminded 
Bentley of the Principia. When the book was placed in his 
hands Nathaniel was told he need not return it until he was 
called upon to do so. He was never called upon. 

Nathaniel was at first hesitant to tackle his borrowed 
Principia. He asked several schoolmasters how long it would 
take him to learn Latin, and the schoolmasters, unwilling to 
run down the V2due of a stock in trade, were not very encourag¬ 
ing. The clerk got the idea that it would tzike him years to 
master the language. He had his ideas completely turned 
around when he tzilked to William Bentley about it. Bentley 
pooh-poohed the notion that Latin was difficult. The mathe¬ 
matician did not need a great deal of Latin, Bentley said, and 
what Latin the mathematician did need could be learned in 
a very short time. Since Bentley wtis among the foremost 
linguists of his day, what he had to say about a language 
carried weight. Young Bowditch set to work. 

Even schoolboys of Bowditch’s day had heard of the Newton 
who once sat under an apple tree, and, if they inquired of 
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the right persons, they might even have heard that the apple 
tree, despite its age, was still blooming each English spring. 
Bowditch went on to learn of Newton’s affair with that “im¬ 
pertinently litigious lady” natural philosophy and of how that 
lady had taken Newton out under the night skies to trace 
stars’ courses. Or, to be more specific, in Philosophiae naturalis 
principia mathematica, Bowditch puzzled out what one of the 
world’s greatest scientists had discovered about the move¬ 
ments of celestial bodies, the influence of the moon on the 
tides, the pull of the heavenly bodies, one against the other. 

Parts of his translation of the Principia Bowditch copied into 
his “Commonplace Books.” 

The nineteen-year-old clerk came by a copy of Euclid’s 
Elements through the marriage of his sister Mary. This eldest 
sister became the bride of David Meurtin, a shipmetster, in 
1791, and Captain Martin, undoubtedly feeling the warm 
glow that softens bridegrooms to the extent that they regard 
even brothers of the bride with tenderness, gave Nathaniel a 
copy of Euclid in Latin. Bowditch studied it with the aid of 
his Latin dictionary and grammar—no royal road to geome¬ 
try, to be sure. In the flyleaf of the Euclid he wrote: “Nathaniel 
Bowditch his book given him by David Martin, who bought 
it with two other Latin books at Langs vendue for two pence 
six.” 

The reading in Latin was an assistance in learning French, 
the next study that Bowditch took up. He had at least two 
reasons for tackling the subject. For one, a number of the 
mathematicians whose works he would like to study wrote in 
French. For another, there were ships leaving Salem for 
French ports, where a knowledge of the lemguage was 
valuable, and one day Bowditch might be on one of those 
ships. 

He studied the language as he studied nearly everything 
else he learned—by himself. He got a copy of the New Testa¬ 
ment and a French dictionary and went to work. When he 
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had translated the New Testament into French, presto! he 
knew French—that is, all except pronunciation. His Angli¬ 
cized French so shocked a M. Jordy visiting in Salem that 
this native of France insisted on coaching the apprentice, 
drilling him for sixteen months on articulation. Bowditch 
became proficient. 

During this period of intense study Bowditch took time out 
for the manual task of making himself a Gunter’s quadrant. 
This wooden quadrant, father of the navigator’s sextant, W 2 is 
kept by Bowditch all his life, although, since better navigation 
instruments came to his hand when he went to sea, he proba¬ 
bly made little use of it. Bowditch wasn’t experimenting when 
he made the quadrant but providing himself with an instru¬ 
ment he could not afibrd to buy. For that matter, Bowditch 
never tried to create any new thing with his hands, never 
tried to invent, never had the urge to invent, despite the 
example of Nathan Read, speculating on steam cars and 
steamboats, and the example of the Rev. John Prince, often 
trying his hand at improving machinery. It is to the point, 
however, to remember that when Bowditch went to sea he 
not only was able to use a quadrant, in measuring altitudes, 
but had made one. In his late teens Bowditch also made a 
wooden sundial. 

All Bowditch’s studying would imply leisurely days in the 
ship chandlery. Although this was the case, only a person of 
exceptional ment 2 d equipment could have accomplished as 
much as he did. His studying would also imply a withdrawal 
from the life of the town. This was not the case. In fact, his 
choice of studies wiis influenced by the life around him. 

Set down in another part of the world, Bowditch woiild 
undoubtedly still have been a mathematician, but, set down 
in another part of the world, he would not have been the 
same student. Salem dictated his interest in surveying, in 
navigation, and in astronomy. These were studies in which 
others around him showed a strong interest, and navigation 
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was a subject that called on the interest of an important sec¬ 
tion of the men of the town. 

The town not only influenced young Bowditch in his studies 
but drew him into its activities, despite his midnight-candle- 
in-the-garret habits. He would have had to be a hermit to 
keep entirely out of the life of his family, and young Bowditch, 
far from being a hermit, was on the sociable side. 

The life of his family continued under one roof, the father, 
Habakkuk, presiding over the household, although more 
and more he took to drink as his failures piled up on him and 
life became harder to endure. One by one the children went 
away. Nathaniel, of course, had been the first to go, but he 
went such a short distance away that he was constantly seeing 
his father and his brothers and sisters on Sundays at church 
and at the family institution of early life in America, the 
Sunday diimer. Then, too, it was no trouble for a member of 
the family to visit him while he was at work. When the other 
children left the household they left more irrevocably or went 
farther away. The eldest sister, Mary, who had taken over 
the duties of the mother, left the home on Apr. 20, 1791, as 
the bride of Captain Martin. 

Captain Martin and his bride set up housekeeping in Salem, 
and the same year of their marriage their home was the scene 
of an accident in which another of Bowditch’s sisters, Eliza¬ 
beth, two years older than Nathaniel, died. During a visit to 
the Martin home Elizabeth fell down a flight of stairs and— 
so the physicians who attended her told the family—^ruptured 
a kidney. The injury caused her severzd days of harrowing pain 
before her life ended on Dec. 9, 1791. Elizabeth went to a 
grave in a little triangular plot before Saint Peter’s Church. 
Of all the sisters, Elizabeth was the favorite of Nathaniel, 
and her death left a scar on his memory. 

One of the boys went away with the winds that took ships 
out of Salem Harbor. In the 1790’s, Habakkuk, five years 
older than Nathaniel, joined the crews of vessels going out 
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past Baker’s Island to the East and West Indies. The youngest 
boy, Samuel, died in 1794. 

There were other houses besides his father’s in which 
Nathaniel was welcome. There were less than ten thousand 
people in the whole seaport, and families had intermarried 
and intermarried until a Salem man could hardly walk 
around the village green without nodding to his kin a half 
dozen or so times. As a matter of fact, the relations of the 
old families of Salem were so tangled that it is almost safe to 
say that if you found two Salem inhabitants who weren’t at 
least third cousins the only conclusion you could draw would 
be that they hadn’t been in Salem long. 

At one time during the 1790’s Bowditch decided he was 
seeing too many people. This was the period when Bowditch 
neglected his studies in order to leani to play the flute and 
devote evening hours to music, when he kicked up his heels 
a bit around town in the company of other adolescents, when 
he embarked on a course that for him was one of altogether 
giddy behavior. 

Since posterity would never have known of Nathaniel’s 
coltish frolicking if he had not told about it himself, it is easy 
to assume that the flute-playing and general giddy conduct 
was not of an order to give the young clerk a reputation as a 
town rakehell. His Puritan conscience probably kept him from 
having too good a time at that. 

We best know of this cavorting through an account given 
by the third son of Nathaniel Bowditch, who had heard of it 
from his father. The account is extremely pious in tone, the 
third son laying it on pretty thick in seeking to provide moral 
guidance for the children of the Warren Street Chapel in 
Boston. From this account we learn: 

“He [Nathaniel Bowditch] was a member of a juvenile 
club, for the discussion of different subjects. In this association 
his opinion had much weight, because he rarely spoke, and 
never, unless he had something important to say. 
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“Some of his comrades were very fond of music. He had 
originally a great taste for it. Music, at that time, was less 
cultivated than it is now; and generally, those who practiced 
it were fond of drinking ardent spirits. Nathaniel’s love of the 
flute, led him, at times, to meet with several young men of 
this class. In fact, he was so much delighted with their com¬ 
pany, that he began to forget his studies. Day after day, he 
spent his leisure hours in their society; and, for a time, all 
else was neglected. At length he began to think thus: ‘What 
am I doing? forgetting my studies, in order to be with young 
men whose only recommendation is, that they love music? 
Their characters I despise, though I love their songs. I will 
do so no longer.’ He decided, and immediately he forsook 
them.” 

In thus making Bowditch appear to be an insufferable little 
prig, in his address to the small fry of the Warren Street 
Chapel, the son was only keeping in the spirit of his time. 
During the forties of the last century absolutely imspeakable 
examples were set before children. The address on Nathaniel 
Bowditch could not have been better designed to send the 
children of the Warren Street Chapel off to their homes with 
plots against society forming in their little heads. Neverthe¬ 
less, the account does let posterity in on the fact that Nathaniel 
Bowditch in his youth consorted with a bimch of young 
rascals who drank and played music—until he “forsook 
them.” 

The account is probably correct in stating that although 
Bowditch sank so low as to play a flute he didn’t go so far as 
to take a drink. In his later life Bowditch said for the record 
that he didn’t touch a drop until he was in his thirties. Many 
a child with a drunken father has grown up a teetotaler. 
Certainly young Bowditch was in a position to be impressed 
with the evils of drink. 

But even if young Bowditch had devoted himself to years 
of drinking and flute playing he probably would not have 
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been held up as a horrible example or been mentioned in 
sermons dealing with hell-fire and brimstone. Salem was so 
gay a place during the years that Bowditch was growing up 
that to have become conspicuous for one’s gaiety would have 
been the result of a considerable flair for roistering. 

Salem was a seaport town, and there have been few seaport 
towns in which the citizens went about with solenrn faces and 
a sanctified air. Salem was a seaport town, and most of the 
citizens were pleased with the fact because of the profitable 
cargoes coming in over the horizon to the docks at the foot of 
the town. Salem was a seaport town, and the crews of the 
ships that made the town their home port saw to it that things 
were lively. 

In fact, the rowdy conduct of the sailors was conspicuous 
enough to become history even when the town was a settle¬ 
ment in the wilderness and when to be other than a Puritan 
was to be an enemy of the community. During the early days 
of the settlement the ungodly conduct of a group of seamen 
so outraged the Puritan fathers that the men were turned out 
in the forest, where the Indians made quick work of them. 
Then there W2is the time during Bowditch’s childhood when 
an eclipse plunged the town in darkness during midday. While 
a great many respectable people, half frightened out of their 
wits, were saying their prayers, up from the waterfront taverns 
came bands of seamen, hooting and howling in the darkness 
and probably falling in a gutter here and there. 

The sailor, in his bluejacket and checked shirt, his varnished 
hat with its flowing ribbons, made his presence known when 
he arrived in port. 

Although the seaman ashore was a noteworthy celebrator, 
all of Salem’s liveliness was not dependent on his antics. The 
townfolk were capable of going out and having a high time, 
sailors or no sailors. Witness their gathering for weekly dances 
even when there was a smallpox scare in the town. Witness 
their fishing and drinking parties on Great Misery and 
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Baker’s Island. Witness their public celebrations of the 
launching of ships, their public celebrations of battles and 
victories overseas. Witness some of their recipes for punch— 
punch that should have added considerably to the hilarity 
at a Viking drinking bout. Witness their hours at the bottle 
—^hours spent simply for the sake of congeniality. 

Since life could be so hard, it is a wonder that the folk of 
Salem were not more abandoned in their festivities, but it 
must be remembered that Puritanism was still with them to 
dampen the more hectic spirits. Even though Puritanism had 
been dealt a death blow when the colonists, through the revo¬ 
cation of their charter by their English king, lost their p>ower 
to l^islate on morals and religion, still Puritanism was a long 
time dying. 

The most ready release from the woes of life in Salem was 
drink. Even when there were no ship launchings, no dances 
to the music of fiddle and clarinet, no turtle feasts on Inde¬ 
pendence Day, no receptions for distinguished visitors, no 
fishing expeditions for cod and haddock and perch, no picnics 
on farms out in the country, no election bonfires, no militia 
parades nor sham batdes on the C!ommon, there was always 
the bottle. 

The bottle, along with the sea, left its quota of widows and 
orphans. Though the word “temperance” was known to the 
conununity, it must not have been spoken often. Ciontempo- 
rary accounts of life during the 1790’s give sad pictures of 
drunken men falling to death from docks and the rigging of 
vessels. Stark was the case of the man who walked uncertainly 
from a tavern one night and was found the next morning 
standing knee-deep in the shore mud, frozen. 

Drunkenness was not all tragedy by any means. Ssdem 
heard and smiled over many stories of amusing drunks, such 
as the seaman who fell from the stern of a ship holding onto a 
tiller rope; others of the crew looked over the stem, expecting 
him to be drowned quickly in the wake; the seamzm, sobered 
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from his dip, was climbing back to the deck, cursing over the 
loss of an old hat. 

Gossip must have enlivened many an hoiur. There was 
always some girl “betrayed by a young fellow, and left to 
suffer for her confidence,” or some baggage coming home at 
the end of an evening, with, as the Rev. Mr. Bendey heard, 
“her dress disordered, her behavior unseemly and her lan¬ 
guage obscene.” 

Moral turpitude was dealt with not only by the gossips. 
Sometimes the law stepped in, as when a teacher attempted 
liberties with one of the girls in his school, or a family, con¬ 
sisting of grandmother, mother, and children, noted for “all 
the vices,” was locked up. On certain days the whole town 
could turn out and stare as the vagabonds, after being rounded 
up, were put in a cage on a wagon and hauled to the outskirts 
of town, there to be started on the road away from Salem. 

Hauling the beggars out of town was only one of many 
extemporaneous spectacles to which Salem folk were treated. 
Someone brings an alligator up from Jamaica—or some such 
place—and it is exhibited for a penny. A zebra skin is dis¬ 
played down by the docks, and everyone must look at it and 
handle it. From China comes an ivory image of a mandarin to 
excite much attention. 

In addition, the town had organized theatrical entertain¬ 
ment. Wire walkers—or “wire dancers,” as they were called 
in the Salem 1790’s—seemed to have been big attractions. 
One fall day all the children and a great many of the grown¬ 
ups turned out to see a “baloon driver, wire dancer and a 
Legerdemain Irishman and wife” give a show. By 1792 the 
town fathers themselves were encouraging shows. William 
Bentley recorded the first such event thus: 

“Yesterday the Strolling Actors in town to act comic, sing 
sailor’s songs & dance jigs for the amusement of all who will 
give three shillings. There were above one hundred at the 
exhibition & generally well pleased. This is intended as the 
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entering wedge of theatrical exhibitions. ...” Mamy of 
the best people went. 

Sometimes the whole town was drawn together by a dis¬ 
aster, such as the wreck of one of the ships of the port on Cape 
Anne, Cape Cod, or Cape Hatteras, or by some common 
menace, such as a smallpox epidemic sweeping along the 
Massachusetts coast. 

Inoculation or vaccination against smallpox was new and 
by no means painless in the 1790’s. It had numerous advo¬ 
cates, however, despite the argument of opponents that 
vaccination was as bad as coming down with the disease 
itself. 

During August, in 1792, a smallpox scare began to grow. 
Reports came in of cases in other towns, and there were 
several in Salem. The town met and decided to use the pest- 
house on Salem Neck for those that wished to be inoculated 
at their own expense against the disease. By October Nathaniel 
Bowditch had been persuaded or frightened into being inocu¬ 
lated. Within a month the disease, as it claimed victims here 
and there throughout the town, caused the death of one of 
his numerous cousins. Smallpox came in with the cargoes 
from the Indies, but the cargoes made the risks worth while. 

During the years that Bowditch was growing, the mzuidme 
ventures of Salem were also growing. In the clerk’s late teens, 
Salem was well launched on its greatest period of shipping 
prosperity. The privateering cruises of the Revolutionary War 
had taught the men of the town to sail daringly, and there 
were more men who knew how to build ships and to navigate 
them. Also, the need for swift, armed ships, big enough to 
carry fighting crews, had resulted in the building of bigger 
ships. After the war these ships, too large for the West Indies 
trade, were sent out to the East Indies. Their rich caurgoes 
made the customhouse at the head of Derby Wharf a bustling 
place. 

The ships themselves constituted a town industry. Stout 
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wooden vessels built along the waterfront of Salem were sold 
profitably in Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies. And on 
voyages to the East Indies there were numerous instances 
in which both cargo and vessel were disposed of, leav¬ 
ing the master and his crew to take passage home on another 
ship. 

By the time Bowditch was nearing his majority nearly all 
memory of the hard times in the shipping industry after the 
Revolutionary War was wiped out by booming trade. Salem 
navigators were practically ubiquitoiis, turning up at ports 
on the Baltic, ports of the other states, ports throughout the 
Antilles, ports of the uncharted islands in the East Indies. 
Navigation being what it was, three were instances of Salem 
masters’ turning up in places they not only had never seen 
before but never wanted to see again. 

Salem vessels called at little islands in the Pacific where no 
other white men had ever been, and on some of these islands 
the natives believed that Salem was a country by itself, “one 
of the richest and most imp>ortant sections of the globe.” 

When a ship left a Szilem wharf she was destined not merely 
to take New England goods out and bring East Indies com¬ 
modities back. On a trading voyage a Salem ship took practi¬ 
cally anything that would keep and that it was thought would 
sell. The shipmaster was a Yankee peddler. In the hold of his 
ship there might be such diverse merchandise as salt fish and 
ale, gin and whale oil, leather goods and furniture, tobacco 
and pottery, iron and beef, wine and Russia duck. Out around 
the Cape of Good Hope a Salem vessel might make two or 
three complete cargo turnovers before heading back toward 
the Massachusetts coast with sugar, ginger, pepper, India 
cottons. 

The most exciting craft in the harbor were the big ships 
that went out to the Indian Ocean. Receiving far less notice 
as they went in and out but serving, nonetheless, to line the 
pockets of the merchants were the smaller vessels, schooners, 
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and brigs in the coastal and European trade. These smaller 
vessels sailed down along the coast of the United States for 
flour, tobacco, iron, and provisions; down to the West Indies 
for rum; across to France and Spain for wines and lead; 
across to the Baltic for hemp, duck, and iron. The cargoes 
brought back to Salem by the smaller traders went into the 
big warehouses along the docks and, later, into the holds of 
the big ships bound for ports east of Afnca. 

The Derbys and the Crowninshields were the big names in 
the Salem shipping world during the 1790’s, but there were 
many owners with only one ship or two or three, and often 
enough a ship was built and sent on a trading voyage by a 
syndicate made up of three or four men. 

When an Indiaman was sighted in the outer harbor and 
the town moved to captain’s walks on the roofs of houses, to 
high windows, or hurried down to the docks to watch her 
come in, the town was interested in more than the spectacle 
of a Salem ship arriving home from the other side of the world. 
A great many pocketbooks were involved. There was the 
owner, of coxurse, and there were the relatives of the officers 
and the crews. In addition, there were many persons who had 
“adventures,” small investments entrusted to the officers by 
friends, relatives, and sweethearts. 

Here was an Indiaman coming home. Perhaps she had been 
away for as long as two years. Now the owner was in a hurry 
to know what profits there were in the hold for him. The 
mothers and fathers, wives and children of the men on board 
were anxious to know whether their own peirticular sailor 
was coming home from the sea; it was good news that the 
vessel was picking its way in toward the docks through the 
rocky harbor, but the news was not complete until a particu* 
lar face could be seen. The man who had entrusted an “ad¬ 
venture” to the captain or the mate or the supercargo was 
eager to know wheffier his $10 had turned into $20, whether 
the ship was bringing in the spermaceti candles and the pipe 
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of Tenerife wine he wanted. The woman who had been wait¬ 
ing for two Canton shawls was eager to know whether she 
was finally going to get them and whether they would be the 
right color. 

It wouldn’t be long before Bowditch would be sailing out 
of the Massachusetts port with a crate of shoes as his own 
“adventure.” As soon as his apprenticeship was finished and 
a job of surveying done he would be on his way. 

More than likely the clerk was restive during the last year, 
the last months of his apprenticeship. He must have wondered 
what he would do on the day he became twenty-one yezurs 
old and his service in the ship chandlery was ended. This 
much was certain: he would gather up his possessions and 
walk out of the shop. But so far eis is known, there was no work, 
no position, promised him. 

During the last years of his apprenticeship Nathaniel 
Bowditch made good use of the mathematical volumes among 
the one hundred and sixteen books in the Kirwan library, his 
privilege of using the books being renewed each year through 
1794. His notebooks had grown until they were, in both bulk 
and content, exceedingly formidable. 

On Mar. 26, 1794, he reached his majority and was free to 
quit his post 2 is clerk. He had only a few months of idleness 
before he had the chance to put his mathematics to use in 
helping to make a survey of Salem. This job was to lead 
Nathaniel Bowditch to the sea. 

The State of Massachusetts decreed in 1794 that the viuious 
towns within its boundaries should be surveyed, and the job 
of measuring the Puritan city was given to William Bentley 
and John Gibaut, a shipmaster of the town. The two men put 
Bowditch on the town pay roll as their assistant, and the sur¬ 
vey was begun in the eaurly fall of the year that Bowditch 
ended his apprenticeship. William Bentley’s newsy diary gives 
us this note of Sept. 4: “Engaged on our survey. Capt. Gibaut 
managed the Theodolite, Mr. Bowditch the offsets and kept 
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the book. . . . We began at the extreme pzirt of Salem on 
the Boston Rd. & traveled homeward.” 

Thus Bowditch was out of the ship chandlery at last, out 
in the open, walking through pastures warm in the sun, 
running across fields toward bams when frequent showers 
came along, plodding along roads and climbing fences, tramp¬ 
ing beside swamps and ponds in which lilies grew, slowly 
making his way to the crests of hills from which the white 
spires in the town came into view. 

Bentley was impressed with Bowditch’s ability. The young 
man wasn’t an expert surveyor, but he was a bear lor figures. 
Said Mr. Bentley: “No proofs did he neglect to confirm his 
results.” Also, “We found him powerful in calculation.” 

Surveying was a lively business at this time. There were 
coasts to survey and frontiers to survey. The people of the 
States had little notion of the extent of their areas. Maps were 
the product partly of surmise and imagination. There was 
work aplenty for men who would measure new, raw country, 
and it offered an opportunity for young Bowditch. 

Perhaps he would have drifted into such tasks if it hadn’t 
been for Captain Gibaut. The shipmaster was so much im¬ 
pressed by the young man “powerful in calculation” that he 
offered Bowditch a chance to go to sea. It was all arranged 
while the pastor, the shipmeister, and the former apprentice 
were measuring their way around Salem’s green pastures 
and hills; when John Gibaut next sailed for the East Indies 
in command of one of Elias Hasket Derby’s ships Bowditch 
was to go along as clerk. 
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THE CLERK GOES TO SEA 


I T WAS at the time that Nathaniel Bowditch was prepeuring 
to go to sea that we have onr first description of Ae man— 
a little man, with vivid, intense eyes, a high forehead, and 
hair already grey. Just how tall Bowditch was we do not 
know, but since all descriptions of him emphasize his short 
stature it is fairly safe to guess that he was no more than five 
feet four or five. His manner was invincibly cheerful. 

William Bentley wrote of him: “He was in person small, 
without anything prepossessing in his manner, but with a 
head and countenance in his favor.” 

Thus he was, a little man with prematurely grey hair, at 
the time that he was proposed as a clerk for a Derby ship. 
Elias Hasket Derby took to the idea. Undoubtedly Derby had 
heard of Bowditch’s brilliant self-education. (This education, 
incidentally, had made Bowditch the foremost mathematicism 
in America at the age of twenty-two, but he had had no 
opportunity to prove his mathematical ability, and the town 
could not be expected to be aware of this ability without a 
word from posterity.) Undoubtedly Derby was also aware 
that he, the shipping prince of Salem, was a second cousin 
of Nathaniel Bowditch’s poor mother, but this vague kinship 
had little or nothing to do with Bowditch’s selection as a 
clerk for the voyage; Derby was hiring men who would be of 
use to him. 
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Bowditch had taken a step up in the world when he was 
accepted as a clerk on a Derby ship. The position of ship’s clerk 
often went to one of the town’s young gentlemen, thus enabling 
the young gentleman to go to sea without having to serve 
before the mast. To start a sea career as a clerk gave one the 
opportunity to learn sezunanship without having to be a 
“common sailor.” In addition, to be selected as an officer on 
an Elias Hasket Derby ship was a particular recommendation, 
for Derby w£is noted not only for his great skill in promoting 
trade with ports on the other side of the world but for his 
ability to pick men to carry on this trade for him. 

The most impressive fact about Elias Hasket Derby was 
that he had built a great shipping empire for himself; the 
oddest fact about him was that he had one blue eye and one 
brown one. Derby was also remarkable in that he never went 
to sea (he went into his father’s countinghouse instead of going 
voyaging) yet was able to superintend the construction of his 
ships, to pick the best officers to navigate them, and to antici¬ 
pate new trading possibilities so well that he was a pioneer in 
trading voyages. A stout, impressive man, he was all the more 
impressive for his scarlet coat, fancy waistcoat, and white 
knee breeches. 

Derby put all his ships under the command of young men. 
Often enough, the master of a Derby ship was still in his teens. 
In fact, Derby conducted a school of sorts to train boys to 
carry on his overseas trade, the boys going into service in the 
Derby countinghouse at the age of fifteen or so, working there 
for several years, then starting to sea—usually to the West 
Indies—as clerks or supercargoes. After two or three voyages 
a young man was ready for a command. 

Once Sailem was under the horizon astern, the young master 
of a Derby ship was very decidedly on his own. In those days, 
mail service being what it was, the master could not appeal 
to his owner for instructions. The captain of the little wooden 
sailing ship not only had the responsibility of the vessel and 
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the crew but had to make many of the decisions that would 
represent profit or loss on the voyage. As an incentive to his 
officers Derby gave them a large interest in their voyages. A 
good voyage lined the pockets of the master as well as the 
owner. At the end of several successful trips the master could 
retire from the sea and set himself up as a rivzil to Derby in 
shipping ventures—and now and then did. 

In preparing for his opportunity under Derby, Nathaniel 
Bowditch filled page after page of a notebook with navigation 
data. He knew how to navigate and how to handle navigation 
instruments. What he did not know was how to keep a ship’s 
log or sea journal, and in order to learn he borrowed sea 
journals of voyages of Captain Gibaut and copied sections of 
them. Through these notes Bowditch followed Gibaut on a 
voyage from Salem to the East Indies, on a voyage from Bom¬ 
bay to the ile de France, on a voyage from the He de France 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Into his notebook went a lengthy 
paper by Gibaut entitled “Particulars Relating to the Navi¬ 
gation and Trade of the East Indies” and discourses on the 
trade winds, the monsoons of the Bay of Bengal, the Gulf of 
Siam, and the China Sea. Under the heading “Latitudes and 
Longitudes of Places Taken from the East Indies Pilot,” he 
filled five pages with figures in his minute handwriting. 

Then there was the matter of Bowditch’s private adventure. 
With what little money he had for speculation on the voyage 
he bought a number of pzurs of shoes. It was nothing hand¬ 
some in the way of an adventure, but sometimes these little 
schemes made two or three hundred per cent profit. 

All ready for the voyage, Bowditch must have had some 
uneasy moments over a piece of shipping gossip that went 
through the town. The rumor was that Captain Gibaut had 
quarreled with Elias Hasket Derby and therefore would not 
sail. Most of the town gossip found its way to William Bentley 
and went into that pastor’s diary. On the night of Dec. 5, 
Bentley wrote by candlelight: 
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“Capt. Gibaut has unhappily had a difference with 
Mr. Derby which prevents the prospect of his voyage at 
present.” 

Some days later the scarlet-coated Mr. Derby sat in his 
office with a bold-faced shipmaster named Henry Prince. 
Derby had completed the business of hiring Captain Prince 
to take out the ship that Captain Gibaut had been going to 
conunand. Still to be setded was the matter of a clerk. 

Said Derby (looking at Prince with his one blue eye and 
one brown one): “Do you know young Bowditch?”^ 

Prince: “Yes. Very well.” 

Derby: “How would you like to have him go in the ship 
with you?” 

Prince: “I should like it above all things.” 

And that setded the matter. Bowditch would sail on a voyage 
to the Isle of Bourbon in the Derby ship Henry, with Captain 
Prince as master. 

Throughout the town there were good-bys to be said. It is 
almost certain that before the Henry sailed Bowditch cadled 
on his first cousin, Mary Ingersoll, a tall, rosy-cheeked country 
girl, and on the fragile Elizabeth Boeirdman, who lived on 
the Common in a handsome, white house so imposing as to 
have won the praise of George Washington. Since both the 
girls were the daughters of shipmasters, there was nothing 
new in their saying good-by to a man going to sea. In Eliza¬ 
beth Boardman’s case, however, the memory of her father’s 
failure to come back from a voyage may have made her fare¬ 
well words tearful ones. 

Out in the harbor the Henry was being readied. To the 
natives of Salem the ship held litde curiosity. She had been 
built on Derby Wharl, haird by the blacksmith’s shop, in 
1791, and a number of the townfolk who had seen her launched 
sideways were ready to tell any stranger who asked that, 

^ Alexander Young, The Varieties of Human Greatness, Discourse on the Life and 
Character of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
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because of the large amount of pine liunber in her construc¬ 
tion, she was called the pine ship. 

The Henry was small not only by twentieth-century stand¬ 
ards but by eighteenth-century standards as well. Shipping 
men of early Salem did not believe in putting all their cargoes 
in one bottom. Three small ships were believed to be better 
than one big one. 

At 3 o’clock on the afternoon of Jan. 11, 1795, the officers 
of the Henrv went aboard. From the deck Bowditch took a 
last look at Salem. He would not see it again for a yeetr. As 
the early dusk of winter descended the town lost its outlines 
even before the ship got under way. Church spires grew dim, 
and the rocky pastures of Marblehead loomed up as the 
Henr‘\i commenced to sail. There was a view of Beverly as the 
ship went out of the harbor; then there was Baker’s Island, 
lonely with only a fishing boat to keep it company; and finally, 
as the Massachusetts coast vanished to the west, there was 
only the sea. 

Out in the wintry Atlantic the little Henry shipped a great 
deal of water in the heavy seas. During the night and 
the next day snow fell, and the Henry pitched and rolled on a 
southward course under foresails, reefed topsails, and main 
topgallant. 

At the end of the second twenty-four hours at sea Bowditch 
wrote in his journal, with jerky handwriting but nonetheless 
with an air of triumph: 

“Was not seasick but few minutes. This day we had a pretty 
brisk gale. I found the terrors of it far less than what I had 
an idea of.” 

Bowditch must have been eager to show his mettle. He 
had to win not only the approval of Captain Henry Prince 
but the approval of many persons back in Salem. Actually 
Nathemiel Bowditch was, so far as Salem maritime precedent 
was concerned, steurting to sea rather late in life. He was 
nearly twenty-two. At that age other young men of Salem 
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were shipmasters. Nathaniel Silsbee was an outstanding 
example. When only nineteen he had gone out to the East, 
and after escaping a British frigate and a French brig-o’-war 
on a voyage to the lie de France, returned with a cargo that 
had brought five hundred per cent profit. 

Silsbee was only one of a number of masters who had 
executed daring trading voyages at schoolboy ages. Indeed, 
the Hemy was following a route that had, in a sense, been 
blazed by schoolboy shipmasters in Derby ships out of Salem, 
a route to the Isle of Bourbon and the lie de France (now 
Reunion and Mauritius), where provisions and supplies from 
the Yankee States were exchanged for such staples as sugeir 
and coffee. 

Shipmaster Henry Prince had first sailed at a schoolboy age, 
but now, on this voyage with Bowditch, he was an old-timer 
at the age of thirty-one. He was seasoned, a mariner of experi¬ 
ence, a man Bowditch could look up to. A native of Ipswich, 
Henry Prince had served an apprenticeship as a cooper in 
Salem, then gone to sea. (His portrait, painted during his 
middle years, after he had given up the sea for a merchant’s 
life, shows a man with bold eyes and a don’t-try-anything- 
with-me expression.) 

Serving under Henry Prince, Bowditch had multifarious 
duties. It fell to the clerk to do all the tedious paper work of 
the Indiaman. He also had to stzmd watch, since he was 
signed on as second mate as well as clerk. Bowditch held title 
to both offices because of the belief in Szdem maritime circles 
that a clerk aboard ship was something of a luxury, whereas 
a second mate was a useful citizen. Thus, to avoid having 
such a luxurious item as a clerk on the pay roll, the shipowner 
made his clerk double as a navigation officer. 

For Bowditch the voyage represented no holiday from his 
studies. Into his sea chest went his handwritten library, the 
notebooks into which he had copied so many mathematical 
papers. These notebooks were to travel to the other side of 
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the world and back and to the other side of the world again. 
During their voyages they were to continue to grow. 

Throughout his life Bowditch was to work for a salary and 
use only his spare time for his personal scientific studies. He 
had studied while clerking in a ship chandlery. Now he wtis 
to work on mathematical problems to the accompaniment of 
wind rushing through rigging, of the seas pounding against 
pine planks, of the whine of chafing ropes, of the clump of 
seamen’s feet on the deck overhead, of the clatter of dishes in 
their racks in the saloon—all the moving sounds of a sailing 
ship on an ocean highway. 

His journal took a great deal of his time. It has been said 
that during his nine years at sea Bowditch entered “no 
personal history” in these journals. On the contrary, he made 
terse personal notes throughout them, and on his first voyage 
—his mind receiving vivid impressions of a new life at sea— 
he was positively chatty (for Bowditch). 

No twenty-four hours passed that he did not fill almost a 
page of his journal with figures on the course of the ship. 
Because of his interest in navigation, he made many more 
entries than were necessary. Personal notes in his minute 
handwriting went at the very bottom of the page. 

On Feb. 22, filled with patriotism, he wrote: 

“We remembered with gratitude that this day is the anni¬ 
versary of the birth of our beloved President, the man who 
unites all hearts! May he continue long a blessing to his 
country and to mankind at large.” 

On Mar. 4 there was another celebration, recorded thus: 

“Yesterday was celebrated on shipbotud . . . the day in 
which Ciongress wtis first tissembled under the new con¬ 
federation, an event which raised America to that rank which 
she now holds with other nations by giving Government suffi¬ 
cient power to protect her conunerce.” 

On crossing the Tropic of Cancer, he made this entry: 

“There was not one on board the ship excepting myself 
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who had not crossed it. The artful and pleasing manner in 
which the seamen informed me that it was necessary to pro> 
vide some gift for the Old Man' made me give something, 
although I had determined otherwise.” 

True, on many days Bowditch’s entries were confined to 
navigation data, and, for that matter, on many days during 
the months at sea Captain Prince, Bowditch, and M. Bonne* 
foi, a Frenchman taking passage from Salem back to his 
home on the Isle of Bourbon, must have been boundlessly 
wearied of each other’s conversation. Nevertheless, M. 
Bonnefoi was a native of a country that had just gone through 
a revolution, and Bowditch and Prince had grown up in a 
country in which government was the business of nearly 
everybody, thus making the trio a fine one for political 
discussions. 

Slavery was a subject to Bowditch’s liking. There was a fine, 
moral topic for an entry in the joximal. On Feb. 7 the Henry 
spoke a fast British slaver out of Liverpool for Africa. All his 
life Bowditch had heard preachments against slavery, and 
any Salem master who loaded “black ivory” was looked on 
with disgust by the majority of the community. The memory 
of the slavery in mind, that night Bowditch wrote in his 
journal, with twenty-two-year-old fervor: 

“God grant that that detestable traffic which she pursued 
may soon cease & that the tawny Sons of Afnca may be per¬ 
mitted quiedy to enjoy the blessings of liberty in their native 
country.” 

One enduring topic of conversation was Captain Prince’s 
watch. No sane twentieth-century navigator would go to sea 
without a chronometer, but in Bowditch’s day it was the 
exceptional ship that carried even a watch. Captain Prince’s 
timepiece was something of a treasure. It lost time every day, 
and Bowditch and the shipmaster took a number of careful 
sights in an effort to determine just how much time the watch 

^ A present for the crew. 
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was losing every twenty-four hours. For exact navigational 
calculations, it was necessary to know. (By April the watch 
was behaving so eccentrically that it was of no use to the ship.) 

If Captain Prince was impressed by Bowditch’s skill in 
correcting the watch, he must have been on the verge of being 
awed by the clerk’s later investigations. Few opportunities 
escaped Bowditch to check the log against astronomical 
observations. For some time he tried to determine the ship’s 
latitude by noting the difference between the setting of two 
stars, but the horizon was so continually hazy that Bowditch 
decided that the idea was impractical. He took notes on the 
force of the wind, tried to determine the speed of various 
ocean currents, continually used his superior knowledge of 
astronomical navigation to check the log. 

It was fortimate for Bowditch that Captain Prince was 
open-minded on the subject of celestial navigation. Numbers 
of shipmasters out of Salem were altogether reactionary about 
newfangled methods of keeping a ship on her course. Such 
masters would have retarded Bowditch’s studies. Such masters 
blundered from one ocean to another with the use of compass, 
log, and lead. They put more trust in prayer and blind luck 
than in skill. They sometimes came to grief. 

In those days it was not at all unusual for a New England 
vessel to wander toward her destination as wildly as an ant 
wanders through tall grass. There was, for example, the case 
of the Boston ship Massachusetts. On a voyage to the East 
Indies in 1790, only five years before Bowditch went to sea, 
the Massachusetts crept down the coast of Africa, guided only 
by the discolored current, and, once around the Cape of Good 
Hope, missed Java Head, a landfall used by all voyagers to 
the East. Missing Java Head cost the ship three weeks of time. 
The Massachusetts had no chronometer, but, worse, there 
was not an officer aboard her capable of working a lunar, the 
method of finding longitude without a chronometer. 

Many a New England shipmaster had an uncanny facility 
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in the use of the log. In keeping a log of the ship’s course, a 
log line was paid out over the stem as the ship sailed. At the 
end of this log line there was a block of wood or a canveis sack 
devised to himish a maximum drag in the water. The line 
out and quietly dragging twenty or thirty fathoms astern, 
one officer stood at the line, another stood with a sandglass 
showing periods of fourteen or twenty-eight seconds. At a 
signal the sandglass was inverted and the log line released. 
The officer at the rail counted the knots tied in the line as it 
flashed overboard. The other navigator watched his sandglass. 
As the sand ran out, he shouted, “Stop her!” The line was 
stopped, and the number of knots—^pieces of leather, rag, or 
other markings on the line—that had gone over the rail were 
counted. The space between the knots bore the same ratio 
to a real knot, or nautical mile, as the sandgleiss bore to an 
hour of time, enabling the officers to set down in the ship’s log 
the number of miles per hour at which the ship was traveling. 

Dead reckoning did not take into account any current, 
drift, or steering error that might move the ship off her course. 
Here is where New England shipmasters on occzision proved 
themselves possessed of an uncanny, keenly developed sixth 
sense. They made allowances for drift and current by hunches, 
they set courses by intuitions and, as the expression goes, “the 
feel of the seat of their pants.” They “smelled” land when it 
couldn’t be seen and sensed danger before it had overwhelmed 
them. But by no means did all of them have these odd abilities. 

If the navigator had skill enough, he could work out his 
latitude by observing the North Star, and, if he were of a 
really superior cut, he could work out his longitude by lunars. 
However, not a great many navigators were capable of taking 
accurate lunars, which were exceedingly tricky. Ashore, an 
astronomer could, through his celestial observations, find his 
exact position on the earth. His was a scientific skill not shared 
by a great many mariners. Most shipmasters simply guessed 
and blundered. 
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Even on this first voyage of his, Bowditch was of such a 
superior cut as a mathematician and navigator that he could 
take accurate observations on the moving deck of the Hemy 
and then go through the difficult mathematical routines 
necessary to find a position. And the mathematics necessary 
for Bowditch to find a position were far more difficult than 
they are today; today the formulas are all in books on the 
shelf of the chartroom. 

Charts were another handicap against which Bowditch had 
to fight. All of them were incomplete, and the completed 
areas were peppered with errors. Some of the “charts” that 
went on voyages with Salem navigators were ridiculously 
inadequate. Bowditch’s own uncle. Captain Jonathan Inger- 
soU, had taken the Grand lurk on her first voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope with “a few erroneous maps and charts, a 
sextant and a Gutherie’s Grammar.” This last-neuned work 
was wonderful indeed. It disposed of most of the southern 
part of Africa with the simple word “Hottentots.” Among the 
quaint maps and hodgepodge of information it contained was 
“A Chronological Table of rernarkable Events, from the 
Creation to the Present Time”—quite an aid to navigation. 

In addition to the sextant, the log, and the compass. New 
England shipmasters also made use of the lead. When a ship 
was in coastal waters during Bowditch’s day the lead line was 
always handy up forward. A knotted line with a fairly heavy 
piece of lead at the end, it told the depth of the water and also, 
because of the tallow stuffed into a cleft in the bottom of the 
lead, brought up a sample of the bottom. Sometimes a chart 
told the nature of the bottom off the coast; just as often the 
mztster knew the bottom—^various colors of sand, shell, mud, 
or rock—^without consulting his chart. At night or in fog a 
knowledge of the bottom was a great help. 

Nathzmiel Bowditch was learning the practical side of 
navigation. He also was leziming the everyday details of life 
at sea. At the equator he witnessed the hullabaloo up forward 
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as five or six of the seamen had their heads shaved. Later in 
the day the little clerk was walking peacefully along the deck, 
minding his own business and probably not even thinking 
about Father Neptune, when from the maintop came three or 
four buckets of water to drench him thoroughly. 

Except for such monkeyshines fostered by the crew, the 
voyage wore on uneventfully (all to the owner’s liking, since 
an uneventful voyage was a good one) aroxmd the Cape of 
Good Hope and into the Indian Ocean. One day early in 
April there was a flurry of excitement as a Dutch frigate 
approached the Henry, firing a shot to indicate that the 
American ship should lay to. Captain Prince had to get his 
papers, climb into the long boat, and be rowed over. Since 
everything was in order, the Henry was allowed to proceed. 

On May 7, some four months out of Salem, the Hemy 
sighted the Isle of Bourbon, gold and grey on the horizon in 
the late siftemoon. By 10 o’clock that night a pilot had come 
aboard and conducted the ship to an anchorage in the open 
roadstead a mile out from Saint-Denis. After the months at 
sea the lights of the capital of the island were an invitation 
shining through the darkness. 

Bowditch’s anticipation of seeing the island was somewhat 
marred by his irritation with M. Bonnefoi. The night before, 
M. Bonnefoi got tight and conducted himself in such a manner 
that Bowditch was moved to write in his joumzd, with inco¬ 
herent indignation: 

“Never in my life was I ever so deceived in a man. In 
America every one thought him a pattern for Frenchmen, his 
demeanor was so modest . . . but here he shows himself to 
be a wom-out old rake, the marks of his vices he carried about 
him which he eilways kept secret till the night before our 
arrival on the island. When like Noah of old after planting 
his vine-yard he got drunk and discovered what modesty bid 
conceal. His situation is such that all he can do is speak of 
things which he is unable to perform ...” 
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The next morning the officers and crew of the Henry were 
treated to the sight of an island of mist and purple, an island 
with a high, irregular coast line, an islamd that pyramided 
up to volcanic peaks in the morning sky, peaks later to be 
hung with rain. Before them was a town built in such a manner 
that from the sea it presented the appearance of an amphi¬ 
theatre, an amphitheatre in which the eye met gleams of 
white and green. The Henry had arrived at the Isle of Bourbon 
during the period of heat and rain, and the rain was to inter¬ 
fere with the handling of cargoes, but there were to be days 
of languorous sun and of visits and dinners in the boring hows 
ahead. 

American shipowners who had never seen the dramatic 
outlines of the Isle of Bourbon r^arded it as an island of 
magic profits. Once France had been jealous of the business 
to be done with the islands of Bourbon and France in the 
Indian Ocean and had barred trading ships of other countries. 
Now, battered by the English at sea, she had thrown open her 
trade to neutrals. The islands needed the everyday merchan¬ 
dise brought by American ships. 

As early as 1784 Jonathan Ingersoll, on his trip to the Cape 
of Good Hope, had heard that these islands were ripe trading 
ports and had so informed Elias Hasket Derby. After the 
Ingersoll voyage political and economic factors had made 
them more than ever profitable. For a number of years the 
islands had subsisted by trading their native crops for New 
England supplies and foodstuffs. With the French Revolution, 
not only did French ships cut down their calls but many 
persons came from France to the islands for refuge, and their 
presence helped to make necessities even more dear. On 
occasion American ships brought so much food that prices 
dropped; prices fluctuated so much that now and then ship¬ 
owners lost their shirts, but not Derby. 

Most of the cargo of the Henry was consigned to M. Verges, 
Heriard et Cie and A. Amalatie Fils. Captain Prince and his 
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clerk were rowed ashore that first morning at the Isle of 
Bourbon to see the cargo consignees, and that noon the ship¬ 
master and Bowditch had lunch with the Governor of the 
island. The Committee of Public Safety had the right to buy 
all of the cargo of the Henry if they wished, but they did not 
want it and gave permission to deliver it to the merchants 
who had contracted for it. Two days later, on May 11, the 
long and tedious process of unloading commenced, when the 
Henry began to send ashore the many casks of wine in her hold. 
Everything had to be lightered, and there were days when 
seas were running that made lightering impossible. It was 
more than a month before all the Salem merchandise had 
left the ship. 

Meanwhile, Bowditch grew familiar with the capital of the 
tropical island. It was a town of houses built low to the ground, 
with lattice windows and blinds against the sun. Near the 
waterfront there was a handsome public garden, built in the 
shape of a star, with thirty-four mango trees in each spur of 
the star. Streams in the bamboo forests of the mountains 
supplied the city with water. 

Bowditch’s knowledge of French made him more or less at 
home. No doubt, the islanders were glad to see a new face, 
for he and other officers of the ship were often invited out 
to dine. There were only some five thousand or so French on 
the entire islzmd, among some fifty thousand Negroes, but 
these French were redoubtable hosts. 

Bowditch was able to see that the Isle of Bourbon had 
resisted the French Revolution—^resisted it, that is, in the 
sense that it had adapted the revolution to the leisurely ways 
of the tropical island. For one thing, the islanders had ac¬ 
cepted the declaration that all men are equal but had kept 
their slaves. Slaves still worked on the sugar and coffee planta¬ 
tions, sometimes in chains. Each evening all the small boats 
were hauled far up on the beach to make it difficult for slaves 
to escape during the night. (Once some of them did get away 
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in a boat, only to die on their voyage back to Madagascar.) 
During his visit to the airy little hospital of Sjiint-Denis, Bow- 
ditch was told that no blacks were admitted and that epi¬ 
demics of smallpox cut them down by hundreds. The hatred 
of slavery that was to spread from New Englemd years later 
to bring the Northern and Southern States to war was already 
firmly implanted in this Salem voyager. During his stay in 
Saint-Denis he set down a dozen or so indignant remarks 
about slavery. He was especially upset when he saw slaves 
naked or in chains. 

The people of the island were supposed to address each other 
as “citizen,” but Bowditch noticed that “monsieur” was used 
almost as often and that the island was called Bourbon as 
often as it was called Reunion. 

On his excursions about town Bowditch saw that all the 
emblems remindful of monarchy and nobility had been 
destroyed, and on a sightseeing tour with his Captain and a 
group of Bourbon officials he visited a Catholic church and 
noticed that the only persons there were an old priest and a 
child being baptized. In the church the company looked at a 
painting of the Crucifixion and at statues of Jesus, of Saint 
Denis carrying his head, of the Virgin and the Holy Child, 
and of Saint Joseph. Bowditch was mortified when the jolly 
French pointed to the statue of Saint Joseph and explained 
that here was “the patron of cuckoldry.” For that matter, the 
speech and conduct of the bored and amorous French on their 
hot litde island kept Bowditch in a state that for a while 
amounted almost to continual mortification. 

Bowditch was spirituzilly shaken by these French colonicils— 
mistresses who were bold about their lack of virtue, men who 
gleefully boasted of their tomcat habits, wives who had an 
eye for any man except their husbands, men and women 
who actually discussed infidelity before guests. After 
reflection on their goings-on, he wrote in his sea journal (of all 
places): 
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“Oh, my country, how much dearer to me is the demeanor 
of thy daughters than that of the women of this country.” 

The clerk of the Henry did not stop there but went on to give 
particulars about the demeanor of these daughters of the Isle of 
Bourbon. There was the time that he was taken by M. Bon- 
nefoi to call on one Mme. Dupon, the mistress of the Intendant 
M. Chanvallon and good friend of Mme. Chanvallon. The 
conversation of Bonnefoi and Mme. Dupon was so immodest 
that Bowditch turned the color of a boiled Massachusetts 
lobster. Whereupon Bonnefoi laughed and said, ''Eh, bien, 
madame, voilh ce petit gargon qui rouge. II tCa pas encore perdu sa 
pucelage.” 

The woman regarded this spectacle with large eyes, then 
asked, '^Quelle dge aoez-vous, monsieur?" 

“Twenty-three,” replied Bowditch. 

Madame threw up her hands. ‘‘CPest uru chose absolument im¬ 
possible de conserves la pucelage h cette age!" 

Mme. Dupon also showed her legs, which Bowditch noticed 
were pretty. 

Then there was the evening that Bowditch went to a home in 
the town and there heard a girl sing, so he thought, most 
beautifully. On the way back to the docks he remarked 
on the girl’s voice. Immediately his Bourbon companions 
made a number of remarks about the girl’s chastity, all 
unfavorable. 

Even the wife of M. Vergos gave the clerk a shock. When 
Bowditch first went to dinner in the Vergos home he was sur¬ 
prised to see that the floors were waxed in the same way that 
furniture was waxed back in New England. As a pleasantry he 
remarked to Mme. Vergos that on such floors he could hardly 
keep from slipping. Mme. Vergos put her hand on her stomach 
and said, “Though I am far gone with child, I could dance all 
night on that floor without falling.” 

Into Bowditch’s journal went another observation: 

“In America a woman is not so fond of exp>osing herself 
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when she is in Madame Verges* condition. I can’t say that I 
like the French women in that respect. They have too much 
confidence for me. Nothing puts them to the blush. I am sure 
that I have blushed for them.” 

Bowditch was told that a woman could not remain alone 
with a man for an hour without having her virtue suspected. 
Back home, he remembered, a man could sit up until midnight 
with the girl he loved without creating a scandal. 

One morning down on the waterfront he received another 
shock. The divorced wife of the captain of the port was pre¬ 
paring to sail for her family home on the lie de France. As 
the boat was made ready she wept in such a way as to touch 
any listener’s heart. Bowditch was flabbergasted to hear that 
the divorce was the result of the woman’s having taken a black 
lover. 

Probably Bowditch concluded that in all of the island there 
was not one good woman, one nice girl. Nevertheless, he did 
not go out of his way to avoid the islanders’ hospitality. Once 
he was over his initial shock, he set down fewer and fewer 
criticisms. Toward the end of his stay his journal often repeated 
the entry, “Spent night aishore.” 

During his five months on the island Bowditch made tasks 
for himself when he was not busy with the ship’s figures. The 
heat and the rain made it impossible to work all the time, but 
he used several opportunities to calculate the force of the trade 
winds, and once he tried unsuccessfully, with the use of Cap¬ 
tain Prince’s erratic watch, to time an eclipse. He had a 
tremendous amount of paper work to do as the ship was 
unloaded, then loaded again. The Henry was to take back a 
cargo consisting mostly of coffee. There was not enough coffee 
on hand to fill the hold, and this caused seemingly intermina¬ 
ble waiting. To hasten the loading. Captain Prince took a 
sloop for the lie de France to try to buy more coffee, but the 
trip to the neighboring island did not speed things up much. 
Even on the Fourth of July, when the patriotic New £ng- 
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landers flew all their flags and fired salutes at dawn and sun¬ 
set, coffee was loaded. 

For the benefit of his owner, Bowditch made out detailed 
lists of the prices that Salem merchandise was bringing at the 
Isle of Bourbon. On days when time hung too heavily, when 
there was no business to attend to and his mind failed to prod 
him to his studies, he went ashore to dine, to walk in the public 
gzudens with his various hostesses, or to swim in a pool fed by 
mountain streams. 

The officers of the Hemy welcomed the arrival of other 
Salem ships and Were glad to get letters from friends whose 
ships were at ports of the lie de France. From that island came 
one story of a Salem master’s experiences with French officials 
that made the men aboard the Henry smile. 

On arriving from Salem, so Bowditch heard. Captain 
Blanchard had called on the Committee of Public Safety of the 
lie de France to give them the news of France and the revolu¬ 
tion. Feeling that republican sentiments might help his sales 
of wine, he swept off his hat as he was leaving and shouted, 
“FiW la Ripubliquer' The committee, apparently impressed, 
called the shipmaster back and offered him a thousand livres 
per cask for his entire cargo. Later, Captain Blanchard found 
out that wine was selling on the island for five thousand 
livres per cask. During the rest of his stay the French 
greeted the shipmaster with, “Eh bien, Capitain Blanchard, vive 
la Republiqtu.” Blanchard’s stock reply was, “Out, mats pas 
en ce pays.'' 

Toward the laist of July Captain Prince decided he had got 
all the coffee he could at Saint-Denis, and the Henry was sailed 
around the island to the port of Saint-Paul. The homesick 
Bowditch wrote in his journal, as the ship got under way: 
“Would to God it were for America.” 

By September the Hemy had worked her way 2 iround the 
island to Saint-Benoit. Here, although a high svirf made the 
handling of cargo difficult, the Hemy got the last of the coffee 
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that was needed, nearly one hundred sixteen tons. On Sept. 
24, Bowditch made this entry: 

“After the greatest fatigue and trouble, everything seeming 
to go contrary, we finished loading this afternoon 512 bales of 
coffee, weighed anchor and set sail for St. Denis.” 

Three days at the island capital and the Henry, on Sept. 27, 
got under way for America. Going down toward the Cape of 
Good Hope, the clerk of the Hemy had one last observation to 
make about the Isle of Bourbon, writing in his cabin at some 
time during a twenty-four-hour period when the ship ran 
through a variety of weather—^rain, thunder, lightning, fog, 
and clear. Said he: 

“Nothing is more remarkable than the changes which have 
happened in the public opinion of the French since the com¬ 
mencement of their Revolution. When we first arrived at 
Bourbon the price of every article of merchandise was rated by 
an act of the Colonieil assembly. No one dared to demand a 
higher price. Before we left the place a man waus almost killed 
by the mob for wishing to take from a poor fisherman, a fish at 
the price fixed by the act. Thus in less than five months the 
public opinion on a very essential point was entirely changed.” 

The homeward-bound Hemy went through dirty weather 
most of December. It must have been a comfort for those on 
board to remind themselves that few Derby ships had ever 
been lost at sea. Nathaniel Bowditch had little to put in his 
sea journal except cedculations of positions. When Christmas 
Day came, however, he was moved to write: 

“This day is the one celebrated by the Romzmish & other 
churches, as the anniversary of the birth of Jesus Christ. Even 
the reformed churches esteem it as a great festival. The Ameri¬ 
cans have reason to remember it with gratitude on account of 
the taking of the British troops at Trenton on 25 Dec. 1776.” 

Almost as though it were an afterthought, Bowditch made 
another entry at the bottom of the page for Dec. 25—an entry 
that marked the start of Bowditch’s career as a writer on navi- 
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gation, an entry of momentous significance for the science of 
navigation. He wrote—scribbled, rather—in his minute hand: 

“Thursday thought of a method of making a lunar observa¬ 
tion which to me is new & in some respects I think it preferable 
to any method hitherto published.’’ 

In this note, as in numerous others in his journal. Bow- 
ditch’s phrasing indicated that during his self-education he had 
neglected letters for mathematics. But the important thing was 
that he had discovered a new way of taking lunars. Later, 
when it came time to explain his method, he was able to set it 
down clearly. The entry made, Bowditch turned to the back of 
his journal and wrote out his formula. During his voyage he 
did not refer to it again. 

The morning after the momentous entry, the Henry sighted a 
brig flying the American colors upside down as a signal of 
distress. The Henry spoke the vessel and discovered her to be 
the Polly of Portland, sixty days out of Plymouth, England, 
bound for Boston. The supercargo and the mate of the Polly 
came over in a small boat and explained that their ship had 
been driven off the coast by a gale. They wanted provisions. 
The Polly was supplied with a barrel of beef and com and 
bread, and while the food was being stoWed in the small boat 
the Pollys supercargo and mate told Captain Prince that 
America and England had signed a commercial treaty. 

Exactly twelve months after starting her voyage the Henry 
came to anchor in Salem Harbor, on Jan. 11, 1796. Bowditch 
went ashore with far more money than he had sailed with, his 
shoes having sold on the island for some three hundred per 
cent profit and the money having been put into goods that 
would sell well in America. He went ashore a respected mem¬ 
ber of the Derby hierarchy after a successful voyage. More 
important, Bowditch went ashore with his sea journal contain¬ 
ing the entry, “Thursday thought of a method of making a 
lunar observation. ...” 

Nathaniel Bowditch’s mathematics had suffered a sea change. 
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N athaniel Bowditch had only three months ashore. Since 
news spread slowly in those days, three months could 
have been devoted to hearing and reading what had been 
happening in Salem and Massachusetts during the year that 
the Hemy had been on her voyage. 

Family news came first, and the worst of it came when Bow- 
ditch was told that his brother-in-law, Captsun David Martin, 
had, with all his crew, died of fever in Hispaniola. 

On the Henrys stormy homeward voyage Captain Prince 
and his officers had learned from the Polly of Portland that a 
new commercial treaty had been signed between the United 
States and £ngl 2 md. Now, back in Szilem, these officers were 
to get the American reaction to the Jay Treaty, intended to end 
the conflicts at sea between Britain and the United States. 
William Bentley was ready to give an indignant description of 
the burning of Jay in effigy in Boston. And had Bowditch 
heard that the people of Philadelphia, in protest against the 
agreement, had tolled bells instead of firing cannons last 
Fourth of July? 

The war in Europe was making it tough for President 
George Washington. His critics continually howled. And the 
situation was even tougher for American neutrals at sea. They 
were plagued both by the British and the French, and this 
treaty negotiated by Jay helped not at all. Some ships were 
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detained by the warring countries. The news served to impress 
on Massachusetts seafaring men that the way of the neutral 
was a hard one. Apparendy the British couldn’t understand 
that neutral ships made neutral goods, no matter where the 
cargo was going. 

Back from his voyage, Bowditch was in a posidon to join in 
the shipping talk with new assurance. The world now looked 
smaller and more detailed, and Seilem had shrunk and he had 
grown. 

One house in the town, however, had grown larger in his 
own mind. This was the handsome residence on the Salem 
Ciommon where Elizabeth Boardman lived with her widowed 
mother. Was Elizabeth Boardman the girl he had been think* 
ing of on the Isle of Bourbon when he wrote his apostrophe to 
American womanhood? Or was he thinking of Mary IngersoU? 
He and Elizabeth Boardman were to be married two years 
hence. Perhaps they had an understanding when Bowditch 
sailed with Captain Prince. 

Captain Prince was to have a new ship for his voyage—the 
Astrea, three hundred and some odd tons, armed with nineteen 
guns. She was built at Bradford the year before and registered 
on Mar. 21, 1796, hardly a week before she sailed. Elias 
Hasket Derby was the owner. In the course of Salem’s mari¬ 
time life three ships named Astrea sailed out of her harbor; the 
Astrea on which Bowditch voyaged was the second of that 
name. 

The Astrea was loaded with a mixed cargo that included 
hats, watches, tin plates, cutlery, iron, lead, copper, glassware, 
and nails. Later she was to take aboard wine and brjmdy. A 
few of the items of the cargo were to prove almost unsalable, 
and another commodity was to be sold only through a bit of 
Yankee trickery. The cargo was to be Bowditch’s worry, for 
on this voyage he was promoted to supercargo. 

Captain Prince got his ship under way on Mar. 27,1796, his 
first port of call to be Lisbon. The Astrea had trouble leaving 
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port, and back in Salem William Bentley wrote in his diary 
that “Captain Prince attempting to get out of the h 2 U‘bor with 
his ship for India, grounded on Marblehead side.” 

At dusk one day after less than a month at sea the Astrea 
sighted the rock of Lisbon, and, after standing off and on all 
night, picked up a pilot from a fishing boat and moved on 
toward port. The ship was searched for gunpowder before she 
was permitted to drop anchor before the city. Bowditch’s 
French enabled him to act as interpreter in de 2 iling with the 
French-speaking Portuguese harbor ofEcieds. 

Around the Astrea were strangely rigged boats from Africa, 
barges with canopied stern seats, manned by mtmy oarsmen, 
big ships from America, and Mediterranean coastal craft—a 
cosmopolitan harbor. The city, with its backdrop of hills, was 
imposing from the water. Ashore, Bowditch found walking on 
the streets so hazardous that he remarked in his journal that 
“one must take care not to have a bath of suds, or worse, 
thrown upon him.” Along these dirty streets he was asked for 
alms again and again by friars whom he pronounced lazy and 
dronish. 

On the voyage from Salem to Lisbon the Astrea had on many 
days reeled off more than a hundred and fifty knots. When the 
ship set sail for Madeira, where more wine was to be picked up, 
the going was annoyingly slow, on some days only eighteen 
knots being recorded. It was May 16 before the ship anchored 
in the open road off Funchal. 

Ashore in Madeira, Bowditch was cedled on to do mathe¬ 
matical parlor tricks. The presumption is that Captain Prince 
boasted about his supercargo’s ability as a calculator, for on 
two occasions, so the stories go, he was challenged to perform. 
The first occasion was at dinner in the home of the Americzm 
Consul, a Mr. Pintard. Mrs. Pintard gave the problem. Several 
years before, she had received a legacy from Ireland. The 
money had been invested in Irelsmd, then had been remitted 
to London, where more interest piled up. She gave the lengths 
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of time the money had remained in Ireland and England and 
the interest in each place. Now, how much money did she 
finally receive in Madeira? Laying down his knife and fork, 
Bowditch said that the problem was difficult because of the 
differences in currency, stared at the ceiling for two minutes 
or so, then gave an answer in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The Pintards were impressed. To arrive at the same answer a 
clerk working for the American Consul had spent some time 
with pen and paper. 

The other story, as told in Henry I. Bowditch’s account of 
his father’s life, is that Captain Prince defied a group of fellow 
shipmzisters to think of a problem that his supercargo could not 
work out immediately. The American captains walked to a 
hotel, went into a huddle over glasses of Madeira, and pro¬ 
duced their problem. Bowditch was called on to tell how deep 
and how wide a ditch would have to be dug around an acre of 
ground in order to raise the level of the acre one foot by piling 
the dirt on the acre. Bowditch told them. Prince collected his 
bets. 

On several days that Bowditch was on the island the natives 
turned out for a festiv«il, during which the little supercargo was 
a spectator at feats of riding such as he had never seen back in 
Salem. He told about it in his journal: 

“A ring being suspended by a small wire about ten feet from 
the ground, at the entrance of the gate of the public garden, a 
horseman attempted to strike it, zmd carry it off while upon 
full gallop. If he gained the prize, he wcis attended by the 
master of ceremonies, mounted on a small colt fantasticzilly 
adorned with ribands, &c., with a most deformed mask, who 
generally gave him a reward fully proportioned to the merit of 
the action, perhaps a whistle, a small flower, or some little 
image.” 

On the night following the riding feats, mummers cavorted 
in Funchal’s streets. Bowditch noted that the mummers in¬ 
cluded some of the best people. 
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For a little less than two weeks the Astrea rolled in the swell 
in the open road before the town, taking on her cargo of wine. 
After the risky trip ashore through the surf Bowditch had time 
to wander up hilly streets, and, if he followed the example of 
other American visitors, rode on a mule up hills crowned with 
villas. 

The Astrea sailed from Madeira on May 27, and during the 
uneventful summer months at sea Nathaniel Bowditch was 
busy with his lunars. Twice the supercargo of the Astrea used 
his new method of finding latitude to correct the position of the 
ship. On these two occasions he did no crowing, simply set 
down the fact that the lunars had corrected the ship’s position. 

On July 22, off the east coast of Africa, he wrote: 

“Latitude by account and observation differ 37 miles, 
owing to the Moz 2 unbique current.” 

On Sept. 6, beyond Java Head, he wrote; 

“The lunar observation yesterday saved us from falling to 
leeward, as we were going with the wind free, but immediately 
after taking the obs. we took in studdin sails & braced up 
sharp.” 

For the most part, Bowditch’s journal of the trip down and 
around the Cape of Good Hope reflected the uneventful 
character of this part of the long voyage—porpoises sighted as 
the ship crossed the equator, on one day all sails set in light 
airs and on the next the sails double-reefed in heavy sezis and 
fresh gales, albatrosses for company in the Indian Ocean, 
sperm whjdes off on the horizon, tropical birds high above the 
masts. 

The easygoing days were over when the ship sighted, in 
Bowditch’s phrase, “the land of Java” and Java Head, a huge 
blue profile on the horizon. The ship now had to feel her way 
through Sunda Strait. In this treacherous passage between 
Java and Sumatra the line and lead had to be used constantly, 
for the water shoaled suddenly in many places, and becalmed 
ships had to anchor to keep from being put ashore by un- 
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charted and erratic currents. Passing through Sunda Strait 
encouraged mariners to grope in their minds for long-forgotten 
prayers. 

New England navigators blundered through this strait 
without the aid of good charts or local pilots, feeling their way 
and sometimes going on the rocks. And when a ship did go 
ashore it often meant that back in some New England marine 
insurance office the vessel’s career would be marked down as 
finished. 

The Astrea crept through part of the strait during one 
September night. The water shoaled suddenly in the darkness, 
and the anchors went down. At midnight a breeze filled the 
sails, and the Astrea moved on her way again slowly, only to 
have to anchor again at 4 o’clock in the morning. The Laurie 
& Whittle charts the Astrea carried might just as well have 
been left in their heavy oak chest, for they were too inaccurate 
for use in this passage between the great, dark islands. 

Passing through Sunda Strait did not mean the end of the 
Astrea's troubles. The vessel had to feel her way through 
Banca Strait, between the islands of Sumatra and Banca, 
moving cautiously, with a man at the masthead and another in 
the chains with the lead. The ship then headed up the South 
China Sea off Borneo, through waters studded with uncharted 
reefs and shoals. All about were strange little islands, looking 
green and fair from the ship’s deck, but linked with stories of 
sharp Malay bolos and raiding outrigger canoes. Mariners 
threading a passage through these waters have had the appre¬ 
hensive feeling that comes to nervous persons alone in a room 
at night—a feeling that someone may be behind you, staring at 
the back of your head. From their green shores the Malays 
were watching. The proas were ready if a chance for a raiding 
party presented itself. 

Charts were of far less help than the directions taken from 
other sea journals. Before leaving Salem Bowditch had made 
notes on the log of a voyage to the west coast of Sumatra and 
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had copied a long paper titled “Enumeration of the Shoals & 
Dangers in the China Seas.“ Salem mariners often compared 
notes on dangerous voyages. In preparing for a voyage, a ship¬ 
master found it wise to consult the sea journals of other masters 
familiar with the waters into which he was going to venture. 
(In order to facilitate the comparison of notes, Salem ship¬ 
masters in the late eighteenth century formed an organization 
called the East India Marine Society, a society in which Bow- 
ditch was to take a leading part. Some of the notes he was 
taking on this trip to Manila were to go into the library of the 
society.) 

During rainy, squally weather the Astrea sighted the Island 
of Luzon on Oct. 2 and anchored in Manila Bay that same 
night. The long voyage was over. 

It was believed by Bowditch’s sons, and some maritime 
histories of Salem say, that the Astrea was the first American 
vessel to reach Manila—the first ship to fly the American flag 
in Manila Bay. Salem has quite a list of notable firsts in ship¬ 
ping records, but this is not one of them. There were other 
American ships in the harbor when the Astrea dropped her 
anchor. On the other hand, Bowditch’s vessel was without a 
doubt the first Salem vessel to reach Manila. 

Not only were there other American ships in Manila Bay but 
in the town of Manila there was an American agent, John 
Stuart Kerr of Philadelphia. The American agent sent a boat 
out early the next morning, and we may judge that super¬ 
cargo Bowditch was at first suspicious of him by the journal 
entry, “Being in Memilla Bay, a boat came on board from 
John Stuart Kerr, who calls himself an American.” 

By 2 o’clock on that Monday afternoon the revenue officers 
had come aboard, and before dusk the Astrea weighed anchor 
and moved further in toward land, off Cavite, some distance 
from Manila. Later the ship anchored in the Pasig River. The 
next morning Captain Prince and his supercargo took the 
ship’s boat into Manila. At the customhouse docks they were 
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met by Kerr, who took the officers to the house of the Gover¬ 
nor, impressing upon them the importance of the call and 
explaining that a year or so before he had got into trouble by 
not bringing officers direcdy to pay their respects to the head 
of the government. 

Bowditch’s impressions were many and vivid during his first 
days in the capital of the Spanish island empire. In the harbor 
were junks from across the China Seas, Malay outrigger creift, 
Spanish gunboats, big ships from Spain and England and 
America. Ashore were strange houses of stone and bamboo, 
streets crowded with brown men, markets in a hubbub of 
trading. 

The girls of Manila were lovely to see. Bowditch wrote of 
them: 

“You can live with them in their houses like man and wife & 
they are looked upon with respect. They are said to be the 
handsomest women in the world. Their dress is chiefly in white 
with a small skirt which reaches no lower than their knees, so 
that a small puff of wind would discover their nakedness, 
but the more modest ones wear a pair of white drawers 
underneath.” 

(Bowditch took care to delete this paragraph when he made 
a copy of his Manila journal for the library of the East India 
Marine Society back home.) 

Even though the girls of Manila were the world’s handsom¬ 
est, this free port of the Philippines was no place for the New 
England mariner to throw care to the winds. Traders had to 
watch what they were doing and what was being done to 
them. Native and Chinese merchants waited for the opportu¬ 
nity to swindle cargo buyers. Burglars waited for a chance to 
move on bare feet into the home of a sleeping shipmaster and 
to move back into the shadows of the street with the sack 
containing the ship’s money. The Spanish officials were 
suspicious of the foreigners in their port. 

Bowditch had one warning of the dangers of the strange 
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island city when someone pointed out a stinking mud puddle 
and said that beneath the filth lay the remains of an English 
ship captain who had died ashore and been buried without 
ceremony. 

No doubt John Stuart Kerr was an important factor in 
preventing the officers of the Astrea from being swindled. From 
all evidence, he earned the two and a half per cent he charged 
for purchases and sales that went through his hands. After he 
had introduced the officers of the Astrea to the Governor he 
took them to his home, where a deal was made for the rental 
of one end of the house, a bamboo structure built to provide 
both living quarters and warehouse space, with back doors 
that opened out on the river. Boats could come to the house 
and load with merchandise for the Astrea. 

During the long and tedious details of selling the Astrea's 
cargo and contracting for sugar and indigo to go back to 
Salem, little Bowditch had time to wander through the streets 
and along the waterfront, to walk out beyond the walls of the 
city to the fields, to join the crowds of natives on their way to 
cockfights. Bowditch was stirred by what he saw, Manila 
inspiring some of the best paragraphs in his Joumads. Even in 
these paragraphs, though, the Astrea's supercargo attempted 
no flights of rhetoric but kept both feet firmly on the deck of the 
Astrea. It probably never occurred to him to attempt to record 
his impressions in lyrical prose; in the first place, there were no 
purple patches in the Salem navigator’s maike-up, and, in the 
second place, he was writing a description to inform other 
shipmasters rather than to entertain them. 

The journal Nathaniel Bowditch kept on his Manila voyage 
was a far more mature work than his first one. The following 
paragraphs are from a copy he made for the East India 
Marine Society. Of course, in making the copy, Bowditch had 
an opportunity to polish his writing and fill out hurried notes 
made on shipboard. During the earthquake of which he writes 
he was ashore, and when he and Prince ran out of their house 
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they found groups of frightened natives kneeling in the street. 
The journal: 

“The city of Manilla is about three or four miles in circum¬ 
ference, is walled all around, and cannon are placed at proper 
intervals, but we were unable to get much information with 
respect to the state of the place, as they were shy of giving any 
information to foreigners. The buildings within the wall are 
all of stone, and none except the churches is more than two 
stories high, on account of the violent earthquakes which they 
generally have at the breaking up of the monsoons. The month 
of March is when they most expect them, but on the fifth of 
November we experienced several violent shocks at about 
2 P.M. which came from the northward and proceeded in a 
southerly direction, continuing with violence nearly two 
minutes. It threw down a large house half a league from the 
city, untiled several buildings, and did much other damage. 
It was not observed on board the ship lying off the bar. The 
motion of the earthquake wtis quicker than those usual in 
America, as the latter are generally preceded by a rumbling 
noise; the former was. not. 

“The suburbs of Manilla are very extensive; most of the 
business is done there. The houses of the wealthier class are of 
two stories, built of bamboo with thatched roofs. No house can 
be built in the suburbs without the particular permission of 
the Governor, fearing if they were too high an enemy might 
make use of them, ais was the case when the English took the 
place formerly, for one of the churches near the walls was very 
serviceable to them. 

“All of the women have a little of the Indian blood in their 
veins, except the lady of the Governor and two or three others, 
though by a succession of intermarriages with Europeans they 
have obtained a fair complexion. The natives (like all other 
Malays) are excessively fond of gaming and cock-fighting. A 
theatre is established for the latter business from which the 
governor draws an immense revenue, the diversion being 
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prohibited at any other place. Sometimes there are five or six 
thousand spectators, each of whom pays heilf a reale. A large 
sum arises from the duties on tobacco and cocoa wine. To¬ 
bacco is prohibited, but if you smuggle any on shore it cannot 
be sold for more than the ruling cost in America, notwithstand¬ 
ing the price is very high. Particular people, licensed by the 
King, are the only persons allowed to deal in it. 

*‘A11 the natives chew dreca and betel, though not mixed with 
opium as in Batavia. This with chewing and smoking tobacco 
make their teeth very black. The segars used by the women, 
and which they smoke all day, are made as large as they can 
possibly get in their mouths. 

“There are great number of CSiinese in Manilla. It is from 
them most of the indigo is purchased. They trade considerably 
with China; their junks arrive at Manilla in January, and all 
their goods are deposited in the custom-house. Some of these 
cargoes are valued at a million of dollars, the duties on which 
amounted to nearly $100,000. The Chinese at Manilla retain 
all the customs of their country, excepting those respecting 
religion and a few other things of smedl moment.” 

Bowditch had reetson enough to set down notes on the Chi¬ 
nese; he was to have extensive dealings with them in getting a 
return cargo for the Astrea. Although the Chinese were no 
open book to him, on the other hand, he did not set them down 
as “inscrutable” and let it go at that. He was not dismayed at 
the number of characters in the Chinese alphabet nor mystified 
at their paintbrush handwriting or put out of countenance by 
their bland faces. About the Chinese Bowditch was altogether 
matter-of-fact. 

“They make use of the Chinese characters in writing,” he 
solemnly made note in his journal, “beginning at the right 
hand of the paper and writing downward. Their manner of 
marking down any number is similar to the common method 
used by Americans in marking boards.” 

“Similar to the common method vised by Americans in 
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marking boards”—in that phrase lay the essence of the gift 
Bowditch was to develop as a teacher of navigation: homely 
simplification. The young man able to start an explanation of 
Chinese numerals so disarmingly would have no trouble when 
he came to explaining luneu^ and higher mathematics to 
thick-fingered, tar-stained American seamen. 

From his prefatory remark Bowditch went on to fill two 
pages of his journal with an exposition of how the Chinese 
counted. As he told it, it wets all pretty simple. No American 
shipmaster need have any trouble counting in Chinese after 
reading Bowditch. 

The officers of the Astrea signed a contract with a Chinese to 
get them some seventy thousand pounds of sugar. The mer¬ 
chant was annoyingly slow about fulfilling the contract and as 
an excuse said the cane wais still growing in the fields. To spur 
him into action. Captain Prince took a step unusual for those 
days: he gave the Chinese one-third of the purchase price. At 
once the Chinese came forward with a quantity of sugar. He 
was given two more advances, and all the order was delivered 
far ahead of time. 

In his role of supercargo Bowditch had to be constandy on 
guard against the appearance of inferior stuff on board. Most 
of the bags had to be examined; otherwise the Astrea would 
have sailed home with dark and wet sugar. 

When the Astrea had arrived in Manila the price of indigo 
had been approximately $80 for about a hundred pounds, but 
as other ships loaded and departed, leaving the Astrea the only 
ship in the market, the price dropped, and Bowditch was able 
to buy at around $75. The Astrea went in for indigo in a big 
way—^and here again the supercargo’s job was made more 
difficult by the efforts to put low-grade cargoes aboeud. 

Nearly all the indigo was brought to the home of Kerr in 
three- and four-pound lots by the natives. At the house the 
stuff was dumped from its sack into a tub for inspection. At 
first Kerr helped with the inspection, but soon Bowditch was 
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expert himself. The big trick of the natives was to wet the 
indigo to increase its weight and thus its price. Bowditch 
observed that indigo had best be bought during January and 
February, the dry season. 

The natives tried other tricks. A group of them brought on 
board boxes in which chips had been substituted for indigo. 
After turning up this chicanery, Bowditch became more watch¬ 
ful in checking cargoes. Next, coolies rowed out to the ship 
and said an error had been made, that two boxes of the forty- 
five they had just delivered should be sent back ashore. Ashore, 
the indigo was removed, the marks changed, and the boxes 
brought back out as part of a new assignment. They were 
turned back just as they were being lowered into the hold. 

For that matter, the Salem ship tried a little sharp practice 
on the natives, the only difierence being that the Astrea's men 
got away with it. They sold the natives New England rum 
and told them it was brandy. In selling the rum, the officers 
of the Astrea did have some slight excuse. The Spanish Govern¬ 
ment forbade the manufacture or sale of spirits made from 
molasses; consequently the only way the rum could be sold was 
through false labeling. 

So hard was it to dispose of the goods the Astrea had brought 
fix>m Salem that Bowditch remarked in his journal that the 
only thing an American vessel should bring to Manila was 
specie. Part of the trouble lay in the fact that shortly before the 
Astrea arrived two ships of the Spanish Philippine Company 
had come out with such cargoes as to glut the market. All the 
fine wines in the Astrea's holds went for very little. The natives 
had neither the taste nor the money for expensive drink, and 
there were only some three thousand Europeans in the port to 
whom the quality wines could be sold. For the Manila market 
the fine wines were no better than the cheapest. 

As the year wore on the Astrea managed to get fair prices for 
the hardware, iron, tin, lead, copper, and cutlery. Hats also 
brought a profit. 
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Bowditch was lucky in his own personal venture. He had 
brought along a number of wooden compasses that cost him 
%2 each. In Manila he got $8 each for them, so badly were they 
needed for the harbor gunboats. He could have sold many 
more. 

After the long struggle to sell their cargo, after experiencing 
an earthquake, after their constant watchfulness to keep from 
being cheated by the natives, the officers of the Astrea, only a 
few days before they were to quit Manila, were robbed, the 
robbery more or less marking the climax of their troubles in 
port. 

One December night Captain Prince, his aides, and seven 
members of the crew were sleeping ashore in the house rented 
from Kerr. In a room next to the sleeping quarters lay a sack 
containing $1,000, a sack that had been noticed during the day 
by a native presenting a list of indigo deliveries. While the men 
of the Astrea slept, two or three natives climbed up a ten-foot 
bamboo pole, took the money from the room, and started on 
their way. Only the fact that they left the window open 
prevented their making a clean getaway, for the open window 
created a draft that awakened Prince. The Captain got 
Bowditch up, and when Bowditch went into the other room to 
close the window he saw that the money was gone. The men 
raised an alarm. An hour or so later a guard boat came across 
the burglars in a canoe, dividing the Astrea's cash. As the police 
boat neared, the canoe upset. All the men were taken, but 
the money went into the water. A little less than $900 was 
fished up from the river bottom. 

During Bowditch’s stay in Manila he set down in his 
journal numbers of reports of other Salem ships out in the East. 
In those days of leisurely voyaging it was customary for ships 
to stzmd by to exchange news. Thus other ships coming into the 
Spanish port brought information of ships in Bombay, at the 
tie de France, at Batavia. Bowditch noted that Captain Brown 
had been attacked on leaving Bombay, that Captain Gibaut 
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had fought off pirates on a voyage from China, that seven 
Americans had died in Batavia of disease. Each ship acted as its 
own clearinghouse tor information on voyages and voyagers. 
There was no way of telling whether the Astrea would be the 
first to bring such news home. 

A certain Captain Dobel, coming into Manila from Mauri* 
tius on the vessel Three Sisters, aroused Bowditch’s curiosity. 
Captain Dobel told stories that were distinctly fishy and 
patronized the shady merchants of the port. In Dobel, Bow- 
ditch was seeing one of the first of the free-laince adventurers of 
the Pacific, a man who would be in scrapes from Siberia down 
to ports on the equator. 

When the Astrea was ready to weigh anchor she had a rich 
cargo on board, a cargo of indigo, sugar, pepper, and hides that 
would be something of a sensation back in Salem. She sailed 
for home on Dec. 12, 1796. 

Homeward-bound voyages are different. The officers and 
the crews have the unconscious feeling that the job is done—all 
there remains to do is get home. To Pulo Condore, an island off 
the coast of Cochin China, thence to Banca Strait, through the 
Strait of Sunda, on to the island of Trinidad—it was a course 
with which the Astrea was now familiar. 

After almost two months at sea, while the Astrea wzis running 
down toward the Cape of Good Hope, the ship sprang a leak. 
The leak marked an end to the relaxed mood of the home¬ 
ward voyage, for the leak was to mean that two men would 
have to be at the pumps constantly until the Astrea reached 
Salem harbor. After eighty-five days at sea, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, the pumps were still working. After one hundred 
and three days at sea, in the latitude of Saint Helena, the 
pumps were still working. Nevertheless, it was not a leak that 
meant grave danger, else Prince would have put in at some 
port. And for that matter, Bowditch made one entry about the 
leak, then never referred to it during the rest of the voyage. On 
Feb. 18, 1797, he wrote: 
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“Tuesday the ship sprang a leak which continued steady till 
we arrived at Salem, being obliged to keep two men to the 
piunps constantly.” 

Homeward bound, the Astrea spoke several ships, and from 
one of them heard news of war. Across the water a voice 
shouted that fighting had begun between ships of the United 
States and France. Without even a sight of a French privateer 
hungry for such a cargo as the Astrea C£irried, however. Captain 
Prince brought his ship into Salem Harbor on the spring 
morning of May 22. 

The Astrea was fourteen days in port before her cargo was 
completely unloaded. For the owner, Elias Hasket Derby, 
there were 722,618 pKJunds of sugar, 63,695 of pepper, and 
29,767 of indigo. For the shipmaster, Henry Prince, there were 
5,016 pounds of indigo and 12,795 of sugar. For Samuel Derby 
there were 930 pounds of indigo and 385 of sugar. And for 
Richard Derby there were 443 pounds of indigo and 96 of 
sugar. The cargo paid duties of $24,020.01. 

Shortly after the Astrea returned William Bentley wrote in 
his diary: 

“Was with Capt. Prince, lately from Manila, who has made 
the greatest voyage from this Port, tho’ not the greatest in 
proportion to the Stock, but upon the actual advance of the 
cargo, for Mr. Derby.” 

And Nathaniel Bowditch had returned richer not only in 
American money but in experience in navigation. At Madeira 
he had checked his own figures for latitude and longitude with 
those in Laurie & Whitde charts and concluded that the 
charts were off. Near Trinidad he had taken several lunar 
observations and discovered that the figures in Moore and 
other books and charts on board were in error. He had cor¬ 
rected data on the dangerous straits through which East 
Indies ships must go. Even in approaching Manila, he had 
found charts marked wrongly. Unaware that he was doing so, 
he was slowly compiling a book on navigation. 
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U p the coast from Salem, in Newburyport, lived an irascible 
young man just launching a career that was to make him 
America’s foremost publisher of nautical books. Edmund M. 
Blunt was his name. Running a library and printing a news¬ 
paper had led him to book publishing. In 1796 he got out The 
American Coast Pilot, a volume compiled by Captain Lawrence 
Furlong, and this book went so well that he reached out for 
other nautical works. 

Blunt became almost Jis famous as a result of a fight with one 
of his engravers as he did from his nautical publications. The 
story of Blunt’s clash with James Akin has been told as illus¬ 
trative of the publisher’s character. Akin, in his office over a 
bookstore in Newburyport’s Market Square, engraved some 
maps and charts for Blunt. The two men quarreled over the 
work, and Blunt became so enraged that he picked up a huge 
iron skillet and threw it at the artist. Akin drew a picture of 
Blunt hurling the skillet, a caricature that he entitled “In¬ 
furiated Despondence.” He sent it to England and had it 
reproduced on pitchers, washbowls, and chamber pots. When 
this decorated bedroom crockery was put on sale in Newbury¬ 
port a number of Blunt’s friends tried to buy them up and 
smash them, but some of the pieces escaped to become rare 
Americana. 

It was some yean before this thunder-mug episode, though, 
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that Blunt decided to bring out an American edition of an 
English work, The Practical Navigator, by John Hamilton 
Moore. This was one of the works in which Bowditch, during 
his voyage to Manila, had discovered errors. 

How Edmund M. Blunt found his way to Bowditch is not 
known, but it is reasonable to presume that he heard stories of 
the little supercargo’s ability. Prince helped to spread word 
of Bowditch’s skill as a navigator. The shipmaster was proud of 
his supercargo’s discovery of a new way to work lunars. It is 
easy to see how it profited Blunt to pay a call on Bowditch. A 
superior way of working lunars was something to make most 
ship captains sit up and take notice; it would be a good thing to 
incorporate in an American edition of an English work on 
navigation. Furthermore, Blunt could not very well afford to 
bring out an American edition of a book in which a young man 
down the coast had found numbers of mistakes. Blunt and 
Bowditch got together. 

There were no skillet-slinging episodes in the relations be¬ 
tween Blunt and Bowditch. The business friendship they 
established during the months that Bowditch was ashore after 
his second voyage continued throughout Bowditch’s lifetime. 
The two young men (Blunt was three years older than Bow¬ 
ditch) probably had no conception of the success they were to 
have when they got together over the idea of an American book 
on navigation. 

To Bowditch the work must have represented, at the very 
least, a chance to use his skill during his months ashore. He was 
to have fifteen months in Salem before going to sea again. He 
was to have many hours to spend as he wished, and for Bow¬ 
ditch idle time meant time to study. He could not only study 
but earn a czish income by working on the Moore opus. (This 
Moore, incidentally, was not a writer who devoted his sole 
attention to navigation. Among his other works was one with 
the long-winded title The Toung Gentleman and Lady's Monitor 
and English Teacher's Assistant: being a collection oj selected pieces 
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from our best voriters; calculated to eradicate vulgar prejudices and 
rusticity oj manners; improve the understanding; rectify the will; 
purify the passions; direct the minds of youth to the pursuit of proper 
subjects; and to facilitate tiieir reading, writing and speaking of the 
English language with elegance and propriety.) 

In a sense, the undeclared war with France furthered Bow- 
ditch’s work on his book. Sea raiders made it dangerous for 
cargo ships to sail, and this is probably the reason why Bow- 
ditch stayed in port for so long. 

Early in the summer of 1797 William Bentley wrote in his 
diary: “The loss of several vessels belonging to this Town, 
captured by the French under circvunstances of which we have 
no suspicions & in Spanish ports, has given serious alarm to 
our merchants.” 

Throughout the rest of the year and on into 1798 the Rev. 
Mr. Bentley’s diary contained many entries on the growing 
hostilities. Sandwiched in among items on sickness and death 
in the community, the triumphant arrival of a porter-drinking 
elephant from India, and alarms over mad dogs, are such 
sentences as, “The depredation on our GJommerce has been 
so great that we seriously feel the mercantile interest im¬ 
poverished. ...” “Went to Boston to see the frigate Consti¬ 
tution launched. ...” And “The expectation of war 
becomes more serious daily.” 

During the months that Bowditch was home Salem turned 
her attention to equipping privateers. The town got up a 
subscription to build a frigate for the United States Navy, and 
white-oak logs for the vessel were hauled through the streets by 
oxen. Elias Hasket Derby, while keeping some of his merchant 
ships laid up, built and armed the fast Mount Vernon and sent 
her on a profitable trading voyage to the Mediterranean. The 
armies marching over Europe made the Mediterranean ports 
hungry for cargoes. 

The town was helping to build and man privateers to cruise 
against the French, but not mzmy of the townspeople had a 
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clear idea of all the ramifications of the conflict. The shipping 
interests—^which meant most of the community—did know, 
however, that with England and France at war it was impossi> 
ble for America to maintain a position of strict neutrality. 
The English seized American ships carrying French goods, and 
the French seized American ships acting in accord with the 
American agreement with England. It was clear that Talley¬ 
rand had insulted President Adams’s negotiators and that no 
more attempts should be made to deal with him. But it was 
even more clear that action should be taken against the French 
for interfering with American commerce at sea. To the people 
of Salem the war meant sea fights with the French and perilous 
voyages through the war zone. 

Until Bowditch himself eventually sailed through the war 
zone when he went to sea again, he took no part in the prepara¬ 
tions for the hostilities. He worked on his book; he widened his 
scholarship. 

One of the first things he did during his year and a half 
ashore was to become a member of the Philosophical Library. 
Back in the days of his apprenticeship, when he had been per¬ 
mitted to use these books captured during the Revolution, he 
had been too poor to join. Now that he could afford to buy 
shares in the library company he weis welcomed as a member, 
for the Rev. John Prince, the Rev. William Bentley, and 
Nathzm Read all belonged and were his friends. 

Bowditch must have been gaining confidence in his ability as 
a mathematician, for it was about this time that he decided to 
speak of his having found an error in Newton. When he had 
discovered this error he had probably been too young and too 
much in awe of the great Newton’s writings to feel sure that he 
was right and Newton wsts wrong. Bowditch had been a 
student, teaching himself. It was only naturad that he 
should believe that somehow, somewhere along the line of his 
calculations, he himself was in error. Now he felt different 
about it. 
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The Story of Bowditch’s announcement of his discovery of an 
error in Newton has been told amusingly by Benjamin Peirce 
in an article that appeared without signature in the New 
tork Review for April, 1839. Benjamin Peirce, a prot6g6 of 
Nathaniel Bowditch, could very easily have heard the story 
from Bowditch himself. The account: 

“At the very outset of his course, while yet engaged in 
navigation, when only twenty-four years old, and four years 
before the publication of the ‘Practical Navigator* under his 
own name, Bowditch gave a most remarkable proof of his 
critical acumen by detecting an important error in the ‘Princi- 
pia,’ which had escaped the penetration of the acutest geom¬ 
eters. This early evidence of his peculiar talent was far above 
the comprehension of the professor of mathematics to whom it 
was shown, and whose objections were quite worthy of the 
author of Webber’s Mathematics. But it would be injustice to 
Webber to foi^et that he was, at this time, thought to be the 
first mathematician of New England, and that he looked down 
from his hillock of glory upon the arithmeticians around him, 
and saw not a single hand raised to contest his supremacy. The 
multitude must, indeed, have wondered at the head which 
could produce two octavo volumes of mathematics; and 
without presuming to inquire whence the rules of measuring 
hogsheads and constructing charts were derived, they must 
have reverenced, as a kind of inventor of time, the man who 
had written a theory of dialing, had actually constructed an 
erect declining sun-dial, and placed it upon the wall of one of 
the Harvard halls, called Massachusetts. The remains of this 
dial are still preserved, converted by the sacrilegious brush 
of the painter into a plain piece of board, square and white. 
What must have been the astonishment of such a man at 
receiving from a humble navigator, a pretended correction of 
the ‘Principia,’ of that immortal work whose presence upon his 
desk was as important to the dignity of the professor, as its 
contents were inscrutable to his comprehension. Not less 
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intense must have been his surprise, than would be ours be at a 
similar attack, from an equally obscure source, upon the 
accuracy of Laplace or Bowditch. He seems to have sneered at 
the audacity of the youth, and to have undertaken to mystify 
him with a letter, the intricacy of which mi^t have puzzled 
even Newton himself, and tells plainly of the confused state of 
his mind. This singular incident must be regarded as illumi¬ 
nating, less the extent of Webber’s attainments, than the 
superiority of the young seaman to all the mathematicians of 
his country. But Webber’s letter, combined with his own 
native modesty and caution, was not without its effect on 
Bowditch, and his correction was not, for several years, pre¬ 
sented to the American Academy, and published in their 
transactions.” 

No doubt the rebuff by the great Webber of Harvard must 
have left Bowditch a little hurt, but there is no record that he 
brooded about it. In fact, Bowditch had more important 
things on his mind. To the student of Bowditch’s life, the most 
important thing during this period was the book on navigation. 
This is an opinionthat Bowditch surely would have disputed. 
Bowditch’s attention was on an entirely different event. 

As a prelude to the event we find a plmnp and good-looking 
young man in the dress of a minister walking across Salem 
Clommon on the Mar. 25, 1798. This was William Bentley, on 
his way to perform a wedding. He went into one of the town’s 
most imposing houses, a white house on the east side of the 
square. The local newspaper recorded the event thus: 

“Married —In this town, by the Rev. Mr. Bentley, Mr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch to Miss Euzabeth Boardman.” 

In those days the people of Salem made no fuss whatever 
over weddings; consequently it never occurred to the editors of 
The Salem Gazette to record what the bride wore, how the 
Boardman house was decorated, or where the couple were 
going on their wedding trip. 

No letters or diaries cast light on the marriage. Later, when 
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Bowditch went to sea, he had no opportunity to write to his 
bride. In fact, little is known of the marriage of Nathaniel 
Bowditch to Elizabeth Boardman beyond that the couple made 
their home with the widowed mother of the girl. The girl’s 
age is known: she was eighteen. Also, there are the phrases 
used after her death to describe her: “a lady of remarkable 
intelligence, and worthy of his choice,” and “amiable and 
excellent.” Then there is the tradition in the Bowditch family 
that Bowditch’s first love was Mary IngersoU, his cousin. 
Mary IngersoU refused him, so the story has it, whereupon 
he turned to Elizabeth Boardman. 

Between Mary IngersoU, the red-cheeked coimtry girl, and 
Elizabeth Boardman, the girl living in the handsome mansion 
on the Common, the latter is by far the more romantic figure. 
The bare facts provide the essentials for romance—the bril¬ 
liant Uttle supercargo, the son of a drunken and defeated man; 
the voyages on the Indiaman, during which the former ap¬ 
prentice won promotion; the girl, daughter of a shipmaster 
who had died in the West Indies, waiting at home in the big 
home; the girl who saw the brilliance of the little seaman long 
before he begzm to shine in the eyes of other folk of Salem. 

However, aU we have from the record is that Elizabeth 
Boardman and Nathaniel Bowditch had only a scant five 
months together. And even the happiness of these five months 
was not unmarred. Four months after the marriage Bowditch 
was summoned fix)m the house on the Common by the news 
that his father had had a stroke. 

As mual, Bentley made a note in his diary, writing: 

“Habb. Bowditch had a paralytic stroke for which he has 
been preparing himself by many years of intemperance.” 

On July 28, Habakkuk died, and Nathaniel Bowditch, 
looking back on the last sad yezurs of his father’s life, decided 
that his father had lived too long and hoped that he himself 
would not live past his own span of happiness. 

Until Habakkuk’s death the young sup>ercargo might have 
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thought of his father’s house as his home. Now the Boardman 
mansion on the Common became home. 

On Aug. 15,1798, the Astrea had her cargo aboard. Captain 
Henry Prince was scheduled this time to t 2 ike the ship to 
Alicante in Sp 2 un. All ready for sea, the vessel waited until 
Aug. 21 for a breeze. Early in the morning of that day the 
ofRcers were called from their homes, and by, 8:30 o’clock they 
were under way. Sailing along beside them as they went out of 
the harbor was the little boat from which Elias Hasket Derby 
waved good-by. Beyond Baker’s Light the officers stood and 
watched Marblehead grow smaller astern, then turned to keep 
their eyes on an outward-bound brig that they rapidly 
outdistanced. 

Bowditch was reminded of his task of revising Moore’s 
“Epitome,” which was the title by which he referred to the 
Practical Navigator, when at noon he took sights on Cape Ann, 
for the sights taken by Bowditch disagreed with those set 
down in Moore’s book. Again Bowditch set the ship’s watch by 
the stars. 

During this crossing the Astrea's officers were constantly 
aware that they might have to fight off a French attack and 
that they might even be captured by a French fighting ship. 
They did not need good memories to keep their danger in 
mind. On the second day out, in fog, they heard guns to the 
windward. When the fog lifted there was nothing in sight. 

Fair days followed the thick weather at the start, fair days on 
which they saw the sails of convoys in the distance. On another 
day they saw a sail come over the horizon and tacked ship to 
keep away. The Astrea's officers were in no melodramatic 
mood about their voyage; they were ready to fight if they had 
to, but uppermost in their minds was the thought that they 
were supposed to C 2 urry a cargo safely to Spain. 

Almost a month at sea, they saw thirteen sails in a convoy 
one day. Shortly afterward they spoke an American ship. 
Using a megaphone to make his voice carry across the water, 
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the Americtin Captain said that French privateers were very 
thick in the gut of the Strait of Gibraltar. Also, Nap>oleon had 
taken Malta and was being pursued by Nelson. 

The Astrea was in sight of the coast of Spain now and was 
steering in light airs directly for the Earl of St. Vincent’s fleet. 
At 2 o’clock on the afternoon of Sept. 20, three lieutenants 
from the Hector, seventy-four guns, came on board and ordered 
the Astrea to bear down on their ship. Captain Prince had to go 
aboard the Britisher with his papers. When his boat came 
back alongside the Astrea, Prince reported that he had been 
treated politely. 

Moving in among the ships of the British fleet, the Astrea 
passed under the stem of the Admiral’s ship late in the after¬ 
noon, and Prince went aboard to ask the Earl of St. Vincent 
for a passport to enter Cddiz. He got the passport. Since it was 
late when Prince returned, the Astrea anchored within the 
fleet for the night. 

No sooner had it got dark than from the riding lights that 
marked the British ships came lanterns, these Izmtems bobbing 
over toward the Astrea —officers being rowed over to make such 
small purchases as soap and tobacco. In his sea journal Bow- 
ditch wrote, with an air of giving the devil his due, that the 
British officers insisted on paying full price for everything. 
And while the Salem Yankees were doing their small-change 
trading on the deck of their ship, they picked up more news 
of the strait through which they expected to sail. It was news 
that held little comfort. Privateers in the gut were audacious in 
the extreme. They had even been so bold as to attack three 
ships of the line, two of them of seventy-four guns, the attack 
occurring during a calm, when men of the warships had been 
out in boats towing their vessels around. Although the priva¬ 
teers had been driven off, some of the British seamen had been 
killed. In the opinion of the British naval ofiicers, it was almost 
impossible for a merchant vessel to enter the strait without 
being taken. 
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Bowditch’s journal of this overnight visit with the British 
fleet reflects no awe of John Jervis, the Earl of St. Vincent. The 
British sea commander who had achieved a great victory over 
the Spzmish fleet was given no more attention than were num* 
hers of Yankee shipmasters met at sea. 

The next afternoon the Asirea dropped anchor in the harbor 
of C^diz. In an hour the health ofiicers came aboard, bringing 
with them some strange ideas of hygiene. The health ofiicers 
were strict enough in their examination of the crew, but when 
they came to looking at the ship’s papers they were downright 
eccentric. They would touch none of them until these papers 
had been soaked in salt water. The ship’s log was rendered fit 
for examination by one simple, startling gesture: the health 
ofiicers threw it overboard. After the canvas-backed volume 
had been fished out of the harbor water, dripping, the health 
ofiicers considered it free of contamination. 

The atmosphere of the harbor of Cddiz was tense. Other 
Americans were there, ready to talk about the dangers of the 
strait and of the waters off Spain. One American came aboard 
and told of losing his ship to a French privateer. The officers of 
the Astrea learned that on several occasions the French had 
taken vessels at the very mouth of the harbor, and, as proof of 
this grim information, a French frigate was to be seen in the 
harbor, kept there by the English fleet outside, but nevertheless 
ready to pounce, given an opportunity. 

Two guards had been put aboard by the health authorities, 
and when these guards were taken ashore later Bowditch went 
along in the boat. He wamdered through the narrow streets, 
staring at the neat stone houses, and made note that the port 
was far cleaner than Lisbon. 

For Bowditch, the high point of the stay in Cddiz was his 
visit to the new observatory, built on “the Isle of Cddiz.” 
Bowditch was taken to see the observatory by Count Malle- 
vante, the two men having struck up a friendship because of 
their common interest in astronomy. Bowditch enjoyed seeing 
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the observatory, but he wasn’t bowled over by it. He liked the 
Count. “I gave him,” wrote Bowditch, ‘‘my method of working 
lunar observations which he was to print at the end of the 
nautical almanac.” 

Cddiz was apparently a good place to buy books, for Bow- 
ditch picked up quite a number of texts on astronomy and 
navigation and several volumes of Spanish history. 

The Astrea was in the port of C^diz for twenty-two days. 
During this month there was plenty of time to speculate on 
the activities of Napoleon and Nelson in the Mediterranean— 
and speculation was about all there was to it, since there was 
little accurate information. Bowditch noted in his journal that 
“it is a barren place for news from the Spaniards. They have 
only one newspaper printed on the whole kingdom and that is 
at Madrid.” 

Often, by the time news had reached C^diz, it had been 
distorted. Thus we find in Bowditch’s journal the information 
that the fleet of Napoleon (Bowditch always wrote “Buona¬ 
parte”) had been entirely taken or destroyed by Admiral 
Nelson. The note could have had a basis of truth in the an¬ 
nihilation by Nelson of the squadron of Admiral Brueys. 

Making up a convoy with three other armed cargo ships, the 
Astrea sailed for Alicante on Nov. 12, through the strait in 
which so many privateers were on patrol. They made slow 
going of it. 

At 9 o’clock on the night of Nov. 19, under a bright moon, 
the convoy discovered a sail to the windward and got ready 
for action. Bowditch’s behavior during the preparations for 
the encounter served to illustrate his character better than any 
other incident during his years at sea. To Bowditch was 
assigned the task of handing up gunpowder from a storeroom 
in the aft part of the ship. He climbed down into the store¬ 
room, there to await orders. He couldn’t see the approaching 
sail, and the only clues he would have of the start of a sea fight 
would be the hurrying feet overhead and the thud of the 
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cannon. The powder storeroom was no place for a nervous 
man. 

It was discovered when the sail drew nearer that it was an 
English vessel heading in for Gibraltar, and in the general let¬ 
down that followed aboard the Astrea the little supercargo was 
forgotten. Finally Prince remembered and went to tell Bow- 
ditch to come up. When the shipmaster looked down into the 
lantern-lighted storeroom he burst into laughter. Bowditch 
was sitting on a keg of gunpowder, writing on his slate, the 
picture of schol 2 u:ly comp>osure. 

Prince called down, “Well, Mr. Bowditch, can you be 
mziking your will now?”^ 

Bowditch was working on a problem in navigation. 

All Bowditch wrote of the incident was: “At about 9 P.M. 
discovered a sail to windward. Gk)t ready for action, but it 
proved to be an English ship bound for Gibraltar.” 

Three days later the convoy again got ready to fight, this 
time in a gale, but the raider evidently decided that attacking 
four ships was not for her and went down under the horizon 
again. 

The long voyage from the west to the east coast of Spain was 
ended on Nov. 23, the nineteen-gun Astrea dropping her anchor 
in nine fathoms in Alicante Bay at 8:30 o’clock at night. The 
next day Bowditch took sights. Again he checked his observa¬ 
tions with the cheurts and discovered the charts to be in error. 

The Derby ship was to take on a cargo of brandy at the 
Spanish port. Providing for the big thirsts back in the states 
turned out to be a tedious business, because the Astrea had to 
stay in Alicante almost three months before all her pipes of 
brandy were aboard. 

The three months were miserable ones for Nathaniel Bow¬ 
ditch. In the fragmentary way that news traveled in those days, 
he received word that his wife Elizabeth had died, and he had 
to stay aboard his ship, unable to fill in the details of her 

i Young’s memoir. 
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death, unable to get word back to Salem, unable to do any¬ 
thing but wait as bits and scraps of messages came across the 
Atlantic and into the Mediterranean from his home. 

The first news about Elizabeth reached Alicante on Dec. 4, 
1798, in a letter written to Captain Prince by Joseph White, 
who had served as the Astrea^s agent in G^diz. In his letter 
White said that a ketch named the Brothers, Felt master, had 
arrived at Cddiz, bringing word that Nathaniel Bowditch’s 
wife was dead. Bowditch waited for letters from his friends, but 
none found their way through the war zone. All he knew of the 
death wtis that it was some time during October. 

Then, on Dec. 7, word came from the Salem shipmaster 
Thom2U5 William. Writing from Gibraltar, Captain William 
said that he had attended the funeral of Bowditch’s wife before 
he left America. This apparentiy was the total information 
Bowditch was to receive. He would have to wait until he had 
returned to Salem before he would kncfw the circumstances of 
her death, whether she had left a message for him, and where 
she had been buried. 

Bowditch gave little indication of the grief he felt at the loss 
of his wife, and only one friend of the family ever offered a clue. 
This friend. Judge Daniel Appleton White, delivered an 
address in Salem in honor of Bowditch shordy after Bow¬ 
ditch’s death, drawing on a close knowledge of the family in 
preparing it. In speaking of Elizabeth, Judge White said: 
‘‘A momentary vision of bliss had thus flitted before him and 
vanished forever, leaving no trace of itself in his path of life.” 

Bowditch took litde interest in going ashore. He stayed 
aboard the ship and without showing any great enthusiasm 
in it continued to take lunars. Once he made a note in his 
journal that he had fallen and hurt himself. 

From the deck of the Astrea he watched a French privateer, 
which had come into the harbor to look over the American 
ships there. The privateer, a brig of ten guns and sixty men, 
put out a boat, and members of the French crew rowed around 
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the harbor, shouting insults at the men from the States. During 
one of the boat’s circuits of the harbor it collided with the 
Astrea's boat. The men from the Astrea came back aboard, 
pleased that their boat had not been damaged, whereas the 
Frenchmen’s had. 

Finally, the Astrea had her full consignment of the huge 
barrels of brandy and on Feb. 15, 1799, got under way for 
America, sailing in the company of five other vessels for 
protection. Out through the strait the five companion vessels 
were so slow that they were an aimoyance. Once the Astrea 
took a line aboard from two of the other ships and towed them 
in order to hurry the convoy along. 

Bowditch’s journal for the homeward voyage is taken up 
mostly with sights and observations—notes for his work in 
revising Moore’s The Practical Navigator. His journal ends on 
Apr. 6, 1799, with the note, “At 11 P.M. arrived in Salem 
Harbour. Went ashore. In morning fired a S 2 ilute.” 

“Went ashore,” wrote Bowditch tersely in his sea journal, 
and we are left to imagine his trip through the town to the 
white house on the Ck>mmon. It was probably midnight or 
later when he got away from his ship; so there were no friends 
to greet him as he hurried through the dark streets. His 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Mary Boardman, was there in the big 
house to receive him, to tell him of Elizabeth’s death of con¬ 
sumption on Oct. 18. 

He went on living in the Boardman mansion with his 
mother-in-law, but he returned to her the things Elizabeth had 
brought to him as a dowry. It was his feeling, he said, that he 
should not keep the plate and household goods. He and Eliza¬ 
beth had been married such a short time, he said, that he felt 
he had no right to keep her bridal gifts. 

“A momentary vision of bliss had thus flitted before him and 
vanished forever, leaving no trace of itself in his path of life.” 

An honor came to Bowditch shortly after his return from the 
voyage. On May 28 he was elected a member of the American 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences. His friends, the men who had 
helped him with his studies during his apprenticeship, were 
members of the academy. One of them—the Rev. Mr. Prince 
or Read or the Rev. Mr. Bentley—could have proposed him 
for membership. Nevertheless, membership in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences was a distinction for him. This 
society, founded by John Adams in Boston in 1780, was to 
afford Bowditch a means of publishing a great many of his 
scientific papers in years to come. During his latter years he was 
to be president of the society. 

Only four days before his election to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences Bowditch’s revision of Moore’s “Epitome” 
was copyrighted. It was not published, however, until after he 
had gone to sea again. The volume did not carry Bowditch’s 
name, merely referring to revisions by “a skilful mathematician 
and navigator.” To William Bowditch, Nathaniel’s brother, 
now working as a clerk in Salem, had been delegated the task 
of helping with some of the new tables that went into it. 

The volume did not represent a complete job of revision. 
Bowditch had not examined every figure in every table in the 
book by any means; but he had added tables that were much 
needed, and he had corrected numbers of errors. It was still 
Moore’s book plus some corrections and additions by Bowditch. 

Up in Newburyport, Blunt was starting the work of printing 
the book, the inked plates pressing down on paper of Bow- 
ditch’s first publication. 

The text wets described as follows: 

“The New Practical Navigator: being an Epitome of 
Navigation, containing the different Methods of Working the 
Lunar Observations, and all the Requisite Tables used in the 
Nautical Almanac, in determining the Latitude and Longitude 
and Keeping a complete record at Sea. Illustrated by proper 
Rules and Examples. The whole exemplified in a Journal kept 
firom England to the Island of Teneriffe: also, the substance of 
information every candidate for the American Navy ought to 
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be acquainted with, previous to his being appointed. This with 
the sea terms, are particularly recommended to the attention 
of all young gentlemen designed for, or belonging to the sea. 
The first American from the thirteenth English edition of 
John Hamilton Moore, improved by the introduction of 
several new Tables, and by large additions to the former 
tables, and revised and corrected by a skilful mathematician 
and navigator. Illustrated with copper plates. To which are 
added, some general instructions and information to mer> 
chants, masters of vessels and others concerned in navigation, 
relative to the mercantile and maritime laws and customs. 
Newburyport: Printed by Edmund M. Blunt.” 

It was a good steurt, but that’s all that it was. Bowditch had 
years of work ahead of him on the book. 
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AT the age of twenty-six Nathaniel Bowditch had outgrown 
.l\ whatever freakish aspect he may have had as a self- 
educated youth. He was one of the outstanding scholars of the 
community, on the way to being one of the community stal¬ 
warts. Now instead of borrowing books he could lend them. 
Now he had keys to open doors to all the intellectual life of 
S 2 dem. He even had money to invest—a key that could open 
other doors. 

Part of the money he had made on his overseas voyages he 
put into a schooner. His Captain, Henry Prince, and his uncle, 
Jonathan Ingersoll, invested with him. The three men held 
onto their vessel for about a year, selling it in 1800. This 
schooner, the John, might have been used in coastal or West 
Indies trading. However, neither Bowditch nor Prince made a 
voyage on it, and although Ingersoll could have taken her out 
he had settled down to life as a farmer. 

Some of Bowditch’s conversation during these months he 
was in Salem has come down to posterity in the diary of 
William Bentley. The pastor wrote: “Mr. Bowditch tells me 
that Cadiz is supposed to contain 90,000 souls. That the streets 
are narrow but kept clean. That the Observatory on the Island 
three miles from the City is in happy progress. That their 
instruments are chiefly from England.” 

And some of Bowditch’s conversation must have been about 
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the health of Elias Hasket Derby. The shipping prince of 
Salem was one of the principal topics along the waterfront. He 
did not appear at his countinghouse for weeks at a time because 
of illness. The shipowner for whom Bowditch sailed had piled 
up a fortune of $1,000,000 and had built himself a great man* 
sion in Salem, a mansion in which were rare furnishings, 
brought home from China. More than a dozen vessels making 
Salem their home port were owned by Derby. Now, sdthough 
he was only sixty years old, the shipping prince appeared to be 
dying. His condition had grown worse after the loss of his wife, 
who had died in April, the month that Bowditch came back 
from C^idiz. 

Derby was getting ready to die, but before he quit his great 
house he sold his Indiaman, the Astrea, to Boston shippers. 
These Boston merchants liked not only the Asirea but her 
officers, too. Captain Prince was hired to take the Astrea out to 
the East Indies, and Bowditch was hired to be the ship’s 
supercargo. 

The arrangements for the voyage cut short Bowditch’s time 
ashore. Before going to sea again he had only part of April, all 
of May and June, and part of July. During this time the navi¬ 
gator offered his publisher. Blunt, new corrections for Moore’s 
“Epitome.” The first revision was to be published in Septem¬ 
ber, 1799, when Bowditch would be at sea again. Blunt took 
the new corrections and said he would use them but pointed 
out that it was too late to get them into the first Americzm 
edition. 

Bowditch had turned to Mary IngersoU for sympathy and 
companionship after the death of Elizabeth. He had excuse 
enough to call at the Danvers home of his first cousin. He had a 
social reason: he and Mary had been friends since childhood. 
He had a business reason: he and Mary’s father had pooled 
their funds to invest in a schooner. When Nathaniel had first 
been in love with Mary IngersoU she had regarded him only as 
a cousin and a friend. Perhaps he had bored her by talking 
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about nothing but mathematics. Now, this tall, rosycheeked 
country girl saw him differently. 

When it was time to go to Boston for his voyage, Bowditch 
drove down to the town on the Charles with thoughts of Mary 
to accompany him. 

In Boston he immediately became involved in a series of 
little crises in helping to get and keep a crew for the Indiaman. 
The crew was no more Bowditch’s concern than was naviga¬ 
tion, since as supercargo he was supposed to keep his mind 
only on the business affairs of the owners, but Bowditch took a 
h 2 md in everything. Apparently men along the Boston water¬ 
front thought going to sea was somewhat dangerous on ac¬ 
count of the French. At this time shanghaiing had not been 
added to the other indignities suffered by the ordinary sea¬ 
man; so the officers of the Astrea had to find men who were 
hungry enough or adventurous enough to go aboard and sign 
the articles. Among the hungry and adventurous men who 
finally found berths up forward were, in Bowditch’s phrase, 
“tinkers, tailors, barbers, country schoolmasters, one old Green¬ 
wich pensioner, a few Negroes, mullatoes and Spaniards.” 

After having regained some sense of proportion through the 
aid of a few meals aboard ship, numbers of the men decided 
that Massachusetts looked far greener than Manila ever would 
and proceeded to jump ship. One deserter was from Sadem, 
which caused Bowditch to think of him as a “lad” rather than 
a “scoundrel.” 

On the day before the Astrea sailed, a boat rowed out to 
where the Astrea lay in the harbor, and Edmund M. Blunt 
climbed aboeurd. The publisher had hurried down to Boston 
from his printing shop in Newburyport for an interview with 
Bowditch. He and Bowditch held a long talk in the cabin 
while Prince sat by, saying nothing. Blunt praised Bowditch’s 
work in revising the “Epitome” but said he wasn’t satisfied. 
What Bowditch should do. Blunt declared, was to make a 
complete revision of the book—go over everything. 
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The publisher assured Bowditch that the revisions that had 
been made were excellent. ‘Tt you had not corrected the 
declination,” declared Blunt, “I should have lost the whole 
edition.”^ Blunt wanted more of the same. 

When Blunt climbed down into his boat and went ashore he 
had Bowditch’s agreement to overhaul The Practical Navigator 
completely. It was to be a new book when Bowditch got 
through with it, a much more seaworthy book. 

Bowditch sent a hurried letter to Mary Ingersoll the day 
that he sailed. 

Boston Harbour 22 July 1799 

My Dearest Friend, 

Having about 65 dollars in bank money which I did not wish 
to carry with me, I have enclosed it in this letter, you will please 
to give your Pa to put with the other money left with him. 

Last Saturday our money was brought on board since then 
(by desire of Mr. Amory) I have not left the Ship. This is quite 
agreeable to me, as I have but few acquaintances in Boston & 
have no particular business on shore. We are now ready for sea 
and shall sail the first fair wind. The Ship was hauled off in the 
harbour last Fryday to keep the people from running away, but 
this did not hinder one Salem lad from attempting to gain the 
shore although the tide was setting strongly against him. We had 
no news of him for 2 or 3 days, but yesterday noon he made his 
appearance having been at Salem during his absence. Another 
Boston scoundrel run off, but Mr. Amory & myself pursued him 
through Charleston, Cambridge & back again to Charleston. 
After a long chase he was taken & is now aboard ship. Two 
others have got entirely clear. It was with the greatest difficulty 
we obtained our complement of men, & a curious set of them we 
have, on the list are Tinkers, Tailors, Barbers, Country School¬ 
masters, one old Greenwich pensioner, a few negroes, mullatoes, 
Spaniards &c &c &c but they will do well enough when properly 
disciplined. 

My best wishes attend you Pa, Ma, Greorge & Harry. If I 
^ Young. 
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should meet Nat this voyage I shall inform him of what has 
taken place during his absence. I expect to be at home about the 
same time that he is. If his voyage proves prosperous it will give 
me great pleasure. & now Mary I must bid you adieu for a few 
months. If any opportunities offer of writing home, you may rest 
assured that I shall not forget to send you a few lines—I did not 
see our good friend Caroline when last in Salem. Please tell her 
my best wishes attend her. Adieu 

Yours affectionately^ 

Nathaniel Bowditch 


Miss Mary Ingersoll 

P.S. I forgot to mention that I arrived safe at Boston with my 
old Horse & Chaise without any accident excepting being now 
& then put in a little ^^bodilvfear.^^ Accept my best compliments. 

N.B. 

Monday Morn 8 A.M. We are now under sail. This letter 
will be forwarded by Mr. Amory who is now on board. 

Adieu NB 

Bowditch’s sea journal of this voyage to Batavia and Manila 
is disappointing as a record. It was supposed to be merely a 
business account and therefore could be expected to be dull, 
but this does not explain why it contained scrambled, hurried, 
and partly incomprehensible notes. The explanation lies in his 
work on the book on navigation; between his shipboard duties 
and his work for Blunt he did not have time to write an ac¬ 
count of the voyage. 

During the voyage south in the Atlantic there was only one 
incident, a meeting with an English Guineaman, that Bow- 
ditch considered interesting enough to record in detail. The 
supercargo evidently regarded this meeting with the British 
slaver as worth setting down because of the mildly impudent 
conduct of Captain Prince. Almost two months at sea, on 
Sept. 14, the Astrea sighted another ship. The sail was in 
sight throughout the day and next morning proved to be a 
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British slaver. As the Astrea drew nearer, the slave ship fired a 
gun to leeward, a salute that the Astrea returned. On drawing 
nearer, the Guineaman fired a gun to windward. The Astrea, in 
returning the compliment, nearly hulled the stranger. Within 
hailing distance, the British slaver ordered the American ship 
to put a boat over. Prince refused, telling the slaver to come on 
board if he wanted anything. Finally, the master of the slaver 
was forced to explain that Prince would have to come over 
because his boat was calking—as Prince had been able to see 
for himself all along. Bowditch ended his account by writing, 
“Mr. Carlton went on board with the clearance, and the 
surgeon came on board us, and, after examining our papers 
and acting in a manner becoming a Guineaman, they made 
sail.” 

Bowditch’s long hours of study at sea had already injured his 
eyes. Other officers of the Astrea and the men on watch were 
used to seeing him ciphering late at night, after the lights of the 
cabin had been put out, standing in the companionway and 
working under the faint illumination coming from the 
binnacle. 

The flickering light provided by the burning oil wick of the 
binnacle was a poor thing with which to follow rows of czilcula- 
tions, but at least on fair nights at sea Bowditch had peace in 
which to work. There were far fewer distractions at sea than 
there were on land. The sounds of the moving ship provided a 
musical background for the slow £md tedious work of preparing 
a guide tor other ships. 

Bowditch’s work held the interest of the crew—those mem¬ 
bers of the crew, that is, who were seamen. Not all the men up 
forward were “tinkers, tailors, barbers, and country school¬ 
masters,” despite Bowditch’s phrase. Some of them were deep¬ 
water men, and some of them wanted the book learning that 
would put them in officer’s berths. 

To those men who wanted to learn Bowditch undertook to 
teach navigation. 
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Here again Bowditch was doing something that would give 
him a big advantage over the landsman attempting to write a 
book on navigation. The landsman could set forth the princi¬ 
ples of celestial navigation, but could the seaman without 
education understand them when they were written? In 
teaching members of the crew, Bowditch was learning how to 
teach. If one explanation of a mathematiczd principle proved 
too difficult for a seaman to understand, Bowditch could try 
another one. He learned to simplify his instruction, to put it 
into the terms of the men up forward. 

Bowditch liked to teach. Helping members of the crew with 
navigation was no chore for him. As Captain Prince said, Bow¬ 
ditch had a zest for learning, and he communicated that zest. 
To Bowditch there was something so completely fascinating 
about mathematics that he never supposed for a minute that 
everyone else wouldn’t be fascinated, too. He was capable of 
introducing a friend to a problem in geometry or trigonometry 
with the same air that another man would introduce a dashing 
blonde (m: brunette. 

During this voyage of the Astrea members of the crew gath¬ 
ered in the shelter of the ship’s boat to argue over lunar cal¬ 
culations—and a queer lot they must have been, discussing 
sines and cosines instead of girls and rum. 

In those days a greater gulf existed than exists today between 
the men up forward and the officers aft. Because Nathzmiel 
Bowditch bridged this gulf through his instruction in naviga¬ 
tion, he was popular with the seamen. It was not that he was 
particularly democratic. Possibly because he was sensitive 
about his own background, he took pride in later life in asso¬ 
ciating with the “best people.” It was simply that he was so 
absorbed in mathematics that it was the one subject he most 
wanted to talk about, and he was glad to have anyone talk 
with him. 

Even if he had not trained those men of the Astrea to be 
navigators, he probably would have been popular on ship- 
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board. Put a brainy person down among a group of men whose 
only feats are performed with muscle, and, unless that brainy 
person has an absolutely snarling disposition, he will be looked 
on with respect. Further, Bowditch was little and therefore 
aroused an affection that is paid to even the most waspish 
of little men—and Bowditch, though quick-tempered, was 
friendly. 

He was particularly friendly to the cabin boy, Charles F. 
Waldo, when the boy, who was to grow up and become a 
sailing master in the navy, had his troubles with the heaving 
deck of the Astrea on the voyage out East. 

This voyage out East wore on uneventfully—^without 
heroics, without rescues on wind-tom waters, without can¬ 
nonading— a. plodding course to a trading port on the other 
side of the world. Batavia was reached on Dec. 17, 1799, the 
ship first coming to anchor in Batavia Road. The next day the 
ship moved into the port of Batavia, Tonjong Priok. 

At this time the Java city was notoriously unhealthy because 
of the dirty drinking water from the canals of the swampy city. 
In the hotel used by the masters of American ships it was 
proudly reported that forty guests were there, and in weeks not 
a single pierson had died. 

Malays, Arabs, Chinese, and Javemese were to be seen 
against the incongruous background of Dutch houses with 
tiled roofs and diamond-paned windows, houses completely 
unsuited for the tropical heat. 

The Astrea was only four days in Batavia, pulling up her 
anchor and setting sail for Manila when the Dutch officials 
decreed that the Salem vessel could not have a shipload of 
cofiee but must take half coffee and half pepper at a price set 
by the Dutch rulers of the island. But during the stay in port 
Bowditch and the other officers of the Astrea had time to visit 
the masters of various American vessels, including several from 
Salem. The men had letters to give to masters of ships bound 
home. One of Bowditch’s was to Mary IngersoU, scrawled in 
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haste, lacking the self-consciousness it might have had if 
Bowditch had known it was going to be carefully saved for 
more than a hundred years. 


Batauia 20 Deer 1799. 

Dearest Mary, 

I must refer you to your father’s letter for the particulars of 
our voyage. It will be longer than I expected when we left 
America. At present I do not think it probable that we shall be 
home before September. I should have made a very slim voyage 
if we had retmned from Batavia. Now I am sure of making 
something handsome if we arrive home safe, of which I have but 
little fear, as our Ship is well armed & manned. This place at 
present is healthier than usual as the rainy season has just begun. 

I never enjoyed a better state of health than this voyage; excuse 
the shortness of this Scrawl, as the boat has this moment come on 
Shore to carry us on board Ship. Believe me to be yours 
sincerely 

N Bowditch 

P S Do not show this miserable letter to any person 

NB 

According to one account, the Franklin of Boston, com¬ 
manded by Captain Devereux of Salem, was in Batavia at this 
time, chartered by the Dutch East India Company to make an 
annual voyage to Japan. By making this voyage to Nagasaki 
the Franklin was credited with being one of the first American 
ships to be received by the Japanese. 

Prince and Bowditch were taken to call on the CJovernor 
General, and Bowditch was amused at the stories he heard of 
the pomp with which that official had formerly conducted 
himself. In earlier days the Governor General had appeared 
in public attended by guards and preceded by trumpeters; 
when his carriage came along other carriages had been forced 
to stop and the occupants to dismount. Such processions had 
been ridiculed by officers of a British squadron lying in the 
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harbor, the Britons staging a burlesque procession in which 
they ceremoniously carried cows’ horns and bottles. 

On her way to Manila, the Astrea moved in light airs and 
spent days and nights becalmed. Without a breeze the ship 
was in danger because of the strong currents moving on un¬ 
charted courses around the islands. On nights when the ship 
was becalmed Bowditch took sights on the stars and studied 
the planets. When the Astrea was under sail the moving deck 
made sights difficult. Here he had not only a steady deck but 
the dustless air above the tropical seas to aid his observations. 
One night Bowditch made a munber of notes on Jupiter after 
studying the planet through his glass. 

The lack of wind and the strong currents met by the Astrea 
on the passage had tried the patience of everyone on ship¬ 
board by Feb. 13, 1800, when Manila was reached. 

The Chinese trading junks and the piratical Malay proas 
in Manila were now a familiar sight to the Astrea's supercargo, 
and Bowditch made no notes on them. In fact, the whole visit 
was perfunctory. Getting a cargo offered no major problems, 
and by Mar. 23 the Astrea was making sail for home. 

During his stay in the Philippine port. Captain Prince had 
an opportunity to boast of his officers and his crew. The 
occasion was during a conversation with a certain Mr. Mur¬ 
ray, identified only as “a Scotchman.” The men were talking 
at the riverside house of the agent, John Stuart Kerr. The 
Scot was surprised that Prince had got his ship to Manila. 
He didn’t see how the Americans had dared to undertake 
so dangerous a voyage. The Astrea had made her trip in the 
face of the northeast monsoon and had come through exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous waters. Murray implied that the whole thing 
had been rather foolhardy—considering that the crew had so 
little knowledge of navigation and had proceeded by dead 
reckoning, not knowing how to take lunars. He wondered 
how it had all been managed. 

Captain Prince was glad to explain. Captain Prince was 
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delighted to explain. Did the Scottish gentleman think that 
the Astrea had proceeded by dead reckoning? Did the Scottish 
gentleman think that nobody on board the Astrea could work 
lunars? 

“I have a crew of twelve men,” said Prince, “every one of 
whom can tzike and work a lunar observation as well, for all 
practical purposes, as Sir Isaac Newton himself, were he 
alive.” ^ 

Kerr turned to Murray and said, “If you knew as much as I 
do about the Astrea, you wouldn’t talk so glib.” 

“Why not?” asked Murray. “What do you know about 
her?” 

“Why, sir,” replied Kerr, “I know that there is more 
knowledge of navigation on bo 2 mi that ship than there ever 
was on all the vessels that ever floated in Manila Bay.” 

Throughout the entire conversation Nathaniel Bowditch 
said nothing, sitting, to use Prince’s homely phrase, “as 
modest as a maid.” 

Murray was astonished at the idea of a ship carrying twelve 
crew members capable of taking lunar measurements, so 
astonished, in fact, that the next Sunday morning he went 
down to the landing place in order to get a good look at the 
crew as they came to dock in their best shoregoing clothes. 

When the Astrea and her lunar-wise crew sailed for Boston, 
Bowditch, his mind free from the worries of purchasing and 
stowing of a cargo, set to work in grave earnest on his revision 
of Moore’s “Epitome.” His task was no longer a matter of 
correcting such errors as he happened to notice, putting in 
new tables that were needed to keep a complete record at sea, 
and clarifying a point here and there. He had to go over the 
entire book. He had to examine every figure in every table. 
It wzis a stupendous task. 

Prince came in now and then to watch Bowditch figuring 
in the cabin, but for the most part the supercargo wzts left to 

^ Young. 
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work uninterruptedly at his pages of mathematics. As Prince 
is reported to have said, Bowditch “put a great many black 
marks against Johnny Moore.” 

Nathaniel Bowditch kept count of these black marks. He 
counted every error he corrected, and when he was through 
and had added up the total, it was over eight thousand. 
Probably there was a great deal of vanity in his motive for 
keeping count. Finding eight thousand errors in the book 
must have helped him to feel that the book wasn’t John 
Hamilton Moore’s any longer but Nathaniel Bowditch’s. 
But there was another deeper satisfaction in finding those 
eight thousand errors: when he was through he had produced 
a book a man could trust in navigating a ship. 

It was to be his book when he got through. The book w£ts 
to have his name on the cover. In the meantime he had a task 
during that six-month homeward voyage that few men could 
have handled alone. Checking, revising, simplifying—it was 
a job to make the eyes bum, the fingers grow stifif, the mind 
become foggy. If Bowditch ever had any doubts about his 
being able to go through the entire book on navigation and 
check and correct it—tables and all—^he never gave any 
intimation of it. Nevertheless, when the errors had grown to a 
total of three thousand, then four thousand, he must have 
wondered whether he would really be able to do the whole 
thing, whether he hadn’t undertaken to deliver more than 
he could. 

Of one thing he was sure—he had a method of working 
lunars that made easier the difficult task of finding longitude. 
Now, however, he wasn’t doing work on a book solely because 
he had found a scattered miscellany of corrections and a new 
method of working lunars but because the book needed whole¬ 
sale revision. Discovering the new method of taking lunars on 
his first voyage had been far easier than tearing up and 
rebuilding the complete book. 

In working on it, Bowditch was noaking himself a leading 
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authority on lunars, a method of finding position that has 
been disceirded in modem voyaging. At the time that Bow- 
ditch went to sea, lunar measurements were the most accurate 
known. Today the chronometer has done away with the lunar. 

What the navigator does at sea, essentially, is to find the 
time of day by celestial observation. If he also knows the time 
at some other spot on the globe, say Greenwich, he notes (by 
a process infinitely more complicated than indicated in this 
account) the difference between the time at Greenwich emd 
the time he has observed aboard his ship. These calculations 
give him his position. The modem ship’s chronometer, a clock 
that keeps almost perfect time, can be set with Greenwich 
time before the ship sails in order that the navigator at sea 
will always know Greenwich time, no matter what time the 
sky above his ship tells him it is. With Greenwich time aboard 
his ship, the modern navigator is always able to compare ship 
time (the time given him by observation of the sun) with that 
shown by his chronometer and, through the difference in the 
two times, to learn his longitude. 

The Salem navigator was not able to use this method, be¬ 
cause he had no chronometer. Tme enough, an accurate 
marine chronometer had been invented early in the eighteenth 
century by a Yorkshire caupenter turned clockmaker. How¬ 
ever, even in Bowditch’s day a chronometer was a rare thing 
and was worth far more than any Yankee shipmaster was 
willing to pay. At the time Bowditch was revising the English 
work on navigation, in 1800, the maurine clock of the York¬ 
shire caurpenter had been improved by a Parisian, who 
devised a maurine clock that wais the direct ancestor of the 
modem chronometer. It still wais considered far too costly 
for New England’s little wooden ships. Officers of a Salem 
vessel counted themselves lucky if they had even a watch 
such as Captain Prince had—a watch that never seemed to 
be going just right. Such a watch put the seagoing owners in 
the class of scientific navigators compaured to mamy shipmasters 
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who blundered across the seven and more seas by dead reck¬ 
oning. Bowditch took into account the erratic behavior of 
watches in general when he wrote: 

“This method [of using a watch set on Greenwich time] is 
useful in a short run; but in a long voyage implicit faith 
cannot be placed in an instnunent of such delicate construc¬ 
tion, and liable to so many accidents.” 

Lunars were best. Bowditch was emphatic about it. 

The first step in taking a lunar was to find out the time by 
the sun or stars and to set the ship’s watch accordingly. The 
next step was to use the sextant to measure the angular dis¬ 
tance of the moon from the sun or from certain fixed stars 
near the ecliptic and, with the figure obtained, to look up the 
corresponding time at Greenwich in the Nautical Almanac. 
Finally, this time got from the almanac was compared with 
ship’s time, the diflerence between the two times showing the 
longitude at the place of observation. 

Giving the bare outlines of the method makes it sound fairly 
simple, but it was by no means easy. Working lunars was a 
task filled with apprehension, for an error in the calculations 
was increased mjmy times in the result. And at its very best 
the lunar could give the longitude only within thirty miles. 
Even so, a lunar wjis far better than a guess. AndBowditch’s 
method of calculating lunars was far simpler than the methods 
used up to his time. 

Bowditch himself preferred to make his lunar measurements 
at night—that is, to take the angular distance from the moon 
to a planet or a star zmd work out his problem from that figure. 
The sun hurt his eyes. 

He drove himself hard. When one realizes the tremendous 
amount of work he put into his revision it is faintly curious to 
consider that a chain of circumstances stretching from Salem 
to Newburyport, rather than any resolution on his part, led 
Bowditch to the task. A revision of the book was badly needed. 
The man who had studied mathematics without a teacher 
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was the one man in all the country most capable of doing it. 
It remained for the enterprising Edmund M. Blunt to bring 
man and book together. Bowditch had first made some 
revisions and, so far as the records go, considered his task 
completed. It is entirely possible that without Blunt, Bow- 
ditch would never have undertaken the work. His interest in 
navigation and his enthusiasm for learning would have made 
him teach seamen of the Astrea to be navigators, but that is 
possibly as far as he would have gone. Bowditch did not 
recognize this text on navigation as the pot of gold at the end 
of his long rows of figures, which, in a sense, it was. 

Just as Bowditch had made only one entry in his jowmal 
besides navigational data on his voyage south in the Atlzmtic, 
so he made only one entry on his voyage north and homeward. 
On Sept. 2 the Astrea met an American ship bound for Batavia, 
and the master of the vessel shouted across the water that 
George Washington had died. Bowditch was deeply moved. 
Throughout his life he was deeply stirred by the heroes of the 
American Revolution. Down in his cabin, he wrote: 

“We were informed of the melzmcholy news of the death 
of our beloved Washington. Thus has finished the career of 
that illustrious man, that great general, that consununate 
statesman, that elegant writer, that real patriot, that friend 
of his country and all mankind.” 

It had been a few days more than ten months since Wash¬ 
ington had died on his farm on the PotQmac. 

Fourteen days after the Astrea heard the news, the ship 
came into Boston Harbor, Bowditch with piles of manuscript 
notes that were to make a text on navigation far better than 
the one carried in the cabin of the flagship of Nelson’s fleet 
or, for that matter, of any other ship that sailed. 
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B owditch’s book on navigation has a history all its own. 

In its many editions can be traced the evolution of navi¬ 
gation from the great days of Salem trade to the present. The 
book went with little schooners down to the West Indies, it 
went with stout square-riggers out to Java and Stunatra, it 
went with the clipper ships smashing their way across the 
water to Canton. 

When the supercargo set out to revise the book its title had 
been The Practical Navigator. In Bowditch’s work two words 
were added to the title, “new” and “American,” giving the 
volume the formed name The New American Practical Navigator. 
It later acquired the informal name of “the seaman’s bible,” 
although most seamen simply called it “Bowditch.” 

To the American seaman the author weis to become legend¬ 
ary. As em illustration, there is the story of Bowditch visiting 
his bookseller in Boston (after he had moved down to Boston 
and long after the first edition was published). While the 
navigator was talking to his bookseller, two seamen came in 
and asked for a copy of “Bowditch.” The clerk took a volume 
of The New American Practiced Navigator off the shelf and 
handed it to them, explaining that it was the latest edition, 
only recently revised and corrected by the author. 

One of the seamen thought the bookseller was misrepre¬ 
senting things. “The old fellow must have been dead years 
ago!” he declared. 
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“If you will hand over the book,” said Bowditch, “the old 
fellow will put his name in it.” 

Emerson once declared that between 1790 and 1820 there 
was not a book, a speech, a conversation or a thought pro¬ 
duced in the State of Massachusetts. Emerson wouldn’t have 
considered The New American Practical Navigator a book in the 
sense he meant, but it was the one book known to himdreds 
of young men who left the rocky farms of their parents and 
went down to the wharves of Boston and Salem and New 
Bedford. Bowditch’s book was not literature, but it was a 
volume that could literally take the reader to the wild shores 
of the Columbia River, to Bombay and Calcutta, to pepper 
ports in the East Indies. 

A description of the start of a career at sea in the memories 
of one Boston shipmaster can be taken as typical of numerous 
other beginnings at sea. This shipmaster, Robert Bennet 
Forbes of Boston, wrote: 

“Beginning in 1817, with a capital consisting of a Testa¬ 
ment, a ‘Bowditch,’ quadrant, chest of sea clothes and a 
mother’s blessing, I left the paternal home full of hope and 
good resolution.” 

The “Bowditch” was standard equipment for the Massa¬ 
chusetts seagoing man throughout the State’s great shipping 
days. Eventually there was to be a “Bowditch” in most sea 
chests, and the ship’s officer and the seaman were to spread 
the name of the Yankee navigator with the trade winds and 
the monsoons. 

Edmund M. Blunt was anxious to get the manuscript with 
the corrections. During two years he had sold some seven 
thousand copies of his first two editions of the book, with their 
revisions and correcdons by “a skilful mathematician and 
navigator,” and the book had even gone well down in the 
West Indies, where its rival was the English edition of the 
same text. Blunt had visions of doing even bigger business 
with the new text. 
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It was a new text. The only thing Bowditch had left un¬ 
touched in his revision was the form of the book—^which was 
most practical. In originally compiling the book in England, 
John Hamilton Moore had gone to John Robertson’s two- 
volume Elements oj Navigation and helped himself to the simple, 
practical formulas for navigation. Together with these 
formulas he had put tables taken from Requisite Tables of 
Nevil Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal at Greenwich. John 
Hamilton Moore, so Bowditch found, not only had picked 
up errors from these two volumes but in making his compila¬ 
tion had added errors of his own. 

Despite his many mistakes, however, Moore had put to¬ 
gether a book in a form that made it a handy voliime for the 
seaman. In other words, Moore’s book was valuable for its 
method of construction but not for its execution. 

In going to Robertson and Maskelyne for his compilation, 
Moore had gone to two Englishmen who had taken important 
roles in the drama of the eighteenth-century advamce of 
navigation. Rewards offered by the English government had 
set numbers of scientists to work on the problem of finding 
position at sea, and the leading parts were those played by 
the men inventing the chronometer and the sextant. But there 
were numerous supporting roles—for the men who worked 
out tables, for the men who devised systems of making observa¬ 
tions, for the men who succeeded in setting down on flat 
pieces of paper the details of the ocean and coasts of an earth 
that was round. 

The text that Nathaniel Bowditch brought to the Newbury- 
port office of his publisher represented refinements zmd im¬ 
provements not only on Moore’s work but on the work of 
Robertson and Maskelyne as well. The Szilem navigator not 
only had corrected eight thousemd errors in the English 
“Epitome” but, in addition, had traced two thousand more 
mistakes back to their source in Maskelyne’s Requisite 7 ables. 
Further, some of the tables in Moore had been abridged, and 
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Bowditch had restored them. Also, the Yankee supercargo 
had added to the work pages of tables not used by Moore. 

Some of the blunders made by Moore had been fatal to 
vessels—the faulty tables of declination, for instance, which 
Bowditch had corrected in his earlier work on the volume. 
In these tables the yezur 1800 had been set down as a leap 
year, and several m 2 isters who had lost their ships had de¬ 
clared that the tables were to blame. 

Bowditch had trusted practically nothing of Moore’s, and 
what he had not been able to check and correct he had taken 
out of the book. As an example, there was the model of a 
journal of a sea voyage, this model constituting an example of 
navigation at sea. Moore had set down the log of a voyage 
between England and the island of Tenerife, one of the 
Canary Islands. Bowditch had no way to check this except to 
make such a voyage; consequently he substituted the journal 
of his voyage from Boston to Madeira. 

As well as offering instruction in navigation. The New 
American Practical Navigator was intended to acquaint the 
reader with the whole field of tasks of the ship’s officer. It 
contained surveying directions, data on winds, directions for 
finding the times of high tides, notes on such currents as the 
Gulf Stream, a dictionary of sea terms, and statistics on marine 
insurance. The wide diversity of its instruction in maritime 
affairs helped to win for it the title of “seaman’s bible.” 

And it assumed very little knowledge on the part of the 
reader. The book did not frighten the prospective student 
away by flinging such words as geometry, trigonometry, and 
algebra at him; rather, it led up to these formidable subjects 
in a quiet way. 

“Many persons,” Bowditch wrote, “who have acquired 
considerable skill in common Arithmetic, are however unac¬ 
quainted with the method of calculating by decimals.” And 
from there on, step by step, it got tougher. 

The whole thing delighted Blunt. And as the publisher 
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began to print the corrections and additions in his Newbury- 
port shop a fine scheme began to shape itself in his mind, a 
scheme with breadth and scope, to say nothing of solid-brass 
nerve. The more corrections of errors his printers put into 
type, the more the scheme took hold of Blunt. When one copy 
of the work was printed. Blunt was ready to act. 

He took the one copy of his new book and a copy of Moore, 
with all the errors in it marked, and went down to Boston. 
There he took a ship for London. And in London he hurried to 
the offices of the firm that had published Moore’s The Practiced 
J^avigator, the firm of John and James Hardy and Steele. 

It puts no strain on the imagination to see the Hardys and 
Steele turning purple on being told that waiting outside to 
see them was the man who had pirated their book in America. 
Probably they were undecided between giving themselves 
the pleasure of ordering the fellow kicked out and satisfying 
their curiosity as to what he wanted. At any rate, they had 
publisher Blunt shown in. 

There was some strained conversation about the weather, 
about Blunt’s passage from America, about the state of the 
new United States. Then one of the Hardys said, “You have 
done us up in America with one of our best books.” ^ 

Blunt asked Hardy what he meamt. 

“Hamilton Moore,” said Hardy. 

That, declared Blunt, was precisely what he had come to 
England about. He showed them the copy of Moore, with all 
the errors marked in it, and the copy of Bowditch’s new text, 
which he said he was about ready to publish in the United 
States. 

The upshot of talks 2md negotiations was that the English 
publishing firm paid “a high price” for the one copy of 
“Bowditch” that Blunt had brought to London. In making 
the purchase of the single copy, the London publishers 
extracted the promise from Blunt that the American book 

^ John Pickering, Eulogy on Nathaniel Bowditch, 
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would not appear until June, 1802, in order that the English 
firm could get out their own edition at the same time. 

Back to America went Blunt and during the time he had to 
wait before publishing the Bowditch text began to arrange 
for testimonials for it. He gave a copy or proofs to the East 
India Marine Society of Salem, a society to which Bowditch, 
along with most of the other East Indies voyagers of Salem, 
belonged. The East India Marine Society of Salem appointed 
a committee to examine this new work by a member, and 
their report was such a good notice for the book that arrange¬ 
ments were made to print it in the front of the volume. 

Since Bowditch was a member of the marine society, the 
public could have looked on the report praising Bowditch’s 
book as prejudiced. On the other hand, the purpose of the 
East India Marine Society was to promote better navigation 
through mutual assistance. The society was more concerned 
with the safe passage of all its members at sea than with help¬ 
ing the sales of a book by one of its members. Salem’s East 
Indies voyagers had banded together on the principle that in 
navigation a number of heads were better than one. Through 
the society, navigational data of the various members were 
compared. And navigation was with them literally a matter 
of life and death. The committee would be working a definite 
injury on all the other members of the society in recommend¬ 
ing a book in which they did not have the utmost faith. 
Therefore, the committee’s recommendation carried weight. 

This report said, in part: 

“After a full examination of the system of Navigation pre¬ 
sented to the society by one of its members, they find that he 
heis corrected many thousand errors, existing in the best 
European works of the kind; especially those in the Tables lor 
determining the latitude by two altitudes, in those of differ¬ 
ence of latitude and departure, of the sim’s right ascension, of 
amplitudes, and many others necessary to the Navigator. 
Mr. Bowditch has likewise, in many instances, gready im¬ 
proved the old methods of calculation, and added new ones 
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of his own. That of clearing the apparent distance of the 
moon, and sun or stars, from the effect of parallax and refrac¬ 
tion, is peculiarly adapted to the use of seamen in general, 
and is much facilitated (as all other methods are) in the present 
work, by the introduction of a proportional table into that of 
the corrections of the moon’s altitude. His table nineteenth, of 
corrections to be applied in the lunar calculations, has the 
merit of being the only accurate one the committee are 
acquainted with. He has much improved the table of latitudes 
and longitudes of places, and has added those of a number on 
the American coast hitherto very inaccurately ascertained.” 

Edmund M. ~Blunt, not content with this laudatory fore¬ 
word, decided to write a few words himself, mostly at the 
expense of the original author of the work he was printing. 
Blunt thanked the public for its support of the two previous 
American editions of The Practical J^avigator, then went on to 
say that thanks were also due John Hamilton Moore, for 
Moore had done more to establish an American work on 
navigation than any other man. Moore’s work, declared 
Blimt, had made it necessary that the United States have its 
own book, since Moore’s work had been so erroneous that 
“no person would hazard his interest, much less life, in navi¬ 
gating his vessel by the rules there laid down.” 

Blunt held to his agreement not to publish 7 he J^ew American 
Practical J^avigator until June, 1802, the first advertisement for 
the new book appearing in 7 he Salem Gazette on June 1 of that 
year. The advertisement read: 

THE NEW AMERICAN 
PRACTICAL NAVIGATOR 

By Nathaniel Bowditch, A.A.S. 

Is just published by Mr. Blunt of Newbury-port, and is for sale 
by 

CUSHING & APPLETON, SALEM. 

In forming this new work for the use of SEAMEN, we are in¬ 
formed in the preface, materials have been drawn from the best 
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authors on navigation, and the tables made correct by the labour 
of new calculations. A natural arrangement of the parts is made, 
and the value of the work enhanced by important original 
material. The Salem £.1. Marine Society bear ample testimony 
to its superior utility; which has been confirmed in London by 
the purchase of a single copy at a great price, from which an 
edition is printing there. 

It was a handsome book and a fairly big one, running to 
247 pages of instruction on navigation and twenty-nine phges 
of tables. At the back were an explanation of sea terms and 
rigging, a section called “Evolutions at Sea,” instructing the 
master on the handling of his ship, and an explanation of 
marine insurance, bilb of exchange, the responsibilities of 
shipowners and masters, factors and agents. The very last 
pages gave modeb of mercantile contracts. The book was 
bound in sheepskin. 

The book led the reader through a brief chapter of instruc¬ 
tion in geometry and trigonometry, showed him a Gunter’s 
scale and sector, plunged him into logarithms, and soon had 
him finding degrees, minutes, and seconds. The reader also 
learned how to handle the log and half-minute glass and the 
quadrant or sextant. A thorough student of Bowditch’s book 
—and there were many—^le 2 UTied how to observe an ampli¬ 
tude or azimuth by the compziss, to find the moon’s declina¬ 
tion, to find the time at sea and regulate a watch, to calculate 
the sun’s altitude at zmy time, and to calculate the altitude 
of the moon and stars. And if the reader wbhed he could learn 
to survey a coast from a ship’s deck or survey a harbor from 
shore and find the time of high tide by the Nautical Almanac 
or from tables in the volume. 

Bowditch was most thorough in describing how to keep a 
ship’s reckoning or journal; thb description, together with 
hb model journal of a voyage from Boston to Madeira, took 
up twenty-eight pages. He had drawn on hb own carefully 
annotated sea joumeib for all such material. 
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Throughout the book Nathaniel Bowditch had been intent 
on giving more for the money than had the English book. It 
would have been easy for him to pick up Moore’s titles and 
phrasings. He supplied fresh and simplier one in most cases. He 
brought to the book an accuracy that the English book had 
not had. 

Even his “Explanation of Sea Terms” was more thorough 
than Moore’s. Moore had supplied nine pages of definitions 
of sea terms; Bowditch supplied fourteen pages in smaller 
type. And Bowditch went to the trouble to define such obscure 
items as “bow grace”—-a frame of old rope at bows, stems, and 
sides to prevent injury from ice. Here one found out about 
braces and bearings, chains and drivers, flaws and spoondrift. 
Here was almost all there was to be learned about a ship, from 
headmost to stemmost parts. The sea and the weather were 
given names, and so were the tides and shores. No one need 
have come away from his “Bowditch” without knowing about 
surf and soundings, sprung masts and neap tides. 

The appearance of The New American Practical Navigator 
gave impetus to American navigation. During the years that 
Nathaniel Bowditch continued to edit and revise his book on 
navigation, the old school of sailing by dead reckoning slowly 
gave way to a new generation of shipmasters who used celestial 
navigation—and Bowditch’s book was an important factor 
in this change. When the swift clipper ships came into 
being after Bowditch’s death his book helped to speed their 
passages. 

At the time that The New American Practical Navigator 
appeared there had been—in some cases for a decade— 
private schools of navigation in many of the New England 
shipping ports. These schools took “Bowditch” as their text¬ 
book. The marine societies of such towns as Boston and Salem 
had their copies of the little navigator’s book. And many a 
man before the mast labored through his “Bowditch” with 
his eyes and his hopes fastened on an officer’s berth aft. 
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The master and the mates, the seaman and the cabin boy, 
the supercargo and the cook all learned navigation aboard 
New England’s merchant ships. There was the case of the 
cook aboard Cleopatra's Barge, one of America’s first private 
yachts, built by G^rge Growninshield out of profits from 
Salem trading voyages. The cook of Cleopatra's Barge made a 
big impression when the yacht, on a cruise to the Mediter* 
ranean, stopped at Genoa. There, as usual, when navigation 
matters were discussed, Bowditch’s name came up. 

A European astronomer, Franz Xaver von Zach, paid a 
visit to the yacht and got into conversation with George 
Growninshield. 

One of the first questions of Baron von Zach was about 
Nathaniel Bowditch. 

“He is a friend of our family,” replied Growninshield, “and 
our neighbor in Salem. My son, whom you see there, was his 
pupil; it is properly he, and not myself, who navigates this 
vessel.” 

Von Zach asked the younger Growninshield how he kept 
his ship’s accounts. 

“By chronometers and by limar observations,” the Baron 
was told. 

Von Zach was surprised that anyone on board could take 
lunar observations. 

“Our cook can do that!” said Growninshield. He pointed 
to a Negro in a white apron, standing beside the galley with 
a bloody fowl in one hand, a big knife in the other. 

“Gome here, John,” Growninshield called to the cook. 
“This gentleman is surprised that you understand limar 
observations.” 

“By what method do you calculate lunar distances?” asked 
von Zach. 

“It is unmaterial,” replied the cook. “I use sometimes the 
method of Maskelyne, Lyons, or Bowditch, but I prefer that 
of Dunthome, as I am more accustomed to it.” 
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He was ordered to put down the butchered fowl and get 
his books and his calculations for the voyage. 

The Negro returned with a copy of Bowditch’s The New 
American Practical Navigator, Maskelyne’s tables, Hutton’s 
logarithms, and an abridged copy of the Nautical Almanac. 
He showed the czilculations he had made on the passage from 
Salem to the Mediterranean. 

The Beuron found the demonstration both impressive and 
deplorable. 

“How does it happen,” he wrote, “that commanders of 
French vessels, with thirty-four schools of hydrography estab¬ 
lished in the kingdom, either know not, or do not wish to 
know, how to calculate lunar distances, while even the cooks 
and Negroes of American vessels understjmd it?”* 

It was due to Bowditch more than any other man that 
Yankee shipmasters came to be admired for their ingenuity 
as navigators. When Bowditch came along, Yankee ship¬ 
masters were already known in most ports of the world for 
their smart seamanship. They handled their vessels exceed¬ 
ingly well. Most of the great shipping ports had heard stories 
of the skilled sailing of the Yankee. It wzts a Salem shipmztster, 
who, approaching a bar at the entrance of a heu-bor in a gale, 
ordered the reefs shaken out of the sails and thus laid the 
vessel on her side and passed over the shozd. A philosophical 
society honored a Yankee shipmaster for the jury rudder he 
rigged. And one New England shipmaster who put his brig 
ashore fastened timbers around her in such a way that the 
crew was able to roll her into the water and sail her away. 
The principal weakness of the Yankee shipmaster was his 
navigation. Bowditch was a major influence in changing this 
weakness into a strong point. 

This is not to imply that Bowditch, single-handed, made the 

^ The bilingual von Zach was a German who made a tour of Europe with 
sextant and notebook. His account of the Cleopatrefs Barge was in French and was 
published in Genoa. 
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American seaman give up his dead reckoning for celestial 
navigation. There w£is already an interest in such navigation, 
or the shrewd Mr. Blunt would not have thought of getting 
out an American edition of a popular English work on the 
subject. The American seaman wanted to learn to navigate 
by the stars, and Bowditch made it possible for the seaman 
to learn. He gave the American seaman a book that could be 
both understood and trusted. 

For years members of the older generation of American 
seaman continued to sail by dead reckoning, crossing the 
Atlantic without chart or sextant. Even two decades after 
the first edition of Bowditch’s book one firm of shipowners 
was horrified that the master of one of the firm’s ships had 
been so recklessly extravagant as to buy a chronometer. 
Some shipmasters continued to look with scorn on “book 
navigation,” but that did not mean that the book had a long 
fight before it was accepted. More seamen took to “Bowditch” 
them did not. 

And even the old salts who scorned book navigation had to 
take off their hats to Bowditch aifter he made his next voyage, 
for on that voyage the little navigator executed one of the most 
daring feats of seamemship in the history of New England 
shipping, such a daring feat that afterward there was to be 
no question but that Nathaniel Bowditch was a superb navi¬ 
gator, altogether fit to give counsel to anyone on the subject. 
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T he news that a Salem shipmaster heard in 1793 in the hot 
little port of Benkulen made Salem for a time in the early 
nineteenth century the world market place for pepper. The 
news was to change the sailing orders of scores upon scores 
of Salem shipmasters. It was to make the town of Salem go 
“pepper mad.” Nathaniel Bowditch was to be caught up in 
the wild rush for cargoes of pepper. On his next and last 
voyage he was to be part owner and commander of a ship 
bound for uncharted coasts of Sumatra. 

Salem’s phenomenal cargoes of pepper czune into port 
because, in 1793, Captain Jonathsm Games of Salem was 
looking for trade along the coast of Sumatra. At Benkulen he 
was told that to the northwestward pepper grew wild and 
could be bought for prices far below its value in civilized ports. 
Back in Salem Captain Carnes talked with great secrecy to 
a merchant, Jonathan Peele. Not long afterward, Carnes 
sailed out past Baker’s Island for the East Indies in a fast 
schooner named the Rajah, with four guns and ten men. The 
Rajah was bound to the East Indies, but no one knew exactly 
where in that maze of islands her destination was. 

The Rajah had brandy, gin, iron, tobacco, and dried fish 
to barter for wild pepper. She threaded her way among coral 
reefs to Analaboo; then nothing wzks heard from her for 
eighteen months, when she came home with a cargo of pepper 
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that had cost $18,000. The cargo was sold for a profit of 
seven hundred per cent. The town shouted and echoed with 
the news. Seven hundred per cent profit! Seven hundred per 
cent profit on a cargo of wild pepper! Captain Games fitted 
for sea again in a hurry, and when he got out past Baker’s 
Light a dozen vessels were after him. They got to Benkulen, 
but they got no further. Three voyages Games made before 
other Ssilem merchants and shipmasters discovered the coasts 
on which the pepper grew. Once the secret was out, dozens 
of masters were bargaining with the natives. They dickered 
with the rulers of little Malay kingdoms, and some of them 
lost their ships and some of them lost their lives, but they 
made Salem a great pepper market. For half a century a large 
part of the pepper used by the world was brought into Salem 
and there reshipped. 

It was late in 1802 before Nathaniel Bowditch set out for 
Sumatra’s pepper ports, after voyages for spice cargoes had 
become an established way of Salem maritime life. Mean¬ 
while, he had had two years in Salem—two crowded years. 
These were fine, bold days for Salem. Thomas Jefferson was 
in the White House in the new town of Washington, but there 
wasn’t a shadow to forecast Jefferson’s embargo that would 
mean min for Salem shipping. Letters came back to Salem 
from families that had gone down the Ohio River to the 
Western wilderness, but there was nothing about the news 
from settlements out West to indicate that the Federalists 
who spoke for New England in the nation’s affairs were to be 
wiped out as a party. Things were fine. The shipping countries 
of Europe were so busy with their wars that they left the 
trade routes open to the smart seamen from the New England 
coast. There were fortunes to be made in the shipping business. 
And consequendy there was a home market for an American 
book on navigation. (There was another New England book 
coming along, too, about which Willieun Bendey remarked 
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before publication, “Mr. Webster threatens the world with a 
dictionary.”) 

During these two years at home in Salem the big family of 
brothers and sisters of Nathaniel Bowditch was cut down still 
more by deaths. He was the lucky one of the Bowditches. He 
was promoted when he came back from his first voyage, but 
his younger brother William, who had helped him with the 
first revision of his book, died on a first voyage. The news was 
waiting for Bowditch when he came back from Batavia and 
Manila; William Bowditch had quit his job of clerking in a 
store in Salem, had gone to seek his fortune at sea in 1799, 
and had not come back from Trinidad. An older brother 
Habakkuk was also to be claimed by the sea. The exact date 
of Habakkuk’s death is not known, but it is believed to have 
been in 1800. He drowned in Boston Harbor. 

When the news that William Bowditch had died reached 
Salem the Rev. Mr. Bentley wrote in his journal: 

“This William Bowditch was a youth of distinguished piety 
& good information, & his death was upon his first voyage to 
Sea. He had been a Shopkeeper, but he wished a more active 
and lucrative employment.” 

Perhaps Nathaniel Bowditch had urged William to turn to 
the sea. Or, for that matter, William might have seen how 
his brother’s fortune had been improved by the voyages out 
to the East and tried to follow his example. The death of a 
Salem man in the West Indies was routine news except to 
those close to him. Many another one had been taken by 
disaster at sea or fever in port. 

With so little of his own family left Bowditch had more 
reason than ever to think of the IngersoU house out in Danvers 
as his true home. He continued to live in the Boardman house 
on the Common, but he must have spent much of his time 
with Mary IngersoU and her famUy in the Danvers farmhouse. 

Bowditch was not mean, and he did not bear grudges, and 
he was not spiteful. But his temper often did flare up like 
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loose gunpowder put to the spark. The older he grew the 
quicker that temper flared. Probably he was saved flx>m many 
an explosion by Mary Ingersoll’s lovely disposition. She was 
a tall girl, much taller than this little grey-haired mathemati¬ 
cian who loved her, and she was placid when he was stirred, 
and she was calm when he was wrought up, and she was 
poised dignity when he was bounding fury. 

She was Ijhere to calm him when his mercurial disposition 
got away from him over his work and over politics and—^in 
later years—over the behavior of their children. She often 
made peace between Nathaniel Bowditch and his world. 

In The Salem Gazette of Oct. 31, 1800, there appeared this 
news item: 

“Marriages. At Danvers, by the Reverend Mr. Mead. Mr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, of this town, to Miss Mary Ingersoll, 
daughter of Gapt. Jonathsm Ingersoll.” 

The marriage was on Oct. 28 in the Danvers home. The 
couple spent their honeymoon in a cottage on farm land of 
Jonathan Ingersoll in Danvers, under the gambrel roof of a 
little farmhouse that looked out over wood lots and pastures. 
After a month or so Nathaniel Bowditch brought his bride 
back to Salem to live, and it is thought that he and Mary 
went back to the Bo 2 irdman mansion on the Common to 
mztke their home. Oflhemd, the fact that the navigator should 
take his nineteen-year-old bride to live in the home of his first 
wife would seem unusual. As a matter of fact, Mary Ingersoll 
and Elizabeth Boardman, in addition to being second cousins, 
had been close friends, and the families w^ere friendly. 

There seems to be no way of knowing whether Nathaniel 
Bowditch refused to go to sea again as a supercargo or whether 
he simply received no offers. It is probable that he did not 
want to ship again as a supercargo. He was a man of some 
consequence in the conununity—^member of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, member of the East India Marine Society, 
an authority on navigation, and the author of The New 
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American Practical Navigator —and he may have decided to 
leave the sea and set himself up as an investor in voyages and 
cargoes. He didn’t have enough money to finance a voyage 
by himself, but he did have enough to take shaures in a voyage. 
All around him were men who, after having won a stake 
during voyages at sea, were making profits by sitting ashore 
and waiting for various ships to come in from the East Indies. 

It was during the yeau: 1802 that he wais supposed to have 
bought a sixth of a shaire in a sealing vessel and to have lost 
heavily ais a result. The yeau: 1802 ailso brought him one of the 
mamy academic honors he wais to accumulate adl his life, one 
he prized highly, but it waisn’t exactly the saune thing as a 
profit from the sealing voyage. 

The seailing voyage wais probably one of those things that 
sound well on paper. Numbers of Salem shipmaisters were 
willing to tell of the seals to be found on islands to the south 
and eaist of the Cape of Good Hope. On their way out to the 
Eaist Indies Sailem mairiners put boats aishore on the islands 
of Saiint-Paul and Amsterdaun. Sometimes hundreds of seails 
were sleeping in the sun, and landing parties, once they got 
ashore through the high surf breaking on the rocks, found it 
a simple business to club them. A day at anchor off one of the 
islamds might bring a ship a reward of forty or fifty hides. 
However, many things could go wrong on such an expedition, 
and presumably mamy things went wrong on the voyage in 
which Bowditch invested. 

The academic honor caune about during the siunmer of 
1802, close on the heels of the publication of his book amd 
probably in recognition of his work on it. The story is that 
Bowditch was aboard a vessel, wind-bound in Boston Harbor, 
on Aug. 25. This wais the day of the Harvard commencement 
exercises at Gaimbridge. Bowditch had few friends in Boston 
he could visit, and stores were closed for the big doings in 
Caimbridge. Thus, for lack of something else to do, he fell in 
with the crowd maiking the hour’s trip out to the Harvard 
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exercises. There he thought he heard his name pronounced in 
the list of honorary degrees the school was conferring, but he 
wasn’t sure, since the ceremony was conducted in Latin. 
Only after the exercises were over, after he was on his way 
back to the ship and was congratulated by a friend from 
Salem, did he learn for certain that he was honored with a 
Master of Arts degree. 

His attending the exercises was said to have been pure 
coincidence. Although this “piure coincidence” has an 
improbable sound, such was Bowditch’s reputation for telling 
the truth that the story was accepted by his friends and his 
pastor, and his children put it down in their memoirs of him. 

There is no record that Bowditch went on a voyage in the 
summer of 1802, and consequently there is no explanation as 
to what he was doing, wind-bound on a vessel in Boston 
Harbor. Since he had invested in a small schooner and her 
cargo (unconnected with the settling voyage), he might have 
been on the schooner. 

Regardless of what Bowditch was doing aboard a ship and 
whether he made the hour’s trip out to Cambridge merely 
to pass the time, the honorary degree pleased him a great deal. 

It was during this period in Bowditch’s life that he got 
another book of far more significance than most books in 
Bowditch’s life. He wtis always getting books from Blunt, 
who acted as a buyer for the navigator. His library of mathe¬ 
matics, history, and languages continued to grow. The author 
of the new book was Laplace, and the tide was Micanique 
cilesU. 

In the volume, the first of five volumes by Laplace, the 
French astronomer was launching on an explanation of the 
workings of the heavens, an exposition of the total of man’s 
knowledge of the movements of the heavenly bodies. The 
book, with its four companion volumes, wtis to bring down to 
date man’s knowledge of astronomy. 

The fact that the volume was in French offered no problem 
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to Bowditch, since he had come to manage the language with 
facility. Nevertheless, the navigator was too busy at the 
moment with his many Salem undertakings to do more than 
to dip into it here and there. He hadn’t the time to read it 
thoroughly, page by page. 

It would have been no surprising matter if he had neglected 
his scientific studies altogether at this time, for he had many 
distractions. There were the investment in the sealing voyage, 
the investment in a small schooner and her cargo, the publica¬ 
tion of his book after it had been highly praised by the East 
India Marine Society. In addition, by fail he was getting 
ready to go to sea again. 

During the spring and summer of the year 1802, in a ship¬ 
yard in Danvers just to the north of Salem, a vessel had been 
taking form. By early fall the shipwrights had finished their 
work, and a two-hundred-and-sixty-ton vessel was launched. 
She was a square-stemed, three-masted ship with a length of 
eighty-seven feet and be 2 un of twenty-six feet, and she was 
named the Putnam. 

Nathaniel Bowditch joined with three other men, mer¬ 
chants of the Salem-Danvers area, in buying the vessel for a 
pepper voyage to Sumatra. She was bought in September and 
registered on Nov. 9, 1802, in Salem, the registry papers 
naming the owners, in addition to Bowditch, as Samuel Page, 
Abel Lawrence, and Nathan Robinson. Ship and cargo 
represented ap outlay of $56,000. Bowditch was to be master. 

(Since Bowditch had attained a command without serving 
before the mast, he had, in the Massachusetts phrase, “come 
in through the cabin window,” in contrast to masters who, 
having served in the forecastle, were said to have “come in 
through the hawsehole.”) 

Even as master, Bowditch did not give up his work as super¬ 
cargo. He was to be both in conunand of the Putnam and in 
charge of the business transactions of the voyage. 

As master, the little Yankee navigator struck no dramatic 
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attitudes. If it became necessary to bellow am order to the men 
aloft he told the mate and let the mate do the bellowing. Only 
in emergencies did Bowditch take a hand in the navigation, 
the rest of the time confining himself to a nod or a quiet 
order to his officers. Probably the ship set sail for Siunatra 
with no more from Bowditch than, “We’ll get under way, 
Mr. Cotton!” 

The principal cargo of the Putnam was contained in sixteen 
small kegs and one small box. In the kegs and box was $40,000 
—or so ^wditch thought—^in specie, the property of the four 
owners of the ship. 

It was at 1 o’clock on the afternoon of Nov. 21, 1802 that 
the Putnam cast off from Captain Hill’s Wharf in Beverly, 
next door to Salem. It took the new ship an hour to reach 
Baker’s Island. Out past the light the ship was becalmed until 
evening, when a breeze opening up from the southeast moved 
her on her way. At 10 o’clock that night Captain Bowditch 
took his departure from Cape Ann. 

Once at sea, the new shipmaster worked out for himself a 
daily routine that he followed during a great part of his voyage. 
He got up early and, until breakfast was brought to him from 
his cabin, sat emd studied his new Mkanique cileste. Following 
breakfast he walked around the deck for half an hour, then 
went back to his studies. Usually at 11 o’clock each morning 
he went on deck and weilked until noon, when he took his 
observations. After dinner he went back to his books until 
5 o’clock, and from then until tea time he walked again. And 
after tea he stayed with his studies until 9 o’clock at night. 
At that hour the officer on watch could look for Bowditch to 
come on deck again and stay, walking and talking, until time 
to sleep, around 10:30 o’clock. His walks on deck in the even¬ 
ing were brisk; the officers who were invited to talk had to 
quicken their steps to keep pace with him. 

Bowditch could not have conunenced his study of Laplace’s 
exhaustive work on astronomy under more ideal conditions. 
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His officers took care of the details of the management of the 
ship. He at no time had to be on duty; thus he had hour upon 
hour, day upon day at sea in which to read. There were many 
pages of this book on the mechanics of the heavens that called 
for intense concentration, and when he came to such pages 
Bowditch could pace the deck to work them out in his mind. 
At night he had the whole sweep of the dark sky as a black¬ 
board on which his lessons in astronomy were illustrated. 

No one dared to interrupt the “old man” when he was pac¬ 
ing with his thoughts, and since the master’s presence on deck 
meant that he was in charge, this caused some trouble. Early 
on the voyage Bowditch paced, deep in mathematical cere¬ 
brations, as a black squall blew up. The officers fidgeted, wait¬ 
ing for the master to order down the topgallants. Still 
Bowditch paced. Finally the mat^ decided that breach of sea 
etiquette or not, they would suggest that sail be taken in. 
Bowditch calmly agreed. By all means take in sail. The officers, 
he said, should go ahead and run the ship whether he was on 
deck or not, unless he specified that he was in charge. 

Of his deck-pacing habits one of Bowditch’s officers wrote: 
“When he darted below, the conclusion was, that he had got 
the idea; if he were in the fore part of the ship when the idea 
came to him he would actu 2 illy run to the cabin, and his 
countenemce would give the expression, that he had found a 
prize.” 

One Salem intellectual, hearing of Bowditch’s behavior on 
shipboard, spoke learnedly of Archimedes and his cry 
“Eureka!” However, to members of the crew Bowditch must 
have had some of the hmnorous aspects of the village eccentric. 

Of course, there were days when his routine was completely 
shattered. Threatening weather could keep him on deck. 
Str 2 mge coasts and the need of constant checking of the ship’s 
position also interrupted his studies. And sometimes he put 
his books down for investigations more immediately at hand 
than the stars. He made many notes on South Atlantic cur- 
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rents and discolorations of the ocean water, and, as the 
Putnam sailed past the islands of Tristan da Cunha, he took 
sights and drew a chart in his sea journal giving the latitude 
and longitude of these three mountain peaks in the South 
Atlantic. 

The voyage down the Adantic was a slow one. There were 
few gales, and the new Beverly ship sailed her best when it 
was blowing fresh. She was no tub—the master of the Putnam 
sighted the bark £/t^a of Salem in the South Adandc and 
wrote in his journal that the Eliza had sailed from Salem six 
days before the Putnam. 

A litde over five months after the start of his voyage Bow- 
ditch was off Sumatra. It was a treacherous coast. Some of the 
waters were as litde known as the volcanic peaks that coned 
up into the sky far inland. And there were dark stories about 
the islanders. Forecasde hands who spoke learnedly of sea 
serpents would also tell you about Malay tribesmen who ate 
their old folk. 

On this coast soft airs and tropical heat could lull suspicion. 
Even a puff of cannon smoke could hang in the air to give a 
lazy appearance of unreality to a fight against native raiders. 
Yet here timbers of Salem ships and bones of Salem men 
rested on the bottom. The very ship of which Bowditch had 
conunand was to meet with disaster in Malay waters; just two 
years after Bowditch had her, the Putnam was to be taken by 
Malays and the crew massacred. 

It was on May 2 that the Putnam moved into Soosoo Bay. 
Proas paddled back and forth across the harbor, and an 
American ship and brig were at anchor. Here Bowditch 
learned that the pepper situation was not so good. One 
American ship had been in port twenty-one days and had 
just begun to take on pepper, despite the fact that the crop 
was now ripening. 

Bowditch treated his undertaking in a matter-of-fact 
fashion. He was there to get a cargo of pepper. He went about 
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it with the same confidence with which he had tackled Latin 
and mathematics. For that matter, there would have been 
sly laughter along the waterfront back in Salem if he had 
dramatized his voyage. Not many hours in port, he wrote a 
reassuring and rather wistful letter to his wife in which he 
made his situation sound as casual as a voyage from New 
England to Nova Scotia for firewood. He sat in the heat of 
his cabin in Soosoo Bay and told of the civil natives, of the 
price of pepper, of the other American ships in port. He had 
to hurry, because he wanted to get the letter aboard one of 
the ships preparing to sail for home. His letter: 

Sooso Bay May 5, 1803. 

My Dearest Mary, 

You may well think that I was agreeably surprised at finding 
a letter from you here at my arrival tho* I felt mortified at hav¬ 
ing had so long a passage as 162 days which enabled Capt. 
Bryant to get here before me. I have been here only 36 hours, & 
do not yet determine on anything. I have been in the boat to 
one or two places to the Southward, to see what could be done, 

& think I shall go to a place about 6 miles from where Cap 
Ward is now. The natives here are remarkably civil & peace¬ 
able, & I feel as contented with them & believe them to be as 
honest as the generality of people in other countries. Our ship 
proves a good sailer, we beat Jos. White in the Coppered Bark 
Eliza, having met him when he was 49 days out and we being 
only 42. He & Wm Richardson were aboard & took coffee, the 
vessels sailed so nearly alike that we were in sight of each other 
six days. Pepper is 11 dolls. I had hope when we left America of 
getting it for 9 or 9 It will make a great difference in the voy¬ 
age. Nath Ingersoll sailed a few days ago. I was peculiarly 
unfortunate in not meeting him. He was a long time at this 
place. 

The opportunity I had of writing this was interrupted & the 
boat is waiting for these few lines. I thought that few as they were 
they would be a very acceptable present to one endeared to me by 
the most tender ties; if you have half the pleasure in reading 
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mine that I had on the receipt of yours I shall be satisfied. We 
live very contentedly on board, only tired to death with the 
length of the passage, which is wholly owing to a bad chance of 
winds. Nat buried Mac ashore as no doubt you have heard ere 
this. . . . 

How long it will be before I shall see you I cannot now form 
the least estimate. Nothing could give me greater pleasure than 
the thought of returning directly home but whether that will 
be the case or not I cannot determine, though I think not. By 
Cap Ward I shall inform you more particularly. 

After saying to yourself for me everything dictated by the 
tenderest & most ardent affection, tell our other friends that 
they are always in my remembrance. Mrs. Martin, Lois, your 
father, mother, CJeorge & Little Betsey deserve to be remem¬ 
bered. To your father I should have written could I have had the 
least time, his friendly offices to me on many occasions are such 
as I shall always keep in remembrance, & endeavor to repay him 
by all those attentions which he so eminently deserves. My 
respectful compliments to your Mother. . . . 

God forever bless you my dearest girl, & may you always 
enjoy a good state of health. I hope that our friend Caroline en¬ 
joys that choicest of blessings, tell her that I shall call her to 
account if she is not neighbourly with you during my absence, 
though I do not expect to have to do it, her friendly offices on 
every occasion leave no room to doubt of tender regard for you. 

This detached unconnected scrawl I know will be very ac¬ 
ceptable to my Mary, but she must recollect that it is not fit to be 
read by any one else. Before I conclude I must add one sentence 
more which is for you to tell your father how remarkable well 
our potatoes kept, we have got one half of them on board now & 
the people have had them all the time. How many do you think 
have rotted, no more than 10 single potatoes. There being so 
few they have kept an account of them. Again my Mary I repeat 
that you must say for me (what in person I cannot say for my¬ 
self) everything dictated by the purest & most ardent affection. 

Yow husband 

N Bowditch 
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In Soosoo, Bowditch learned that pepper cargoes were 
brought aboard when and where the shipmaster could find 
them. There were no set prices; there were no contracts that 
the natives would not break for something more advantage¬ 
ous; there were no ports where there was a certainty of get¬ 
ting pepper year after year. If there was no pepper to be 
had at Soosoo a ship tried at Analaboo, and if there was 
no pepper to be had at Analaboo a ship tried at Tangar— 
or North and South TuUy Pas, Mingin, Laboan Nadje, and 
Muckie. 

Once anchored in a pepper port, a shipmaster went to the 
data —headman of a tribe—and drew up a contract fixing 
the amount of pepper to be delivered at such and such a 
price. Enough natives spoke English so that there was no 
trouble over language. Each evening a ship paid for the 
pepper brought aboard that day. When two ships were both 
in the same port the best arrangement was for the two vessels 
to share £dike in the deliveries. However, if two or three ships 
were all bidding for a spice cargo at the S2ime time, the price 
went up, and the data would break a contract with an early 
arrival in order to sell at a higher price. 

Bowditch learned from Captain Bryant of the George 
Washington and Captain Lane of the brig in port that they 
had stowed 500 piculs of pepper and were wjiiting for 3,100 
piculs. (In Sumatra a picul was a little over 133 pounds— 
roughly, the amount a native carried on his back.) Since he 
obviously would have to wait a long time for a cargo at Soo¬ 
soo, he went down to Pulo Bough and there found Captain 
Richard of the Minerva taking on a cargo. He next tried at 
Tully Pas. There, on May 8, he found Captain Ward, with 
a cargo of 2,500 piculs of spice on board, getting ready to sail 
for America. Bowditch decided that this was the place for 
him to stay. Two days later, after Captain Ward had wooded 
tmd watered and got under way for America, Bowditch had 
the port to himself. 
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At first pepper came on board rapidly, and despite the fact 
that other pepper ships began to come in all along the coast, 
the sacks continued to be slung onto the deck for more than 
two months. Then troubles began to pile up on Bowditch. 
He opened a cask supposed to contain $1,500 in silver and 
found only $1,399 there—evidently a mistake made when the 
cask had come aboard back in Massachusetts. Then, while he 
was pondering over that, a vessel from Boston and a vessel 
from Bordeaux sailed into his port looking for pepper cargoes. 
In the middle of July the dato with whom Bowditch had been 
dealing refused to go on with his contract. 

Even so, Bowditch had done rather well. He had more than 
three thousand piculs, pardy because he hadn’t hesitated to 
smooth the way for himself with gratuities. There is no way 
of telling how much the shipmaster spent in tips to the dato, 
but we do know that Bowditch declared in later life that he 
was a firm believer in spreading the oil around in foreign ports. 

Bowditch had been up the coast of Sumatra to leave letters 
with Captain Bryant at the time the dato called off the bargain. 
When the master of the Putnam got back to Tully Pas and 
found out about the hitch, he decided that he had enough 
pepper and that waiting around and moving up and down the 
coast for a larger cargo were a waste of time. 

From the deck of the Putnam the west coast of Siunatra 
faded astern on July 18, 1803, and the ship conunenced to 
thread her way among islands and reefs toward the tie de 
France, where Bowditch hoped to buy coffee to fill out his 
cargo. On his first voyage, Bowditch had gone to the island 
next door to the Jle de France, the Isle of Bourbon. It was 
next to beiiig in familiar waters. 

Bowditch’s journal for the voyage to the tie de France con- 
teiins pages of troubled notes. The way uncertain, the Putnam 
had to anchor more than once during the night. Charts were 
wrong. Notes obtained from other shipmasters back in Salem 
were wrong. Even their own identifications of islands were 
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wrong. The ship fumbled on her way, and now and then it 
was necessary to send a boat ahead to sound for safe passage. 
The treacherous going was made more treacherous by erratic 
winds and quick squalls. 

“Supposed it to be one of the small islands lying off Nog I. 
but was astonished in the morning to find we were near the 
Baniacks. 

“I was somewhat embarrassed by the directions I had 
copied from Mr. Burchmore’s minutes, furnished him by 
Captain Weatherall. 

“Hauled the ship to for a little while & sent the boat ahead 
to sound. 

“As we approached Bird Island, discovered that what we 
took to be breakers was the reflection from the sand composing 
that island.” 

These sentences from Bowditch’s journal would indicate 
jumpy, wakeful nights and days with lookouts doubled and 
cautioned to be extra alert. 

To complicate things, two British warships stopped the 
Putnam and searched her for British seamen, without finding 
any. Bowditch wrote that he “was obliged to heave to under 
the fire of two English ships of wzir, one named the Royal 
George, the commander of which took the liberty of searching 
for the purpose of seeing whether there were any Englishmen 
on board. The officer, however, was very polite, and the 
Putnam soon resumed her course.” 

The misty heights of the lie de France came in sight on 
Aug. 25. There was no trouble over a cargo. By Aug. 30—in 
five days—the Putnam had taken on provisions for the home¬ 
ward voyage and almost four hundred bags of coffee at 
$11.75 per bag. 

The stay at the lie de France must have been pleasant for 
Bowditch. At the neighboring island, on his first voyage, he 
had got along well with the French of the port, once he had 
quit railing at their morzils. And here he was to see his “old 
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friend Bonnefoi”—^Bonnefoi was his “old friend” this time, 
not the horrendous creature Bowditch had taken to task in 
his first journal—and a handful of Salem shipmasters, Inger- 
soll, Cabot, and Goodhue. 

Carrying the scent of pepper and coffee in the wind, the 
Putnam started for home on the last day of August. 

September, October, November, and most of December— 
for almost four months the Putnam matched her stout plamking 
with stormy seas on the homeward voyage. The North Atlantic 
in December held severe weather—gales, intense cold, £md 
snow storms. It was almost the middle of December before 
the Putnam's sounding line told the officers that the ship was 
off Nantuckett. 

On Dec. 25 the ship was moving along in thick snow, with 
no observations for two days. Captain Bowditch was on deck 
now, standing continuous watch, he and his officers staring 
off into the curtain of white that shut them off from a view of 
everything except the seas smashing at the ship. According 
to the calculations Bowditch had made after his sight of the 
sun two days before, he was near the outer harbor of Salem. 
The officers had little to say about the ship’s position. The 
responsibility W2is all Bowditch’s. It was his ship, and, for all 
practical purposes, his snow storm. 

As it grew dark and the ship continued under way, not 
only the officers but the crew began to grow uneasy. The 
Putnam wzis off dangerous shores. Hidden behind the snow 
were rocks that could shatter timbers and scatter cargo, 
masts, and rigging in the surf. Salem Harbor’s channels were 
outlined with rocks. One ledge in the harbor had been given 
the name of Bowditch, after a great-grandsire who had 
wrecked his vessel on it. 

The Putnam went on, the officers straining their eyes ahead 
and the members of the crew watching the little navigator aft 
who held the safety of the ship in his hands. The snow fastened 
onto the tops of the yards, whitened sails and sheets, piled in 
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the comers of the decks, coated the clothing of the men on 
watch. 

In holding to his course, in sailing blind toward his home 
port, Bowditch was doing something that no other seasoned 
mariner would have done. All up and down the coast other 
ships ready to make port were standing off and on, waiting 
for the snow to stop. Going into harbor was too dangerous. 

Other mzisters, if they had attempted to go into port in this 
snow storm, would have been risking the lives of their crews 
and their vessels. Bowditch had something additional to lose. 
He had set himself up as an authority on navigation. If he 
should put his ship on the rocks, for years afterward when his 
book was mentioned seamen would nod and recall that he 
had wrecked an Indiaman in a foolhardy attempt to make port 
in a snow storm. 

“Our old man goes ahead as if it was noonday!” one of the 
crew said as the Putnam headed in for the rocky harbor. It 
didn’t take much imagination to envision men and wreck¬ 
age washing back and forth in the surf, black spots in the 
semidarkness. 

Regardless of the risk Bowditch was taking, the fact remains 
that he knew where his ship was. He had, in addition, one 
lucky break. At the entrance to the harbor the snow lifted 
momentarily—just long enough to confirm the position of the 
ship. During seconds when there was a rift in the wall of snow 
Bowditch and his officers were able to see the light on Baker’s 
Island. The one glimpse was enough. The Putnam went on in, 
to dock at the foot of the town of Szilem, following a channel 
through the rocks that Bowditches had been following for gen¬ 
erations—a channel that hugged the Marblehead shore, that 
led around Peach’s Point and past shozds called Kettle-bot¬ 
tom, Endeavors, Triangles, and Great and Little Aqua Vitae. 

The Putnam docked at 9 o’clock on Christmas Day, and 
Bowditch, in a hurry to be ashore, scrawled the last entry in 
the ship’s log: 
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“Arrived at Salem Dec. 25, in the evening.” 

He left it for other seamen to tell the story of his making 
port in the storm, and the stories grew in the telling as they 
went up and down the coast to add to the Bowditch legend. 
One of the most common exaggerations was that the little 
navigator had sailed into harbor without even a glimpse of a 
landmark. 

Bowditch was a dim figure as he walked homeward through 
the snow, but nevertheless he was recognized. To the seawise 
folk of the town Bowditch’s presence on such a night meant 
only one thing—that he had lost his ship. The story swept 
through the town like fire. And it was logical enough. Bow¬ 
ditch was home. He was home on a night on which no ship 
could make port in safety. Therefore, the appearance of 
Bowditch could mean only that he had managed to get 
ashore safely from a wrecked vessel. 

On Dec. 27 the cargo came from the Putnam's hold under 
the eyes of the customs inspectors. For Abel Lawrence & Co. 
there were 411,498 pounds of pepper and 27,625 pounds of 
coftee, bearing a duty of $26,071.13. For Nathaniel Bowditch 
there were 13,984 pounds of pepper and 14,488 pounds of 
cofiee, bearing a duty of $1,563.44. 

After this last successful voyage, the Putnam was sold to other 
owners and masters. Nathaniel Bowditch was through with 
the sea. 
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W HEN Nathaniel Bowditch was old and given to reminisc¬ 
ing about his younger days he said that his knowledge of 
foreign languages did him more good in Salem than it ever 
did in any foreign port, because his ability to speak Spanish 
helped him win an appointment as president of a Salem 
insurance firm. 

The story is that a former sea captain, who, like many other 
shipmasters of Salem, had grown rich as a merchant, received 
a paper written in Spanish. It was an important paper. It 
had to be translated. Someone suggested that Mr. Bowditch 
might do the job; consequently, the next time the merchant 
met Bowditch on the street he produced the document 
and asked whether he would try to “decipher” it. Bow¬ 
ditch took the paper home, worked on it for a couple of 
days, and returned it in English. He refused to accept any 
payment. 

Shortly after this, a group of Salem men formed an insur¬ 
ance company. Among the directors was the former sea 
captain for whom Bowditch had done the favor. It was when 
the directors cast around for a man to head the company that 
the translation of the Spanish paper helped. The merchant, 
according to the story, had been so impressed by Bowditch’s 
ability that he used all his influence with the other directors 
to get Bowditch the position. 
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The Story is a little too neat to sound true. Probably the 
translation of the paper was of some assistance, but Bowditch’s 
reputation as a mathematician and his record of successful 
voyages were the real factors leading to his selection as presi¬ 
dent of the fire and marine insurance firm. Salem was not so 
large a place that the reputation of everyone of any conse¬ 
quence wzis not known throughout the town. Bowditch had a 
reputation for executive ability. 

So, at the age of thirty, Nathaniel Bowditch made a success¬ 
ful transition from life on ship’s deck to business life ashore. 
He had landed his ship on his last voyage on Christmas Day 
of 1803. Before the first month of 1804 was up he was at the 
president’s desk of the Essex Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Salem. 

Nathaniel Bowditch continued to live and work in Salem 
for almost two decades. He conducted the insurance business, 
raised a family, bought a house, took part in many civic 
enterprises, got into political fights. His life was a most active 
one, yet these two decades would have been of no significance 
to posterity had it not been for work he did during time that 
he had to himself, apart from his many duties. In a way, 
Bowditch led two lives, in both of which he was a mathemati¬ 
cian: he was a mathematician interested in insurance during 
his office hours, and he was a mathematician interested in 
astronomy during his leisure. The world remembers not his 
work in insurance but his work in astronomy. 

A capable and prudent businessman during his office hours, 
at home in his library he slaved over astronomical papers 
that did nothing to line his pocket and that certainly had no 
value whatever in the eyes of most of his Salem contempo¬ 
raries. A gregarious man, fond of society and taking pleasure 
in the town meetings and dinners he attended, he nevertheless 
spent a great part of his leisure studying a lonely science—^for 
astronomy is inherently a lonely science, and in Bowditch’s 
case it was all the more lonely because his only companions 
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in astronomy on the whole North American continent were 
his books. 

As a climax to his career as businessman and astronomer, he 
took a large part of the money he had accumulated through 
years of thrift and spent it in publishing his translation of 
Laplace, a book that few people would buy and even fewer 
would understand. In his public life he had all the virtues 
that the word ‘‘Yankee” stood for: he was honest, thrifty, 
industrious, and practical. In his private life—his scholarly 
life—he was in both a literal and a figurative sense a stargazer. 

Nathaniel Bowditch studied a great many subjects that were 
of no practical value to him. He was one of the men who 
helped build a New England tradition for the acquisition of 
knowledge that counted only as culture in general. (The Rev. 
William Bentley was another early New England intellectual 
who helped establish this tradition by sitting by the little fire 
in his cold study and learning Persian and Arabic.) Despite 
the expanse of Bowditch’s cultural miscellany, however, it is 
surprising how little of his mathematics was, so to speak, 
wasted. As a child he had copied in his first commonplace 
books a number of insurance tables. Heaven knows why! 
Perhaps for the good and profound reason that figures fasci¬ 
nated him. At any rate, here he was in his thirtieth year, 
working with insurance tables. During the rest of his life he 
dealt with statistics representing ships lost, buildings burned, 
and lives ended. 

He entered insurance at a time that more and more New 
England merchants were handling their own marine insur¬ 
ance. New England shippers looked to London for their more 
important financing, but marine insurance companies were 
being formed in towns all up and down the Massachusetts 
coast. At the time that Bowditch was named to head the Essex 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company a rival company was 
being organized in Salem. And there were companies in 
Boston, Newburyport, and Nantucket. It was believed by the 
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merchants and shippers that the new banks, insurance com¬ 
panies, and turnpikes were going to make the country prosper. 

The navigator was glad to be settled permanently ashore. 
He wanted to leave the sea, but even if he hadn’t he might 
have left it merely because his wife wanted him home. He 
liked Salem. He was proud of Salem. He had grown up with 
it; he was part of it. The winter snows that drifted over fences 
six feet high, the summer droughts, when the com was cut 
for fodder, the blue harbor with its white sails, the green 
islands that served as picnic grounds in summer and ripped 
the bottoms out of ships in fog and storm, the winds that 
snatched the steeples off churches, leveled bams, and drove 
ships home—these things were part of Bowditch’s life and 
represented home, no matter what idyllic life he had seen 
on tropical voyages. 

Home for Bowditch became the beautifully proportioned 
Federal mansion on Chestnut Street known as the Hodges 
house. ^ The building was a two-family house, three stories 
high, its symmetrically spaced windows hung with green 
shutters. The place was built for Jonathan Hodges and 
finished in the spring of 1804. The Hodges family moved into 
the west side; Nathaniel and Mary Bowditch rented the east 
side. After Chestnut Street was widened the house almost 
edged the street, in line with its handsome neighbors, an iron 
fence and a narrow plot of ground separating it from the side¬ 
walk; but in the rear of the building was a deep and wide 
yard that was to serve, among other things, as an excellent 
place for viewing an eclipse. 

In moving, Bowditch did a thing that shocked and angered 
William Bentley. Bowditch sold his pew in the East Church 
to Richard Manning. The Rev. Mr. Bentley fairly burned 
about it. Bowditch said that now, after he had moved to 
Chestnut Street, it was more convenient for him to attend 
the First Church, the church of the Rev. John Prince, who, 

^ Now 12 Chestnut Street. 
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along with Bentley, had helped Bowditch with his early 
studies. He had, argued Bowditch, sold his pew simply be¬ 
cause he had moved to another pzirt of town. 

William Bentley saw an entirely different motive—politics. 
And on Apr. 18 he said so in his journal: 

“The little Mr. Bowditch puffed up by the flattery of his 
mathematical studies and destitute of every degree of literature 
or manners, has attempted to sacrifice me to party by desert¬ 
ing my meeting house because he cannot approve my friend¬ 
ship with the present administration. But he finds as he ought, 
that he is indeed light as a puflf of empty air.” 

This note from the Bentley diary is one of the first records 
we have of Nathaniel Bowditch’s political activities, activities 
that were distinctly peppery. He hadn’t been home enough in 
earlier years to take any sort of role in politics (we don’t even 
know whether he voted in 1800), but he made up for it when 
he was established ashore. He campaigned. He ran for office. 
He even carried a sick man to the polls—and you can be sure 
that the sick man was going to vote Federalist or Bowditch 
wouldn’t have taken the trouble. 

The year 1804 was marked by bitter political fights. Proba¬ 
bly little Mr. Bowditch worked himself into quite a number 
of tempers. He had quite a temper to begin with. Moreover, 
he was quite exercised about the campaign. He could dance 
2U'Ound, rubbing his hands, his eyes shining, when he was 
pleased; and he could st 2 imp around, waving his arms, “un¬ 
burdening his soul with great freedom of speech,” when he 
was displeased—and it is likely that everything the Re¬ 
publicans did displeased him. 

And Bowditch was not alone in being displeased. New 
England was the stronghold of the Federalists. They went 
down to defeat screaming and clawing when Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son’s reelection marked the end of the 1804 fight. The Re¬ 
publicans (now Democrats) supporting Jefferson’s ideals and 
the Federalists supporting Hamilton’s ideals were so wrought 
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up that politic 2 il emnity colored the life of the community. 
Jefferson had already had four years in Washington to prove 
that he was not going to ruin the country, but the Federalists 
were in no wise convinced. Numbers of the New England 
shipping men felt that Hamilton was the leader who had the 
interests of their maritime industry at heart. They looked on 
Jeffersonian democracy as radical and dangerous. Some of 
the more violent of the Federalists wanted to withdraw from 
the union and, with New York, form their own confederation 
for fear that if New England stayed in the union she would be 
under the dictation of the raw, wild country of the Mississippi 
Valley. They felt that with the Louisiana Territory in the union 
it was time for New England to get out. Even after Burr 
killed Hamilton in July, 1804, the Federalists in Salem went 
on fighting to put their candidates in what offices they could. 

The year represented one defeat after another for the 
Federalists. Shortly before Bowditch had quit Bentley’s church 
the Republicans had triumphed in the balloting for governor 
and senators. Bowditch himself went down in the next Fed¬ 
eralist defeat. Early in May Republicans and Federalists 
named their candidates to run for the office of representative. 
Along with William Gray, one of the leading shipping men 
of the town, and Jonathan Waldo, the Federalists nominated 
Nathaniel Bowditch. The whole ticket lost. 

In July, Independence Day was the occasion for separate 
Republican and Federalist celebrations. Cannons began to 
boom down in the harbor at 3 o’clock in the morning. Meet¬ 
inghouses were crowded to hear Fourth of July orations, and 
at the Republican meeting prayers gave thanks for Jefferson’s 
four years at the head of the government. Processions, enter¬ 
tainments, and orations ended with public dinners in Salem 
taverns. 

By September electioneering wais largely the community’s 
first business. In December the electors of Massachusetts 
unanimously voted for Thomas Jefferson. 
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In addition to time and effort, the election cost Bowditch 
two friendships. William Bentley, firm in his belief that 
Bowditch had left his church because of political differences, 
was distinctly cool. And so was Henry Prince, the master 
under whom Bowditch had served at sea. It was quite a time 
before these two men took up where they had left off. 

It can be taken for granted that throughout the campaign¬ 
ing Bowditch was acting as he himself thought best. He never 
hesitated to disagree even with his friends. At times his honesty 
made him brutal in his speech. If he believed that the country 
could best be run by keeping in power the men who repre¬ 
sented wealth and education, it didn’t make any difference 
that the majority of the community disagreed with him, as 
was the case in this election. He wasn’t of necessity a Federalist 
because of his ties with the shipping industry. Shipping men 
were in both Federalist and Republican camps. It is easy to 
suspect that Bowditch had a quarter-deck attitude toward the 
common people, but there is little that we know about his 
politics. 

Even during the heat of election fights he kept at work on 
his astronomy. At the bottom of pages of calculations he put 
down the figures of election results—and this affords a symbol 
of the relative importance of astronomy and elections in his 
life. His eistronomy always came first. Just as in Spain he gave 
only a word or so in his sea joumtil to the Inquisition and a 
great many words to the new astronomical observatory at 
Cddiz, so now he worked down through his pages of calcula¬ 
tions and at the bottom made little notes of the elections. He 
thought that Laplace was a greater man than Napoleon and 
an eclipse of greater interest them a nationed election. But what 
he thought about the Louisiana Purchase and the Federalist 
plot to secede from the union we do not know. Did Nathaniel 
Bowditch see the whole, broad scope of Jefferson’s course? 
It is doubtful. Did he see the vast importance of the 
Louisiana Purchase to the future of the country? It is 
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doubtful. Bowditch gave only sputtering energy to politics. 
To the study of the heavens he gave hour upon hour of patient 
work and deep concentration. 

In the end, his political triumphs consisted of election as 
justice of the peace and, finally, as member of the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts, and his mathematical triumphs con¬ 
sisted of the composition of a vital book on navigation and, 
finally, an English translation of a classic on astronomy, 
Laplace’s “Micanique cUeste." 

There seemed to be no limit to the amount of work he could 
do. Here he was, starting a new business, up to his neck in a 
political campaign, yet able to turn out scientific papers at 
home and prepare a number of reports for the East India 
Marine Society. By September he must have concluded that 
he wasn’t busy enough, and so, with the idle time he had left 
after his other duties, he started out to survey and map the 
harbors of Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, and Manchester. 

As a part-time task, the business of preparing a chart of these 
harbors, together with sailing directions, took three years. And 
it was such an extensive task that he got two assistants, George 
Burchmore zmd William Ropes III, to do some of his leg work 
for him. In addition to the aissistance of the two men, Bowditch 
had the help of an uncompleted chart of the harbors by Cap¬ 
tain John Gibaut, the saune John Gibaut who had offered 
Bowditch his first ch 2 mce to go to sea. After losing his position 
as shipmaster in Szdem, Gibaut had gone to Gloucester to live, 
leaving his unfinished chart of Salem Harbor with William 
Bentley. Bowditch had borrowed this chart before his falling 
out with Bentley. While he was using it in working out his 
survey John Gibaut died in Gloucester. 

Bowditch’s survey immediately took William Bentley’s eye. 
Bentley was always curious about any new scientific under¬ 
taking in the community, yet in the case of Bowditch’s work 
he could not forget his peeve. On Sept. 25 he wrote in his 
diary: 
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“Mr. B. & B. [Bowditch and Burchmore] are out up)on a 
survey of this neighborhood in order for a better chart of our 
harbor and shores. Hollzmd’s is the best even to the present 
times. Mr. Gibaut never finished his work tho’ fully competent 
to it. The present attempt will be puffed enough undoubtedly. 
And so much has party attached itself to everything that praise 
is not the test of merit but of party. For certainly we produce 
few things worthy of praise and yet immortal is as common a 
word as any word in the language of praise.” 

In other words, Bentley felt that whatever the merits of the 
chart the Federalists would like it. 

A survey of the harbor of Salem could be made to combine 
both the pleasures of small-boat sailing and hiking and cer¬ 
tainly should have been almost as good as fishing as a means 
of getting away from the political turmoil back in Salem. 
Rocky shores, mud flats, hillside pastures, wood lots, wharves, 
a stinking tannery, and farm lands—these were the scenic 
elements along the shore. And the surveyors could always 
pause in their labors to watch a ship come in from the Baltic 
or the Indies or the Mediterrtmean or answer a hail from a 
fishing boat putting out for a trip. From the outermost break¬ 
ers of Baker’s Island to the shores of the North River and from 
Ram Islands southwest past Marblehead Neck-—these were 
the boundtuies of the survey. There were soundings to be made 
off Peach’s Point, all through Middle Ground and Coney 
Ledge. 

True enough, Nathaniel Bowditch had quit the sea, but he 
hadn’t got very far away from it. In addition to the survey of 
the harbor and the marine insurance he handled, he had 
another tie with the countinghouses and wharves, the India- 
men in the harbor, and the blue sea lanes thousands of miles 
from Salem. This tie was the journals of the East India Marine 
Society. He had been elected secretary of the society in 1802. 
On his return from his last voyage the society had chosen him 
inspector of its journals. 
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Since its formation, the East India Marine Society had been 
collecting journals of its voyages. The basic purpose of the 
society was to acquire nautical information, and to get this 
information the society had blank journals printed and bound 
for the use of members. Each member starting a voyage took 
along a journal to record his trip. In the volume the ship¬ 
master was supposed to keep an account of wind and weather, 
note landfalls, set down the latitude and longitude of out-of- 
the-way places not fixed on charts, give weights and measures 
and exchange rates of foreign ports, and make any comments 
he wished on practically anything else that might be helpful 
to other members of the society. 

The society looked on Bowditch as its most scholarly 
member, the one most capable of examining the journals and 
noting information that should be called to the attention of 
other shipmasters. And, in fact, his orderly, critical mind 
made him an ideal inspector. 

These journals were considered most important, as the 
comprehensive directions for keeping them testified. These 
directions, in addition to calling on members of the society for 
nautical information, also stated: 

“There should be collected, for the Museum, specimens of 
various kinds of vegetable substances, earths, minerals, ores, 
metals, volcanic disturbances, &c. There should also be 
preserved such parts of birds, insects, fish &c. as serve most 
easily to distinguish them, and if no part can be preserved, a 
description of any that are remarkable may be given. Inquiry 
should be made of any remarkable books in use, aunong any of 
the eastern nations, with their subjects, dates and titles. 
Articles of the dress and ornaments of any nation, with the 
images and objects of religious devotion, should be procured.” 

This was quite a tzill order, one that was never completely 
filled, since no shipmaster is known to have brought home a 
volcanic disturbance. Nevertheless, the order was filled to such 
a degree that war clubs and spears, ceremonial axes, feathered 
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headdresses, armor of medieval Asiatic warriors, carved ivory, 
and imperial yellow robes were brought into port along with 
bturrels, bales, and sacks of merchandise. In the course of 
years the shipmasters belonging to the East India Marine 
Society of Salem collected musical instruments from Arabia, 
stone images from Java, swords omsunented with human hair 
from Borneo, wooden bowls used at cannibal feasts in Fiji, a 
hideous wooden idol from sacred ground in Hawaii. 

It was a grisly and fascinating collection, this array of 
images of heathen gods, of heathen weapons. Indian temple 
bells could be rung on New England shores, and drums made 
from human skulls could be thumped in Salem. The museum 
founded by the East India Marine Society grew until, years 
later, it had art objects long after they had disappeared from 
the islands on which they had originated, and figures of 
strange gods long after they had been forgotten by the tribes 
who had carved them. The curios were put on display in the 
society’s headquarters on Essex Street in a big room arranged 
for the exhibit, with a painting of the landing of the Pilgrim^ 
on one chimney and on another a pxjitrayal of the launching of 
the Essex. Some of the loot hung on the walls; some of it was in 
glass cases. The heathen idols stood. 

The curiosities lent themselves well to the East India Marine 
Society’s annual festivities. Each year the members of the 
society held a procession through Salem, after which they at¬ 
tended a banquet in their hall. The processions were usually 
staged late in the afternoon in order not to interfere with the 
day’s business and wound up with the banquet. The folk of 
Salem lined the way to see the members of the society parade. 

Shipmasters, mates, supercargoes, and clerks filed through 
the narrow streets, each carrying some weapon, mask, ctirved 
drum, or sword from the collection in the hall. The processions 
were usually held in winter, and because of the snowdrifts and 
ice they did not go far, but they went far enough to create an 
incongruous spectacle, a spectacle of tresisures from hot, green 
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islands being carried through wintry New England streets, 
p 2 tst ancient Elizabethan-style houses and past square 
white houses as much a part of New England as long 
sermons and long imderwear. Some members of the society 
wore bright silk robes from China; some members wore 
ceremonial masks. On more pretentious occasions Negroes, 
dressed in costumes of East Inditms, bore a palanquin in 
which a costumed East India voyager sat uneeisily. 

At the banquet following the procession the society toasted 
everyone they could think of, from Columbus to George 
Washington and, for good measure, threw in a few toasts to 
such diverse subjects as commerce tmd industry, the town’s 
pastors, and civil rights. They were even known to drink a 
toast to the Atlantic Ocean. 

These toasts were not extemporaneous but were worked out 
beforehand, and the list was considered important enough to 
be printed in the newspapers. Between the toasts music was 
played. (In those days clarinet, flute, bassoon, and bass drum 
were considered an appropriate combination for banquet 
music.) At one such banquet the list of toasts included the 
anniversary of the society, the country, the memory of 
Washington, the constituted authorities of the country, 
Vasco da Gama, commerce, agriculture and manufacture, the 
party spirit, religion and learning, rights as free men, the 
clergy, and the absent brethren. 

On laying a course for home, some members, it can be 
presumed, were noticed to founder, run aground, or, at the 
very least, do a great deal of tacking. But not our Mr. Bow- 
ditch. He didn’t drink. He identified himself with the clergy, 
who stood for learning in the community, and it would not 
have been becoming for a man of learning to go howling out of 
a banquet hall, not even the banquet hall of the East India 
Marine Society of Salem. 

Members of the Bowditch family themselves had occasion to 
drink a toast shortly after the yetir 1805 had got under way, for 
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on Jan. 17 a first son v/as bom to Mary and Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch. The birth of this first son, Nathaniel IngersoU Bowditch, 
was for the family the big event of 1805. 

Nathaniel Bowditch had already shown himself capable of 
deep concentration on his mathematics while wkiomg in a ship 
chzmdlery and while voyaging to Europe and the East Indies. 
Now he showed that even the screams of a new son in the house 
in no wise interfered with work to be done. He was not com¬ 
pletely impervious to distractions, as was to be demonstrated 
when more children had come along, but for the most part his 
concentration was of stronger stufiT than any disturbance that 
could be created around him. 

His tasks set the pattern of his life. In his house in Chestnut 
Street he labored over his mathematics. In the insurance office 
he studied ships and cargoes and routes, and, last and most 
important, the men who sailed these ships. During the summer 
months there was his chart of the harbor. The summer invited 
a great many people of Salem for fishing and boating, drives 
to the beaches, bathing, fish dinners and island picnics, clam¬ 
digging expeditions, and walks along the shore. Bowditch 
sailed around the harbor on bright summer days, taking 
soundings off rocky islands and dangerous ledges, and on more 
mornings than not he was up early for a walk down to the 
harbor. 

These early-morning walks of Bowditch’s must have given 
him solitude he needed in a busy life. During his life at sea he 
had got into the habit of pacing the deck and mulling over his 
calculations, and these morning wzilks were in a sense a 
continuation of his shipboard pacings. In his teens he had 
risen early each morning to study. Now he got up early and 
went walking, taking his mathematics along with him. He 
walked fast, and he disliked to have anyone pass him. 

His routine was to get up at 6 o’clock, walk for two miles— 
out on Salem Neck, where there were vistas of rocky wooded 
shores across the water, was as good a walk zis any—and be in 
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his insurance office at 9 o’clock. He went home at 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon for dinner and a short nap. Frequently he was 
in his office well into the evening. 

His “Conunonplace Books” continued to grow. In the end 
they contained thousands upon thousands of words and hundreds 
and hundreds of problems. The more he learned the worse his 
handwriting became, but at least what he had written was 
understandable to him. At the end of his first year away from 
the sea his “Commonplace Books” contained many notes for the 
translation of Mkanique cUeste. Here comets were noted a short 
time after they had streaked across the New England sky, amd 
here calculations were made on the heights of New England 
mountain peaks. The notations continued to grow until 
Bowditch was near his death. 

One of the best testimonies to his widening reputation was 
the offers he had to fill other positions. Throughout his years in 
Salem he was asked to go other places and take up other duties. 
The first ofier of this sort came in 1806, when he was asked to 
take the chair of mathematics at Htuvard. This invitation to 
fill the post of Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy at Harvard brought a variety of reactions. Some 
Harvard alumni shuddered at the idea of the young men at 
Cambridge being instructed by a self-taught fellow from 
Salem. Other people thought the advantage would be Har¬ 
vard’s. Bowditch had already shown a remarkable ability to 
instruct in mathematics, and he had an enthusiasm for learn¬ 
ing that he was able to communicate. He could make mathe¬ 
matical propositions clear by lively talk without the use of 
blackboards or diagrcuns. It can be presumed that Bowditch, 
hopping about as spry as a cricket on a classroom dais, would 
have been a fine teacher. 

Bowditch disagreed. He declined the offer from Czunbridge. 
He couldn’t be persuaded. The only reason he gave was that 
he was afraid that because he had not been educated at the 
college he might not fit in there. And this brings into the light 
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his lifelong reluctance to stand in front of people and talk. He 
was never known to make a speech in public. An audience of 
three or four friends found him in good form, but he never 
brought himself to face a crowd or, for that matter, a classroom 
of students. He had quite a few opportunities to deliver ad¬ 
dresses and to preside at big public gatherings. He ducked 
them all. Once he attended a dinner in his honor only with 
the provision that he would not be called on to say anything. 

He was not at all sure of himself in public. He knew he was 
different from the men who had gone down to Harvard, and he 
might have been afraid that he didn’t quite have the manner 
he associated with gentlemen. He knew that he belonged to the 
intellectuzil aristocracy of his community, but he also knew 
that he did not belong to that community’s shipping aristoc¬ 
racy. His father had been a drunkard. He had got practically 
no formal schooling. He carried with him the manners of the 
sea. All these things counted. He said that teaching at a uni¬ 
versity was not congenial. He would teach anyone who came 
to him, but he would not lecture. He taught French and 
Italian to his neighbors’ children. He helped raise funds to send 
young men to college. He finally did a great deal of work for 
Harvard. But teach at Harvard? Not Bowditch! Nor at the 
University of Virginia, where Jefferson sought to bring him in 
1818, nor at West Point, where Secretary of War Czilhoun 
asked him to come in 1820. At his desk he was sure of himself. 
He stuck to his desk. Besides, through his book he was teaching 
American seeunen to navigate. He was a teacher, but he was a 
diffident one. 

His place was at his desk, but there was one day during the 
summer of 1806 when he could not have been brought to that 
desk by bullying or begging. This was the day of the eclipse, 
June 16,1806, when the moon passed between the sun and the 
earth, darkening the sky for almost five minutes. Outdoors the 
light became that of dusk, and indoors it was necessary to bum 
candles. All over town people gathered in little groups and 
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looked skyward. Work stopped down at the wharves and out 
in the fields. The fixed stars came out. Down on Derby Street 
the people who stood and watched in the growing darkness 
saw the cows go home from the Neck. 

Bowditch had made careful preparations. He was seated in 
the yard behind his home on Chestnut Street, where he had an 
unobstructed view for his telescope. He had a lantern handy in 
order to see his watch. The day was perfect for his observation, 
a day without a cloud in the sky. Finally Salem was plunged 
into dusk by the great shadow racing across the earth. 

Bowditch jotted down his notes, which he was to use for a 
paper to be published in 1809 by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences: “The moon was seen like a black spot in the 
heavens surrounded by light like that of twilight. Several of 
the fixed stars were visible to the naked eye. At 1 Ih 32' 18" the 
light burst forth with great splendor.” 

When the light burst forth it brought a ragged cheer from 
watching groups of men and boys. 

Toward the end of sununer Nathaniel Bowditch had com¬ 
pleted his chart of Salem Harbor, and all his measurements 
and soundings were transferred onto a big copper plate for 
printing. Also printed was a paunphlet containing detailed 
descriptions of the best channels through the harbor. While the 
ink was still fresh on ch£u:t and pamphlet, Bowditch took a 
copy of each and ceilled at the home of the Rev. William 
Bentley. He wanted Bentley to have a copy of the chart, but, 
more important, he wanted again to be on a friendly footing 
with Bentley. The minister was pleased but not completely 
won over, as we learn from the notation in his jovunal on 
Aug. 19. 

“Mr. Bowditch favored me with his chart of Salem,” wrote 
Bentley. “I confess that I was pleased with this proof of recon¬ 
ciliation, but still while I do believe that the world is indebted 
to his industry, I believe that he has taken too great a share of 
praise for the work so far as it is now finished. Capt. Gibaut did 
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exhibit the same sized draft, with little variation from what 
now appears except in the form of the shoals which are not 
very accurate, & Mr. Bowditch did borrow & detain it & has 
not yet returned it to me. I was with Capt. Gibaut in the 
greater part of his surveys & soundings. Mr. Bowditch never 
did project a single line in the whole survey. . . . Mr. Bow¬ 
ditch has added some soundings but still it is an unfinished 
work & the merit and labor was Gibaut’s.” 

Bentley’s reaction to the chart was extremely laudatory 
compared to the reaction of the Salem Harbor pilots. The 
pilots thought the chart was an outrage. It would, they con¬ 
tended, deprive them of a living. And if we must decide 
between the testimony of Bentley and the harbor pilots as to 
the chart’s accuracy we must say that the chart was a good one. 
The pilots’ attitude was a good recommendation for the book. 

And in his introduction to his pamphlet accompanying the 
chart Bowditch acknowledged the help he had got from Gibaut 
and Bentley. After pointing out that there had been no chart 
of the harbors of Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, and Manchester 
except the one made by Holland just before the American 
Revolutionary War and that Holland had not given many 
details for fezur that the chart would be of aid to British war¬ 
ships, Bowditch made severad bows of acknowledgement. 

Bowditch wrote: 

“The late Capt. John Gibaut undertook the survey of the 
town of Salem, and the writer of this assisted him in his 
observations. It was late in the sezison when the survey was 
begun, and the time allotted for completing it was quite 
inadequate to the purpose, so that but little was done in 
exploring the ledges and shoals. A few soundings were taken in 
passing from one island to another, but none around the ledges 
to determine their extent. From these imperfect materieils, a 
chart on a large scale was plotted off by Capt. Gibaut, but he 
did not tarry at home long enough to reduce it to the scale 
prescribed by the Legislature. This was afterwards done by 
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the Rev. Mr. Bentley, who had assisted severzil days in the 
survey, and who took other observations toward completing it. 

“In the year 1804, the writer of this, assisted by Mr. George 
Burchmore, undertook to complete the chart drawn by Capt. 
Gibaut; but, after taking a few observations, it was found that 
the distances of some of the islands from the shore were too 
great on the chart by above an eighth of a mile. This error 
arose from the imperfection of the instrument used for measur¬ 
ing the angles, and from the shortness of the bjise line by which 
the distances of the islands were determined. In consequence of 
this, it became necessary to make a new chart from observa¬ 
tions taken with more precision. ...” 

Bowditch went on to explain methods and equipment used 
in the survey. However, the important statement in this intro¬ 
duction is that after checking the Gibaut chart it became neces¬ 
sary to take measurements all over again. In other words, 
Bowditch was offering his own work, not work of Gibaut or 
Bentley. 

When the Federal government made a survey of the harbor 
of Salem in 1894 the surveyors furnished further proof of the 
accuracy of Bowditch’s chart. They amplified the measure¬ 
ments of the harbor, but none of their figures contradicted 
those set down by Bowditch. 

It W 21 S ironical that Salem should finally get an excellent 
map of her harbor just when such a map was about to become 
for a while almost useless. Already there were ominous signs of 
the approaching embargo and war. Salem could be rather 
shortsighted when she looked out over her horizons at the rest 
of the world, but she usually managed to see anything that was 
going to work a change in her overseas trade. She was making 
big profits because of the Napoleonic wars. The death struggle 
between England and Napoleon was drawing near a climax, 
and American shipping suffered blows from both French and 
English as these two enemies sought to cut off each other’s 
resources. 
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One of the ominous signs of the coming embargo and war 
was to be seen in the case of the Essex, a ship from one of 
Salem’s own wharves. The news of the Essex had stirred fear 
among merchants of Salem back in September, 1805. The 
Essex had been carrying cargo from a European p)ort under 
French control to a West Indies port under French control. To 
maintain her status as a neutral in this transaction, the Essex 
had come in to the Derby wharf at Salem, thus breaking her 
voyage by calling at a neutral port. Such a manoeuvre was a 
general practice of those days. Britain seized the Essex at 
sea, declaring that the business of tying up at the Derby wharf 
and handling the cargo there was a trick to evade her decrees. 
Under this ruling Salem lost other ships, and insurance rates 
climbed. 

The following year France commenced to seize all ships 
coming into her ports from Britain or her colonies. Great 
Britain countered, in 1807, by forbidding a neutral ship to 
enter a port of the French unless that ship had passed British 
inspection. The French went the British one better: France 
decided to seize any ship that had submitted to British 
search. 

During all this time British warships were stopping Ameri¬ 
can merchantmen and impressing crew members. (On Bow- 
ditch’s last voyage his ship had been halted in the Indian 
Ocean by the British.) Britain was hard up for seamen, so hard 
up that her warships impressed scramen of her own merchant¬ 
men. Her warships’ officers were quick to press into service any 
Britons they found on American ships, even those who had 
become naturalized citizens of the United States. And now and 
again they took Americans. It was not until the Chesapeake 
case, however, that the country became stormily indignant 
over impressment. The Chesapeake was fired upon by a British 
weurship, members of her crew were killed or wounded, and 
both Americans and a Briton taken off. Because the Chesapeake 
was an American naval vessel and because the surprise attack 
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was a brutal one the American people were outraged. They 
wanted war. 

They wanted war, but they got an embargo. President 
Jefferson, bent on keeping the peace, called on Congress to 
draw up legislation forbidding American ships to go abroad in 
trade. From Dec. 22, 1807, until Mar. 15, 1809, the nation’s 
ships were laid up by the embargo. Salem’s waterfront suffered 
a blight. Ships in the harbor were dismantled and swung 
empty with the tides, looking like derelicts. Some of the count- 
inghouses were shut, and boxes and barrels disappeared from 
the wharves. Providing food for hungry seamen became a 
problem for the town. Even on weekdays the waterfront had a 
Sunday look. It was reported that on some of the wharves 
grass had begun to grow. 

A newspaper of a Massachusetts seaport printed the verse: 

Our ships all in motion once whitened the ocean. 

They sailed and returned with a cargo; 

Now doomed to decay they have fallen a prey 
To Jefferson—worms—and embargo. 

The public mind was confused about the embargo. And the 
fact that it was the big topic in seaport towns did not serve to 
clarify opinion. Some people argued that it was necessary 
because of Britain’s interference with American shipping. 
Some people argued that it was necessary because of France’s 
interference. In Boston mariners and clerks out of work said 
the poor wanted the embargo to continue because they were 
better fed on charity now. 

Heretofore, the Federalists had merely prophesied that 
under Jefferson the country would go to ruin. Now they were 
able to look out of the window and see that ruin taking place. 
Jefferson was reviled, and it was declared that his motive for 
the embargo was the destruction of New England’s prosperity. 
More and more voters swung into the Federalist ranks. Wil¬ 
liam Bentley, profound Jeffersonian that he was, saw the bright 
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side of this stoppage of shipping. “Since the embargo,” he 
wrote, “almost every person fond of sailing has purchased a 
sail boat.” 

As a matter of fact, in spite of the embargo, about half of 
New Englemd’s overseas commerce continued. After the em¬ 
bargo had gone into effect merchants were allowed to send to 
foreign ports for goods they had already purchased, and ships 
at sea could remain in foreign trade as long as they did not 
come back to American ports. Then, too, ships put out to sea 
despite the embargo. 

Some of these ships were seized. The capture of a Salem ship 
by a British prize crew furnished an amusing contrast between 
the navigating ability of Britons and Americans. The British 
prize crew set out to take the vessel to Bermuda but blundered 
around the Atlantic for so long without finding the island that 
finally they asked the Americans to take over. The Americans 
brought the craft and the British seamen into Salem Harbor 
without any trouble. 

Back in Salem there were soup kitchens for seamen and 
shipyard workers, and there were losses of profits for those 
elegant merchants whose dress was reminiscent of scarlet-coat- 
and-white-waistcoat days. An embargo of a little more than a 
year, however, was not enough to ruin a Crowninshield, a 
Gray, or a Derby, men whose overseas profits had bought 
them massive white houses, estates in the country, and hand¬ 
some carriages driven by servants from Africa or India. 

The impressment of American se 2 unen and the seizure of 
American ships undoubtedly brought a flare-up in Nathaniel 
Bowditch’s political activities. And he must have had an 
enormous new burden of worries thrust upon him in the 
marine insurance business he was conducting. In fact, these 
worries may have contributed to the breakdown ahead for 
him. All the same, his scientific work went on. In 1807 he 
started work on one of his most popular papers. 

It was rare that his scientific work had a direct link with 
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the stories in the newspapers. There was a definite link in his 
study of an 1807 meteor. Early in the morning of Dec. 14, 
1807, when quite a niimber of people along the meteor’s 
spectacular course were awake and observed it, this wandering 
celestial body streaked south only a short distance above the 
earth and exploded over Weston in Connecticut. People talked 
about it, and there were accounts of it in the New York 
newspapers. 

Bowditch set out to gather together all the observations of 
the meteor that he could. There was a Mr. Gamer of Wenham, 
who looked out of his farmhouse window at about 7 o’clock 
in the morning and saw what he first thought was the moon, 
racing along low on the horizon and disappearing behind his 
bam. This strange moon vanished to the south, traveling fast. 
Then there was the college professor who saw an object in the 
sky near Lake Champlain leaving a vivid, sparkling train of 
light. And finally there was the rural judge near Weston who 
testified that he had seen the early-morning rocket in the sky 
and heard an explosion like that of a small cannon. 

Here was an extraordinary opportunity to check up on a 
meteor, Bowditch concluded, an opportunity to set down 
calculations on a phenomenon of which few exact observations 
were to be found in the history of science. Working carefully 
over a long period, the Salem mathematician estimated the 
height, velocity, direction, and size of this streak in the sky, 
this flaming ball traveling only eighteen miles above the earth 
at a speed of three miles a second. 

“This will be a wonderful work before it is finished,” wrote 
Bentley. It was considered so by the members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences when they read of it in the 
society’s memoirs in 1815. It was considered so by scientists in 
England and France and Germany when the report was 
reprinted in those countries. 

While he was gathering material on this paper Nathaniel 
Bowditch had to drop everything he was doing and take a 
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long rest. He had the ability to concentrate, to drive himself, to 
get work done. In so doing, he could drive himself beyond the 
limits of his physical strength. In 1808, through work and, no 
doubt, worry, he developed tuberculosis. In those days no 
means of fighting tuberculosis was known. It was responsible 
for a high percentage of deaths among the twelve thousand 
persons in Salem. Through his years at sea Bowditch had 
probably provided himself with reserves of strength, but he 
drew on these reserves liberally. And there was tuberculosis in 
his family and in his wife’s family. His wife Mary finally died 
of tuberculosis, but the disease was not accurately diagnosed 
for years. Every now and then some member of her family, 
apparently without even a suspicion as to what was wrong with 
Mary Ingersoll Bowditch, referred to her “old complaint.” 
Within a matter of months after Bowditch developed alarming 
symptoms of consumption two of his sisters died of tuberculosis, 
Mary Bowditch Martin on Dec. 2,1808, and Lois Bowditch on 
July 29,1809. For a time these two sisters lay seriously ill in the 
same room, where their brother Nathaniel came to visit 
them. 

Bowditch’s method of fighting his ailment must have given 
great support to his morale. It had been discovered that long 
buggy trips apparendy helped persons who had begun to 
cough up blood. No reason for this consequence was known, 
but if the case had not advanced too far fresh air and rest were 
bound to help. The psychological satisfaction from such a 
treatment lay in the fact that the victim was running away 
from his illness. He had been sick back in Salem—and here he 
was driving down into Rhode Island and over into Connecticut. 

Only a few weeks after his third son was bom, during the 
embargo, when there ,was little work to keep him in his 
insurzmce office, Nathaniel Bowditch set out on his excursion. 
He could take his worries along, but he couldn’t very well take 
his insurance and mathematical papers. Work in a buggy on 
the roads of those days was impossible. 
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Along with him came his friend Thomas W. Ward, and it is 
told that the proprietor of an inn along the way took Ward 
aside and told him that if he wanted his friend to die at home 
he had better start back immediately, because there seemed 
little likelihood that the man could live through the next day’s 
journey. 

The innkeeper’s advice was ignored, and the two men in the 
buggy went on over the bumpy roads, past farms and through 
neat little towns, visiting Hartford, New Haven, and Albany 
before turning toward home. During the leisurely drive of a 
month Nathaniel Bowditch wrote several long letters to his 
wife, in one of which he describes the pathological exhibition 
he saw at a Shaker colony. 


Worthington [Mass] 19 miles west of 
Northampton Sep. 20, 1808 

My Dearest Mary, 

We arrived at this place yesterday from Lebanon Springs. 
Since I wrote to you from Hudson by Mr. Derby we have been 
to Albany &c. We went from Hudson to Lebanon on Thursday. 
We found there Judge Parker & his lady with whom we soon 
formed an acquaintance and made up a party to go in a carriage 
to Albany, Balltown &c. We set out on our expedition on 
Fryday morning and arrived at Albany to dine. In the afternoon 
it rained so that we could not proceed on our journey and as we 
wished to attend the shaking Quaker’s meeting on Sunday we 
gave up going to Balltown and on Saturday made a small excur¬ 
sion to Waterford &c, after which we returned to Lebanon 
where we arrived on Saturday evening. On Sunday we attended 
the quaker meeting in company with Judges Parker, Sewall, 
Mr. Ting & several gentlemen and ladies from New York & 
Albany. I shall not attempt to describe the various performances 
which far exceeded my expectation. There was nothing in them 
that at the time excited laughter though the performances in 
themselves appear on reflection to be very ridiculous. They call 
themselves the living witnesses of the second coming of Christ 
and declare that he has appeared to them and inspired them 
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with the Holy Ghost. They live like Monks & Nuns & do not 
allow of marriage. Their chief speaker told us that as “Christ 
was born of a Virgin and lived like one so we ought to live like 
Eunuchs & Virgins without which there was no chance of our 
existing hereafter in a state of bliss.” I have quoted the very 
words made use of so ^s to give you some idea of the elegance & 
modesty of their discourses and at the same time inform you of 
one main article of their creed. They think it sinful! to have any 
particular affection for wife, child, father, mother or friend. All 
these affections must be absorbed by their regard for their own 
society, and nothing more than a cold platonic love of their sisters, 
as they call them, is allowed of. I confess that the cold, inani¬ 
mate, stupid countenances of the greater part of the sisterhood 
are peculiarly well adapted to suppress any other kind of 
affection, but I should think they would be tired of their lives 
with such a dull sameness in their thoughts, feelings & actions. 

My letter on perusal I find to be nearly filled with shakerism, 
without maiking a single inquiry relative to your health, but you 
must not conclude from that, that the subject is not first in my 
mind. In truth my dearest girl this short absence has shewn me 
in a striking manner how necessary to my happiness those kind 
attentions are which I have always received from you. I hope on 
my return to find you & your babe in all the vigour of health & 
shall then with a thankful heart present him in the Temple con¬ 
secrated to the worship of his God. It would give me great pleas¬ 
ure to hear from my sisters. May God give them patience & 
resignation. Be unto them as a brother as well as a sister and do 
everything to render them as comfortable as their state will 
admit of. Kiss my dear little children for me and give them a 
father’s blessing. Give my best love to our father and mother. 
Say to Eliza & Caroline every thing that the most affectionate 
brother could dictate. I hope to find them in better headth than 
when I left them. My love to E. Martin, George &c and all our 
other friends. 

My health continues as when I last wrote you. Much better 
than when I left Salem though not sufficiently good to enable 
me to mow hay^ build stone walls &c for a whole day without 
fatigue. On Saturday last I rode 52 miles without being so much 
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tired as a ride of 5 miles would have caused me oil the second 
day of my journey. 

May God forever bless you my dearest wife. 

Nathl. Bowditch 

Northampton Sep. 21, 1808. Arrived her last evening, & shall 
go a few miles up the river & then steer homewards, we still 
calculate on getting home by the last of the month. 

NB. 

He had evidently been led to believe that Shakerism was 
something to be laughed at, to judge from his sentence, ‘‘There 
was nothing in them that at all excited laughter though the 
performances in themselves appeared on reflection to be 
ridiculous.*’ It would be several generations later before the 
Shakers, with their “cold, inanimate, stupid countenances,” 
appeared colorful or picturesque. Evidently Shakerism at first 
hand gave Bowditch the creeps. 

Bowditch made few concessions to his illness. Probably he 
would not have taken the long buggy ride, despite the doctor’s 
orders, except that he had been too ill to argue, too frightened 
by the state of his health not to go away for a rest. He made one 
other concession to his illness. His doctor advised him to take 
two glasses of wine a day, and Bowditch took them. He had a 
glass of wine after his noon meal and another in the evening. 
Later he drank more, using brandy to spur him on when he 
had work to do and felt too tired to do it. His two glasses of 
wine he referred to as his “certain quantity.” When he drank 
more he called the extra drinks his “uncertain quantity.” 

Rested by his trip, he pitched into his work again, continu¬ 
ing the same strenuous pattern of tasks he had been following. 
He continued to revise from time to time new editions of The 
New American Practical Navigator. He wrote papers on naviga¬ 
tion and astronomy. He went ahead with his insurance busi¬ 
ness. He undertook a big range of community duties that 
extended all the way from helping to found a new library to 
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helping fight fires. He belonged to the Washington Fire Club, 
one of a number of such clubs in Salem, although there is no 
record of his ever hurrying sleepily out of his house at night 
with his leather buckets and canvas bag (the leather buckets 
for handing water from well to burning house and the sack for 
carrying articles out of the house to safety). 

The libraries of Salem were his particulzur interest. He was 
building a fine library of his own, and he still used the Philo¬ 
sophical Library whose books had contributed so much to his 
early education. He and Bentley and other scholars of the 
community met in March, 1810, to merge the Society Library, 
mosdy fiction, and the Philosophical Library, mostly scientific 
texts, to found a new libreuy, which was called the Salem 
Athenaeum. The books were placed in a room directly above 
Bowditch’s insurance office. 

His life was growing in honors and responsibility. Tasks 
sought him out. Even though he had refused a professorship 
at Harvard, in 1810 the school elected him an overseer. And 
with the end of the embargo he must have added to his 
profits, too. His salary of $1,200 a year from the insurance 
firm was probably his biggest source of income, but he 
probably also had money invested in czirgoes and voyages, and 
with the end of the embairgo, just before Jefferson left the 
White House, shipping fortunes commenced to grow again. 
There was food to be sold to armies in Europe. Across the 
waters of New England’s harbors could be heard the hammer¬ 
ing in the shipyards. Denied entrance to many European 
ports, Salem ships went to Russia with their goods. Out of 
this boom in shipping may have come the money for a new 
home, which he needed for his increasing family. 

By the end of 1809 Bowditch had four sons. There 
was Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, bom Jan. 17, 1805; 
there wais Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch, bom Oct. 15, 1806; 
there was Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, bom Aug. 9,1808; there 
was Charles Ingersoll Bowditch, bom Dec. 1,1809. Big families 
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were usual in both the Bowditch and Ingcrsoll families, and 
Nathaniel and Mary Bowditch were not inclined to be un¬ 
conventional. The half of a house the family had in Chestnut 
Street must have been crowded. 

The house he bought in Essex Street^ was another one of 
those square, imposing white Federal structures of three 
stories. It had a low railing around the roof and a doorway with 
Ionic pilasters supporting an entablature. It was a home 
typical of the big white houses being built in Salem in that 
period, although it lacked some of the proportions and wood 
carving seen in the mansions put up by the Salem architect, 
Samuel Mclntire. It was a square white mass of a house, with 
elms to shade it, a house for a big family. Nathaniel Bowditch 
got the place from William Ward, and he was moved into it by 
the middle of June, 1811. He said in a letter on June 2 that the 
family were all ready to move ‘‘as soon as the paint was dry.” 

The house had the distinction of being next door to the 
Roger Williams house, built in 1635, where legends persist 
that the preliminaries to the witch trials were held, near the 
old town pump of Hawthorne’s fiction. (Since Hawthorne 
put so much of Salem into his novels and sketches it was hard 
for anything in the town to escape some association with the 
writer; a careful search of Hawthorne’s work might show 
other links with Bowditch besides the old Turner house of 
Bowditch’s grandmother, which became the House of the 
Seven Gables, and the town pump.) 

We have a record^ of a call paid to this new house soon after 
Bowditch moved in, a call by Walter Folger of Nantucket, 
mathematician and politician. Folger knocked, and Bowditch 
answered the door. 

Folger: “Is Mr. Bowditch at home?” 

^ In 1940 the house, its front altered, was numbered 312 Essex Street, it was 
marked by a plaque, and the downstairs was occupied by a doctor and a 
hairdresser. 

* Young. 
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Bowditch: “Yes, sir, that is my name.” 

Folger: “But I wish to see Mr. Bowditch, the astronomer and 
mathematician.” 

Bowditch: “Well, sir, folks sometimes call me by those 
names.” 

Folger: “My name, sir, is Walter Folger, of Nantucket. I 
have long corresponded with Mr. Bowditch the mathemati¬ 
cian, and I want to see him.” 

Bowditch: “I am the very person, then, and I am very happy 
to see you. Walk in.” 

Folger: “Well, upon my word, sir, I did not expect to find 
my correspondent so young a person. I thought I should see an 
older head upon those shoulders.” 

We don’t know what Folger and Bowditch discussed after 
the door closed on them, but we do know that Bowditch, 
despite his prematurely grey hair, must not have looked as old 
and wise as his work sounded. And Folger, in recalling this 
call, said that little Mr. Bowditch had expressed himself with 
great vigor. 

“Bowditch,” said Folger, “was quick, warm, and vehement 
in expressing disapproval.” 

In Bowditch’s record there is a great deal of testimony to his 
fiery speech, and it begins to add up to more than merely 
quick temper, bad temper. It indicates a man who, despite all 
the work he did, still had vitadity enough to get angry. In¬ 
deed, Bowditch must have had tremendous resources of 
strength in order to flare up as he did. Certainly no intelligent 
man prides himself on his temper. We can only presume that 
Bowditch blew up in spite of himself. His anger was, in a 
sense, a symbol of his tremendous inner strength. He had the 
vitadity to lead a double life, a life as both a businessman and a 
mjm of science—and with such a margin of strength that his 
temper could get out of control and cause him to make a 
spectacle of himself. Later this temper was to cause quite a bit 
of trouble for him. 
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I T is pretty difficult to turn your back on a war, yet that is 
exactly what Nathaniel Bowditch tried to do during the 
War of 1812. The news that the United States had declared 
war on England reached Salem during the latter part of June 
and threw the town into a furor. The p)ort had not been so 
busy for months as it was during that summer of 1812, with 
privateers being fitted for sea and merchantmen armed, with 
great plans to capture rich British cargo ships out on the 
Atlantic, with drums rattling and with war talk thrilling some 
of the men of the port and causing others to turn away with 
sickened expressions on their faces. 

Bowditch was, in the words of one of his sons, “completely 
overcome by the news.” For two days he was so distressed that 
he could not put his mind on either his business or his scientific 
studies. He foresaw disaster ahead for the country. He foresaw 
deaths and sinking ships and disrupted lives. However, after 
two days of such emotional distress that he could do nothing, 
he came down to breakfast in his home on Essex Street and 
said to Mary Bowditch that it wouldn’t do for him to go on this 
way, that he must put the war completely out of his mind if he 
was to get anything done, and that he would not permit him¬ 
self to think further on it. He walked into his study then and 
tried to get on with his work. 

The incident typified Nathaniel Bowditch’s attitude toward 
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war. He had not changed since he was at sea, barely out of his 
teens, and had sat on a powder keg figuring out a mathe¬ 
matical problem while the other men on his ship got ready to 
fight a French privateer. Bowditch hadn’t changed. At sea he 
had been willing to serve up the gunpowder, but his mind 
hadn’t been on his assigned task. He had turned to his mathe¬ 
matics, completely unexcited by the promise of thundering 
guns and smashed rigging falling on the deck. Now he was 
confronted by another war, and his reaction was entirely con¬ 
sistent. He turned his back on the war. The trouble was that 
the war refused to turn its back on him. He was caught up in it 
despite his attempts to ignore it. He would have had to live 
in the bottom of a well not to be caught up in Salem’s war 
fever. 

There were a lot of people in Salem who tried to ignore the 
war. These were the New England Federalists who felt that the 
war wasn’t of their wishing and that they would have no part 
in it. They were political enemies of the administration in 
Wzishington that “had got the country into the war,” and they 
remained political enemies while the war was in progress. 
It wasn’t so bad as the Revolutionary War, since no one 
packed up and left the country, going back to England or 
taking a schooner to Nova Scotia to start a new life. But it 
didn’t make for wholehearted cooperation. 

It really wasn’t much of a war, £is wars go. The situation, 
oversimplified, was that the people of the interior of the United 
States roared for the blood of England, and the people of the 
shipping towns along the coast, the ones whose toes had been 
stepped on by the British, held back and didn’t want to fight. 
Americans fought a muddled campaign against the British up 
along the Canadian border in the deep woods, and Americans 
fought a campaign at sea in which they were outnumbered. 
What the American privateers did, however, was something 
else again. The privateers performed valiantly—and made 
money in the bargain. 
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Salem privateers, along with the privateers of every other 
New England town that could raise funds to equip such ships, 
swooped down on Britain’s commerce. They had seized many 
rich prizes before the British were altogether aware that a war 
was going on. Prize money won in the Wzir of 1812 built new 
mansions in Salem, it brought rich British cai^oes into port to 
be sold, it added to the reputation of Salem mariners as dairing 
seamen. In the meantime. Federalists referred to the conflict 
as “Mr. Madison’s war” and a Federalist newspaper in Salem 
declared that the value of Salem ships and cargoes lost to the 
enemy far exceeded the value of prizes captured by Salem 
privateers. 

All claims and counterclaims aside, the activities of the 
privateers were too exciting for folk of any seaport to ignore. 
There were fights at sea and prizes brought home. There were 
chases from the mouth of Marblehead Harbor to the English 
Channel. And Salem put such privateers in the water as to 
make the British suffer. 

The most dashing and successful of Salem privateers was the 
America. She was built by Retire Becket, one of the town’s out¬ 
standing shipbuilders, for Captain George Crowninshield, Jr. 
The ship, after a time in the East Indian trade, was rerigged 
for privateering, so that she carried an immense spread of sail. 
Prize after prize was entered in her sea journal. Like most 
Salem privateers, she took many more prizes early in the war 
than during the latter peurt, since, during the latter part of the 
war, English fighting ships kept privateers of the United States 
on the run. 

A defeat for the United States took place off Boston Harbor, 
which was S£ud to have been witnessed by people from Salem 
and Marblehead, gathered on the high rocks of Marblehead 
Neck. This was the battle between the British Shannon and the 
American Chesapeake, the Chesapeake under the command of 
Captain James (“Don’t give up the ship”) Lawrence. After the 
British took the Chesapeake to Halifax, a group of Salem men, 
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members of the Salem Marine Society, went up to the British 
port under a flag of truce to bring back the body of Lawrence. 

Lawrence had died a hero’s death, yet so strong was the 
opposition of some Federalist groups of Salem to the war that 
they refused to attend the funeral, and the maritime group in 
which Bowditch was an officer, the East India Marine Society, 
decided to attend the services by a vote of only 32 to 19. 
(Lawrence’s body was later taken to New York and placed in 
the cemetery of Trinity Church.) 

Some New England towns suffered because of their sullen 
refusal to fight. Such towns were easy for the British to raid, 
but none of them was put to the torch as was Washington. 
The British didn’t come into Salem, and an illustration of one 
of the reasons that they didn’t may be seen in the activities of 
William Bentley’s congregation one Sunday. The Rev. Mr. 
Bentley was preaching a sermon in his tall-spired meeting¬ 
house—so the story goes—when Captain George Crownin- 
shield appeared at a window of the church and began to talk 
in a low voice to Deacon James Brown, whose pew was nearest 
the window. 

“Mr. Brown,” Bentley cziUed out, “is there any news?” 

The reply electrified the congregation. 

“The Constitution has put into Marblehead with two 
British cruisers after her, and is in danger of capture.” 

Bentley called on his congregation to come with him to help 
save the American warship, and, ending his sermon with a 
shouted “May God be with us. Amen!” rushed for the door, 
the pewholders after him. 

The alarm had spread through Szilem, and the congregation 
that rsm toward Marblehead was led by the town militia. 
Since Bentley was chaplain of the troops, they put him up on 
the gun carriage, where he rode. All the rush was for nothing, 
though, since it was discovered at Marblehead that the keeper 
of Baker’s Light had piloted the Constitution into rock-studded 
waters where the British were afraid to follow. 
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Bowditch’s role in the War of 1812 was in keeping with his 
customary activities. He worked with a pen. In the office of the 
Essex Insurance Ciompany he kept a book of marine notes, as 
detailed as he could make them, recording the sighting, land* 
ing, or loss of every American vessel of which he received any 
news. Before the war was over these notes represented quite a 
news'gathering organization, for he had put down not only 
news provided by shipmasters of Salem but information he got 
from the drivers of the Boston stagecoach, from visitors from 
Boston and Newburyport, from letters received by friends of 
his. Although these notes did not present a complete picture 
of the maritime side of the war (probably none of the news¬ 
rooms in Salem got together all the facts), they did contain 
information of vital interest to people of Salem who had to do 
with the sea. No attempt was made to edit the news before it 
went into the notebook; consequently trivial items appeared 
side by side with portentous news, the brig Beta's arrival was 
listed on the same page that carried the news that “com. 
Rogers Squadron has destroyed 37 sail in all.” 

Since a great deal of this news was set down as it came from 
the lips of a shipmzister home from the Indies or from a dusty 
stagecoach driver in from a run down the coast, it was dis¬ 
seminated long before it got into the newspapers. News of ships 
sighted at sea wzis of pzirticular interest, since some vessels off 
on long voyages might have been away for a year of the war 
without knowing that the country was fighting or might be 
tziken at sea without any word reaching the owners. 

Into the notebook went such widely varied items as the 
dimensions of the largest vessel launched in England, the 
sighting of British frigates off Cape Ann (“a black ship with a 
figurehead was seen off Cap>e Ann yesterday, standing across 
the bay under close-reefed topsails”), the details of the vic¬ 
tory of Perry on the “Lakes,” the strength of the British 
fleet at Halifax and Bermuda. Some days the only entry was 
snow. 
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Toward the end of the war the notebook dwindled away for 
the simple reason that there was hardly any more shipping. 
Merchantmen were idle in the harbors. The few ships that 
dared to continue trade abroad were halted in December, 
1813, when Congress declared a new embargo. Even before 
the Madison embargo, however, there was so little shipping 
that Nathaniel Bowditch was not missed from his office when 
he and his wife took an excursion by carriage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowditch made this journey during August jmd part of 
September. This time we may presume that the trip was made 
for the sake of Mary Bowditch’s health, for in July, 1813, she 
had given birth to a son, the fifth for the family, who had died 
the next day. 

Mary Bowditch kept a diary of the journey, and it shows 
them going into New Hampshire and Maine, following a 
preliminary dip down the Massachusetts coast to Boston. At 
Exeter she commented that “we could get no lodgings at either 
tavern, owing to a court which had then been held two days in 
consequence of a horrid murder which had been committed 
on a young girl in that neighborhood.” 

Not many of the coast roads of New England were lonely 
when the Bowditches made their trip, for English warships on 
the coast had already caused a boom in wagon traffic, and 
soon, when the embargo went into effect, nearly all the freight 
hauling was done by road. Federalists had fun over the wagop 
traffic, wagons being given such nzunes as “Mud-clipper” of 
Boston. Some of the newspapers listed the “fast-sailing” 
wagons in place of marine news. 

By the middle of 1814 Szilem and her sister towns were in a 
sad way, and some of the extremists among the Federalists of 
Essex County revived the movement for New England to 
break away from the rest of the union. All along, these 
extremists had been arguing that the declaration of war had 
been a damn-fool move. Now, with British troops in Maine and 
with little military aid coming from the Federal government, 
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they felt that it was time for New England to teke matters 
into her own hands. The Essex Junto revived its demand, made 
early in the war, for a convention of New England States at 
Hzurtford. A convention was held, but the more level-headed 
members got the upper hand and prevented inunediate seces¬ 
sion. Before the delegates to the Hartford convention could go 
to the Federal government with any demands the Treaty of 
Ghent brought the war to a close. 

It is interesting to speculate as to how much Nathaniel 
Bowditch wjis in accord with the extremists of his jjolitical 
party, whether he was willing to see his State and other New 
England States quit the union at this time. The answer is 
probably the same as in the election of 1804; he had no far- 
reaching views. All he saw was the matter immediately before 
him, the interests of New England. And he was neither politi¬ 
cian nor statesman. On the other hand, if one wanted to make 
out a case against Bowditch as onfe of the men who wanted to 
leave the young republic, it could be done. Wasn’t he friendly 
with men who were leaders in the get-Massachusetts-out-of- 
the-union movement? And isn’t it true that few men were 
friends in those days if they were at odds in polidcal matters? 
Nothing can be proved. All we know about Bowditch was 
that he weis a Federalist. What hais been said of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War leader Timothy Pickering probably also could 
apply to Bowditch: “His political mistakes were common to 
the group of New England Federalists to which he naturally 
belonged.” 

Timothy Pickering was a prodigious letter writer, these 
letters stzurting from the time of the Revolution and continuing 
on through the struggling days of the country. We find 
Pickering and Bowditch corresponding about duties on cotton 
goods at one time and at another time about a law to exclude 
foreign seaunen from American ships. Bowditch’s reply throws 
light on his attitude toward American seamen. 
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Pickering’s letter: 


City of Washington Deer. 21, 1815 

Dear Sir, 

You will have noticed in the President’s message, his sugges¬ 
tion of the expediency of excluding all foreign seamen from the 
merchant vessels of the U. States. The Committee charged with 
the consideration of the subject, will, it is probable, bring it 
before the House. That some rule should be adopted to fix a 
ratio in which foreign seamen should be employed in conjunction 
with our own, would seem proper: but a total exclusion of 
foreigners would obviously be improper & injurious. The ques¬ 
tion would not have occurred, but for the difficulties that have 
arisen (and been wantonly aggravated) from the admission of 
British seamen. To exclude Danes, Swedes, Prussians & others 
not speaking the English language, would be preposterous and 
foolish. I wish to be favored with your views on the subject, and 
to be informed how far a partial or total exclusion would affect 
the navigation & general interests of the merchants of the U. 
States. 


Honble. Nathl Bowditch 


I am, dear sir, 
with great regard, 

Tour ohedt, servt. 

Timothy Pickering 


And Bowditch’s answer: 


Salem Dec. 29, 1815 

Respected and Dear Sir 

I should have answered yoiu* letter of the 25th instant, im¬ 
mediately upon receiving it, if I had not expected to procure 
from the Custom House in Salem some accurate information rela¬ 
tive to the proportion of native and foreign seamen, employed on 
board our merchant vessels, but I cannot procure any, Mr. 
Oliver the Deputy-Collector says that when Peace was declared, 
and then (as you well know) seamen were very scarce, it was 
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very common for four or Jive foreign seamen to appear daily at the 
Custom House to be entered on the ship’s papers to which they 
belonged—^but now, seamen being plentiful, very few foreigners 
are found among the crews, because the Merchants generally 
give a decided preference to native American seamen. It is 
believed at the Custom House that about nine tenths of the sea¬ 
men now employed in the merchant service in Salem are native 
Americans. The proportion of native seamen is undoubtedly 
greater now than it was several years ago, because great numbers 
of foreign seamen (naturalized and not naturalized) disap¬ 
peared during the Embargo, War, etc. I am inclined to believe, 
from my own experience as well as from the experience of other 
persons with whom I have frequently conversed, that from 
1796 to 1807, not more than three fourths of the seamen employed 
in the merchant service in New England were native Americans. 
In the middle states at least half were foreigners, & in the 
southern ports (as Charleston) almost all of them were foreign¬ 
ers, some naturalized, others not. 

I hardly know a merchant among us that does not prefer to 
employ native American seamen, on every account whatever. 
They are generally much less addicted to drunkenness than the 
English & less disorderly & mutinous, more faithful & trust¬ 
worthy, not so fond of ^^playing the old soldier^^ & generally 
possess in eminent degree that characteristic trait of our country¬ 
men of adapting themselves quickly to the situations in which 
they may be unexpectedly placed, which is frequently of the 
utmost importance in cases of great danger & difficulty. I recol¬ 
lect my father IngersoU mentioned to me a case of this kind 
which took place in the American revolutionary war, in sub¬ 
stance as follows, Capt. Treek of Manchester in a small privateer 
was taken by a British vessel of war, and his crew was carried 
aboard & detained as prisoners. Cruising afterwards on the 
eastern shore, the vessel struck on a sunken ledge, at some dis¬ 
tance from a small island then in sight, & soon bilged. Their 
situation soon became extremely dangerous, the greatest con¬ 
fusion prevailed aboard, & the British seamen, finding that 
none of the stores on board the ship could possibly be saved, 
procured from the store-room considerable quantities of 
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rum & drank so freely that they soon became incapable of doing 
their duty, & in getting out the boats bilged & lost them. Their 
situation now became desperate, they seemed to have no chance 
of saving their lives, as the crew were so disorderly & incom¬ 
petent of doing their duty. Capt. Treek then proposed to the Bri¬ 
tish commander to make a raft out of the spars, yards, &c. of the 
ship, and offered his services in doing it provided he could have 
it under his own direction, with none to assist except the Ameri¬ 
can prisoners most of whom were free from intoxication. This 
offer was cheerfully accepted & he made out to get the crew 
safely ashore without losing a man, but before anything else 
could be got from the ship she went to pieces. The British com¬ 
mander on the Halifax station liberated Capt. T. & his crew 
without parole or exchange on account of his services. This is a 
pretty strongly marked case in favor of our countrymen. Every 
one who has been on board our ships must have noticed the 
difference between our own & foreign seamen. I know very 
well that many foreign seamen in the American service are 
excellent men, but in general it is not the best men that quit 
their own country in order to reside among us. These imported 
citizens are generally fair-weather friends, that wish to eat of 
our bread in times of prosperity, but quit us when the ‘‘evil day” 
comes. Under all circumstsmces I do not see any great objection 
to fix some limit to the number of foreigners to be employed in 
our merchant ships, particularly as our commerce (when it be¬ 
comes regular) will be immediately less than it was a few years 
ago when we were the “rarnVrj” for nearly all of Europe, and we 
shall not want so many seamen as we did then. A regulation of 
this kind would tend to increase our own growth of seamen, and 
we should not have the inducement (& even the necessity) of 
employing foreigners, and of course less chance of any collision 
with England or any other power on that account. 

I have conversed with several persons largely engaged in 
shipping & have heard no one among us object to a limit in the 
number of foreign seamen to be employed in the merchant serv¬ 
ice. Several mentioned one fourth p 2 u:t as the limit of the number 
of foreigners, others lesSy as one eighth, &c. To prevent imposi¬ 
tion by any foreigner in passing himself as an American, it 
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would be sufficient to render him liable to forfeit his wages to 
any one who would inform against him—there would be little 
chance of success in a fraud of this kind with such a penalty. 

I wish it had been in my power to have given you more satis¬ 
factory information on this subject, particularly as to the num¬ 
ber of real native seamen employed in the different sections of the 
imion. The proposed restriction (I believe) would be more felt 
in the middle & southern states than in N. England. But if they 
have not sufficient number of native seamen in those states, good 
wages could induce many of ours to imigrate there & they 
could obtain a better body of seamen than they have usually 
had. A total exclusion of all foreign seamen would operate very 
severely upon those who have been with us for some years. Per¬ 
haps a regulation in their favor would not be amiss. 

With sincere respect^ your friend & humble Sert, 

Nathaniel Bowditch 

Hon. Timothy Pickering Esq. 

As Bowditch vowed he would, during the war he had con¬ 
tinued with his work. There was a space of years after he had 
finished his New American Practical Navigator when he had no 
single big task, when he had kept himself busy with this 
problem and that—calculations on tides, estimates of a comet’s 
flight, the mapping of Salem’s harbor. During 1814, however, 
he more or less wedded himself to an enormous task, the task of 
translating and annotating Laplace’s monumental account of 
the workings of the heavenly bodies, an account of the clock¬ 
work of the stars. It was a task that was to take up a great deal 
of his time during the rest of his life. He began the actual 
translation some time in the fall of the year the war ended, but 
he had been reading and taking notes for a long time before 
that. On his last voyage he had carried with him the first 
volume of Mkanique cileste. 

In Mkanique celeste the French astronomer had undertaken 
to explain the whole mechanism of the solar system, bringing 
together in one great text the theories and discoveries of 
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astronomers who had preceded him. As he worked over La¬ 
place’s labyrinthine figures,' Bowditch must have felt some 
kinship to the French scientist whose work he was translating. 
It was not a matter of mental ability, for Bowditch’s mind was 
analytical, and Laplace’s was creative. It was a matter of 
personzd lives, for both Bowditch and Laplace had known 
obscure beginnings. Laplace had been the son of a poor farmer 
and had come to be called the Newton of France. At the time 
Bowditch began his translation, Laplace was a man of sixty- 
five, living at his country place at Arcueil. He had taught for 
many years but with rewards and honors from Napoleon had 
been able to retire to his house and garden to work on his 
mathematics. The two men never met. The copies of his trans¬ 
lation that Bowditch sent to Laplace were never acknowledged, 
although the widow of Laplace years later was to receive one of 
Bowditch’s sons when the young man was traveling in France. 

The years from the War of 1812 to the early 1820’s were the 
most productive of Bowditch’s life. During this period, about a 
decade and a half, he did the bulk of his scientific work, work 
that varied a great deal in subject matter but that had a 
broad base of endeavor, one great fundamental task, the trans¬ 
lation and explanation of Mecanique cileste. There was another 
task to which he always returned, also—his first big under¬ 
taking in mathematics. The J^ew American Practical J^avigator. 

The “Navigator” continued to spread legends of Nathaniel 
Bowditch’s skill in navigation and of his ability to train men to 
plot their courses down the ocean highways. It also continued 
to sell, for every five or six years the volume was revised and a 
new edition printed. Blunt, the publisher, by this time had left 
Newburyport and moved down to New York with his business, 
and it was from there that he forwarded to Nathaniel Bow¬ 
ditch the many volumes on science that kept adding shelves to 
the library in the house on Essex Street. So many books did 
Bowditch order from his publisher, in fact, that it cut down 
considerably the size of his royalties from his work. 
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Stories of Bowditch at sea—stories that were told and retold 
on wharves, in marine halls, and in the cabins of ships—^were 
not stories merely to pziss the time away. Seamen were proud 
to have sailed with Bowditch. And it was an asset to them. “I 
sailed with Bowditch, sir!” was a statement that won officers 
berths. 

A ship’s steward on one of Bowditch’s voyages boasted that 
he had failed to show up for a lesson in navigation from Bow¬ 
ditch and that Bowditch had scolded him. Some New Eng¬ 
landers wrecked on a Pacific island came back home with the 
story of a unique use to which a copy of “Bowditch” had been 
put. On the island the natives had tom the leaves from a copy 
of the navigation text brought ashore by the mariners and had 
delightedly stuffed the pieces of paper in their ears as 
ornaments. 

Bowditch did not merely sit back and collect dividends from 
the growing stories of his ability as a navigator. He was willing 
to prove this ability against all comers. And opponents found 
that he could be devastating. There was the occasion on which 
Williiun Lzunbert of Virginia proposed to Congress that a first 
meridian be established at the nation’s capital so that Ameri¬ 
can navigators would not be dependent on the one at Green¬ 
wich, England. Lambert said it would enable the country 
“to extricate itself from a sort of degrading and unnecessary 
dependence on a foreign nation.” This Lambert proposal was 
made in 1810, and it wais reviewed in the Monthly Anthology, a 
Boston publication, by a committee that included William S. 
Shaw and Nathzmiel Bowditch, the latter apparently doing 
most of the work. 

Bowditch didn’t think much of a first meridian in Washing¬ 
ton. He neglected to say that if Washington were established as 
the point from which all calculations in navigation were to be 
made he would have to tezir up his “Navigator” and start 
all over again with new tables and new examples, but he did 
argue that there was nothing wrong in all the English-speaking 
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Mary Ingersoll Bowditch, wife of Nathaniel Bowditch and the taller 
member of the family. This portrait by James Frothingham was done 
when Mrs. Bowditch was forty years old and the mother of seven. 
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nations’ using Greenwich time. Further, he declared that the 
Lambert memorial to Congress was a compilation that con¬ 
tained many needless repetitions and palpable mistakes. 
Bowditch argued that if Congress really wanted to help 
American navigators it could order a thorough svuvey of the 
Atlantic coast. And how do we know, he asked, that Washing¬ 
ton will continue to be the capited of the nation, since other 
cities have had that honor and there is now a proirasal to move 
it again? 

Writing in another periodical, Lambert answered that the 
review in the Monthly Anthology contained “twistical cunning— 
ingenious quibbling—sophistical evasions—subtle prevarica>- 
tions—^local and political prejudices—zeal for the honor of the 
British nation.” 

“I demand,” wrote Lambert, “in explicit and unequivocal 
terms, of you and your mathematical coadjutors (if any you 
have) to examine the compilation of the longitude of the 
Capital in the city of Washington from Greenwich . . . and 
point out a mistake that you can make palpable in the result.” 

Answering this challenge in the Monthly Anthology, Bowditch 
wrote: “We are willing to gratify Mr. Lambert in his request, 
and shall therefore answer . . . that there is an error in every 
one of the six examples he has given.” 

In other words, where Lambert had challenged Bowditch to 
find one error the navigator had found six. He pointed them 
out and explained them over eight pages of his answer and 
added—^we can imagine with a great deal of sly pleasure—that 
Lambert had almost succeeded in getting the longitude of 
Washington right because two of his errors almost canceled 
each other. Lambert had nothing more to say. 

For all the honors that came to him because of his “Navi¬ 
gator,” Bowditch did not regard the book as the most impor¬ 
tant piece of work of which he was capable. In fact, he came 
to look down on The New American Practical Navigator as nothing 
more than a “practical manual.” 
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Nevertheless, the book paved the way for the acceptance of 
his later work, giving him reputation and position that enabled 
him to go on to other work. As the years went on zmd his work 
progressed he thought that the world would remember him 
principally because of his translation of Micanique c'deste. 

During this decade and a half he wrote principally for two 
publications, the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and the Xorth American Review. In the Memoirs of the 
Academy appeared his papers on astronomy and mathematics. 
In the J^orth American Review he wrote, for the most part, 
reviews of books and articles published abroad—^“published 
abroad” for the reason that there were no books on astronomy 
published in the United States at this time. 

When they first started appearing the Memoirs of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences were somewhat naive. In one 
early issue we find an article titled “Hard Waters Softened by 
Farinaceous Soap, and the Methods of Making Same.” But 
the Memoirs grew up. By the teens of the nineteenth century, 
when Bowditch’s work wzis appearing, the publication had 
discarded any trace of its household-hints manner. In its stiff 
and dry pages are some of the first earnest attempts of Ameri¬ 
can scientists to measvtre rainfall, to gauge the effects of 
lightning, to classify words that were definitely of American 
origin, to picture the strata of the earth beneath the soiL 

Bowditch’s articles gave more scholarship to the Memoirs 
than did the writings of any of his contemporaries. Neverthe¬ 
less, not even the psychopathic reader—the kind who will 
read the labels on medicine bottles in preference to reading 
nothing at all—could have found much to hold him in such 
pieces as “Application of Napier’s rule for solving the cases of 
right-angled spheric trigonometry to several cases of oblique- 
angled trigonometry.” You couldn’t accuse Bowditch of 
catering to the masses. 

Yet he did much to clarify problems of surveying with his 
paper “On the Variations of Ae Magnetic Needle,” and by 
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1818 he was one of the principal writers for the Memoirs, with 
such titles as “On a Mistake Which Exists in the Solar Tables 
of Mayer, La Lande and Zach,” “On the Calculation of the 
Oblateness of the Earth, by Means of the Observed Lengths of 
a Pendulum in Different Latitudes,” and “On the Method of 
Computing the Dip of the Magnetic Needle in Different 
Latitudes, According to the Theory of Mr. Biot.” In his paper 
“On the Motion of a Pendulum Suspended from Two Points,” 
we find that Bowditch “first studied curves many years later 
to become famous, in connection with certain acoustical 
phenomena, as ‘Lissajous curves.* ”* 

His work in the JVbrlA American Review was, by comparison 
with his pieces for the American Academy, lighter, but that is 
not to say that they were fluffy entertainment. Like his text on 
navigation, his reviews in the North American Review had to be 
studied, not read. He wrote clearly, but he wrote of higher 
mathematics. His writing contained too much painstaking 
diligence, too much erudition to constitute light reading. 

Bowditch was in on the beginnings of the North American 
Review. He had written for the old Monthly Anthology, and since 
the North American Review sprang into being where the Monthly 
Anthology fell dead, since it was, in a way, a continuation of the 
Monthly Anthology, it was natural that he should write for it. He 
wcis the outstanding representative of mathematics and 
astronomy in New England; consequently his reviews were 
welcomed. 

The Monthly Anthology had grown out of the meetings of the 
Anthology Club of Boston, which numbered among its select 
group of members such men as President John Thornton 
Kirkland of Harvard and William Tudor, the merchant. The 
magazine folded shortly before the War of 1812, and Tudor, 
who made his money selling ice to hot ports overseas, started 
the North American Review in 1815. One story has it that he 
wrote the first four numbers himself. The North American Review 
^ Dr. Raymond Clare Archibald. 
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was a gentleman’s magazine—that is, nobody got paid. It was 
cold 2 md conservative, but despite this handicap it did awaken 
literary consciousness or, at the very least, provide a medium 
for the awztkening literary consciousness of New England. 

In those days book reviews were not merely reports of books 
under scrutiny. Rather, they were discourses on the subject of 
the book, but they were discourses that went far afield, were 
essays in their own right. Thus, when Nathaniel Bowditch set 
out to review N. Ober’s treatise on computing the path of a 
comet and G. F. Gauss’s Theoria motus he produced a paper 
titled “Works of German Astronomers.” 

So far did Bowditch tower over other American students in 
his fields that he had every opportunity to aggrandize himself, 
to embellish his own importance; few people would have 
known the difference if he had stooped to a bit of charlatamism 
now and then, but he wets steadfastly thorough and conscienti¬ 
ous in his work. He did much to elevate the opinion that men 
of science in Europe had for American scholarship. His 
honors showed the importance in which he was held. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Edinburgh, the 
Royal Society of London, the Royal Irish Academy, and he 
received an honorary LL.D. fix)m Harvard.^ 

He was a litde man who worked at a litde desk, but he got a 
number of difficult tasks done. In his house on Essex Street he 
had at first no study of his own. He worked away on his 
papers amid the rumpus of the parlor. After a time, though, 
Mary Bowditch set aside a little room for his study. 

Mary Bowditch was, in the words of one of the sons, “a great 
stickler for Sunday observance.” She objected when young 
Nat read the Galaxy, a Sunday newspaper, and declared that 
when her father had gone to sea he had always made it a point 
either to lay to or come to anchor on Sundays. The boys went 
running to their father with this story. Bowditch laughed. 

^Richard H. Heindel, writing in Science^June 24,1938, lays Bowditch, elected 
to the Royal Astronomical Society in 1829, was the first American to be so 
honored. The society put Bowditch’s address down as ‘^Boston in Gonnecdcut.*’ 
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No ship, he said, could possibly come to anchor in mid-ocean, 
and, further, no shipmaster with a fair wind would think of 
layii^ to. 

The children remembered their enforced quiet on Sundays, 
during which their father labored over his mathematics in his 
study. A great deal of the world has vastness and age and 
mystery for children, and the boys later recalled that while 
their father worked downstairs they, told to be quiet, went up 
to the large and mysterious old spinning room—theirs was a 
new house, but practically any dusty place is old to young¬ 
sters. In one comer of the room was a large pile of rose petals 
brought in from the garden and stored there until they could 
be made into rose water. Here was a big pile of rose petals. 
And here was a long Sunday afternoon during which the boys 
were forbidden to play outdoors. One of the boys picked up a 
handful of rose petals and tossed it at another. More petals 
were tossed back. In a little while the room was filled with 
shouts and beclouded with a storm of rose petals. “How we 
boys tumbled and pelted one another!” 

It might have been on such an afternoon that the boys’ 
racket, penetrating Bowditch’s study, caused him to snatch up 
a Gunter’s scale and tan one of them. At any rate, after the 
boys grew up they recalled that father had broken a Gunter’s 
scale on one of them and had been much distressed over losing 
the scale. Tanning the children on occasion did not keep Na¬ 
thaniel Bowditch from being a good father, according to his 
lights. He saw that they had a good schooling in Salem. And 
when they were through with grammzur school they went down 
to Harvard. He wanted all the boys to have a good education, 
as good as could be had. He had had to educate himself. It 
wasn’t a task he wished on his children. 

When the boys were young he called them into his study and 
asked them how they had done at school that day. If they 
reported that they had done well he took his pen and drew 
on their arms or foreheads the outlines of various constellations 
as badges of honor. 
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In all, the family had eight children. The sixth child was 
a daughter, bom on Apr. 3,1816, and named Mary IngersoU 
Bowditch, after the mother. Then, on Aug. 5, 1819, William 
IngersoU Bowditch came along. The eighth and last child was 
a daughter bom June 22, 1823, the year the Bowditches left 
Salem for Boston. This child was named Elizabeth Boardman 
IngersoU Bowditch, in memory of Nathaniel Bowditch’s first 
wife. (Charles, the fourth child, died on Feb. 12, 1820.) 

It was a big family to keep in clothes, and Mrs. Bowditch 
was glad to receive from fiiends clothing that could be used for 
the boys. WiUiam IngersoU Bowditch, the youngest son, re- 
caUed that he did not have a new pair of trousers untU he was 
grown up: “The cast-off trousers of father and the boys were 
turned and made over for me, and generally made with a tuck 
in the trousers to let down as my legs increased in length.” 

A glimpse of Bowditch as a famUy man is given in two post¬ 
scripts he wrote to two of his wife’s letters to Mrs. Eliza 
Wetmore, a close friend of both Nathaniel and Mary Bowditch 
and later in her life the wife of Judge Daniel Appleton White. 
Bowditch sometimes addressed her as “sister.” In the first 
postscript we have Bowditch’s own version of what American 
history calls the “era of good feeUng” in American poUtics, 
after the election of James Monroe to the Presidency, an era in 
which the Federalists amd RepubUcans laid down their arms. 
Bowditch’s postscript to his wife’s letter of May 14, 1817: 

My Dear Mrs. W. We were aU very much delighted with 
the favorable account you gave of your brother’s health in your 
letter to our Mend N.R., and sincerely hope that his journey 
wiU be the means of re-establishing it. 

We are aU occupied in nearly the same manner as when you 
left us. Litde Henry now goes to Mr. Chandler’s school. The 
storm which was gathering around that establbhment has 
nearly passed away, though now and then a dark cloud is seen 
hanging over it, but I hope shortly to see there a perfectly clear 
sky and bright sun. 
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Do you know that we have all become Federalists, all 
Republicans? and that we shall ^^tender the homage of our high¬ 
est respect and consideration” to the President on his visit to this 
town. You will see by the papers that a committee consisting of 
an equal number of both political parties have been chosen to 
wait on him, & give him the “fraternal embrace.” The C3avalry 
of Salem & Ipswich, the artillery of this & the neighboring 
towns, & the Salem Regiment are to be under arms—^The 
Schoolmasters with their pupils &c&c & it is expected the Ladies 
will partake in the festivities by a splendid ball. 

My best respects to Mrs. L. Ome & Miss Emery & to all our 
other friends in Springfield. We hope soon to see you in Salem, 
where, it is unnecessary to say, all your friends will most cor¬ 
dially bid you welcopie, & none more sincerely than myself. 

N. Bowditch. 

In his postscript to a second letter to Mrs. Wetmore, we find 
Bowditch in quite a skittish mood (The “C!ol. P.” of this 
message is no doubt Timothy Pickering): 

I called in and found this letter on my desk and could not 
resist the great temptation of adding a postscript, to tell you 
how much we were pleased with your letter, my dear Sister, 
and how much we were gratified in finding Joseph’s health so 
much better, both on his own account as well as yours. What a 
delightful time you must have at the Springs under the care of 
such a “matron” as Lucinda to keep such flighty young girls 
as you & Peggy & Mary D. in order. I expect she will have to 
call in the civil authority to her assistance. It would give Mary 
& myself pleasure to make one of your party, but the innumer¬ 
able ties which fasten us to this spot at the present moment, 
render it impossible for us to think of a journey at this time, 
otherwise I do not know but we should be tempted to come 
unbidden to the feast. 

Thursday morning, I had written thus far and was making great 
dispatch so as to get your letter into the Post Office—but was 
interrupted by a loud rap at the door, where I found the honor¬ 
able chairman of our committee (Col. P.) who had called to 
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have a few moments conversation relative to the affairs of Mr. 
C. ’s school previous to a meeting of the proprietors which was 
to take place at 6 o’clock, to know whether our firiend Doctor T. 
should have the liberty of sending back his son when Mr. C. 
should give up the school. As it was hardly the hoiur of the 
meeting I persuaded the gendeman to come in & take a seat in 
my little room {alias my library as Mrs. B. calls it) & there very 
sociably like deux pkilosophes (you will observe that I am under 
the necessity of using a little French now and then, because at 
a time like the present where federalists and democrats, orthodox 
and heterodox, and all other ists & ox*Sy join in *^une grande 
expressions^ of love for “fe plus grand chef de la nation Americainess it 
is impossible to give full vent to our feelings without mixing a 
litde bad French with some worse English, and when we have 
once caught the distemper it is impossible you know to keep 
entirely free from it, when writing to our friends) so as I was 
saying we very sociably took a cup of tea together upon a 
waiter put without parade upon my globe-chest where Elizabeth 
placed it (PoUy & Mercy both being absent, for females you 
know are great gadders^ excuse this elegant term, as I have no 
doubt you will be perfectly willing to do as it conveys such an 
agreeable compliment to the sex in general). The tea was found 
to be excellent, and some inquiries were made about it, the 
quality, price, place of purchase &c. Now you may well think 
that these were embarrassing to me who have to provide so 
many things for the family, that it could not be expected that I 
should keep fully in my memory all these litde details. After a 
litde evasion I had fairly to tell the truth, and acknowledge my 
utter ignorance—to my shame be it spoken. I am afraid I shall 
get to the end of my paper, before I shall finish my school story, 
unless I make greater haste, so I shall briefly observe that 
after considerable discussion, in the presence of Dr. T. who was 
spoken to freely but without warmth it was finally voted that 
“Though the proprietors considered the conduct of Mr. A. & 
Dr. T. irregular & improper in taking away their children, yet 
that Dr. A. might send back Jacob & Dr. T. his son^ provided 
that it was done by Monday next—otherwise their shares were to 
be filled by other applicants.” I believe the Dr. will be very glad 
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to get rid of the business upon these terms. He finds all the 
proprietors disapprove of his conduct. 

Your two cousins H. & E. proceed rapidly in their French. 
Hannah you know was sick the first part of the time and was 
then unable to study. She has however made a very fine progress 
for the time, her lessons have been done very perfectly. Eunice 
has been incessantly devoted to the study & has made rapid 
progress. She gave me yesterday an excellent translation of 
about 20 pages in the Recueil—3^ pages of the grammar rules 
committed to memory, & 4 pages of extempore translation from 
Telemachus (this last with very little assistance). You may 
judge from this of their progress. May Heaven’s choicest 
blessings attend you, my dear sister, in all your undertakings. 
Your brother, 

NB 

Nathaniel Bowditch did entirely too much work to be much 
of a social lion, and when he did get about it was mostly to 
gatherings clearly labeled cultural. In the pursuit of culture, 
we find him in Boston on Jan. 17, 1816, in the Stone Chapel, 
the music hzdl of the town, attending a performance of an 
oratorio by the Handel and Haydn Society. The hall was 
crowded, and Bowditch had to stand in the aisle. In the 
audience were Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Quincy and their daughter 
Eliza Susan Quincy. Quincy and Bowditch had known each 
other for a number of years and were to know each other bet¬ 
ter, but Mrs. Quincy and Bowditch had never met. Quincy, 
who had been a member of Congress from Massachusetts and a 
member of the State Legislature, was an outstanding Federal¬ 
ist. Later he was to be mayor of Boston. He went from there 
to the presidency of Harvard, this at the time that Bowditch 
was a member of the Corporation of Harvard. 

During an intermission Mrs. Quincy beckoned to her hus¬ 
band and said: 

“Please come here and tell me, if you can, who that gentle¬ 
man is with the gray hair, standing in the broad aisle, for I am 
sure he is some one very remarkable.” 
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Quincy glanced sharply at his wife. “Now, are you sure that 
you do not know who that man is?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Quincy, “I never saw him before, but I 
am certain from the shape of his head that he is a very remark¬ 
able man.” 

Quincy nodded. “You are not mistaken. That man is 
Nathaniel Bowditch, the great mathematician.” 

That night the daughter, Eliza Susan, wrote her mother’s 
and father’s conversation down in her diary, and the next day, 
when Quincy met Bowditch on the street, Quincy stopped the 
mathematician and told him, with some amusement: “My 
wife discovered at the oratorio last night that you are a remark¬ 
able man, and you must come down and visit her.” 

Bowditch called on the Quincy family in Boston a number of 
times, one such visit being recorded in the daughter’s diary thus: 

“Dr. Bowditch came and gave us an account of an eclipse of 
the sun, observed many centuries ago in Babylon by an un¬ 
known astronomer; from his observations the men of oiir day 
can calculate the place where the shadow of the moon touched 
the earth at that far distant period, and thus ascertain the site.” 

During his last years in Salem Bowditch’s eyes were turned 
more and more toweuxl Boston. The magazines for which he 
wrote were published there. Many of his friends were there. 
Moreover, the school out at Cambridge was one of the big 
interests in his life. He had been an overseer of Harvard since 
1810. By 1818 his son was a student on the campus with the 
handsome new buildings—quite a young student, too, for the 
boy was there at the age of thirteen, and most of the other 
students were two or three years older. 

Under President Kirkl 2 md Harvard was blooming, but so 
were the student rebellions. A letter from Bowditch describes 
his meeting with a group of Cambridge’s riotous young 
scholars and in a way foreshadows trouble that Bowditch 
would be involved in during a later riot at the school. Bow¬ 
ditch had gone down to the school following a campus out- 
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burst in 1818, because he had been concerned over the welfare 
of young Nat. He wrote to Mrs. Wetmore in Springfield: 

After you left Cambridge I waited upon the President & a 
few other officers of the College &. found the freshman Class to 
be quite peaceable, & they all advised me to leave N. in 
Cambridge. It was mentioned that the whole sophomore class 
were ordered away for a few days, and upon getting into the 
stage to go to Boston, I found there nine of the little fellows full 
of noise & chat—^none of them were known to me & I concluded 
to pass Incog, but upon stopping at the the Bookseller’s to take in 
Deacon Hilliard (who had read the Riot Act to them the 
preceding evening) they became much more noisy & insulted 
him very much till I finally took up the cudgel in his defense & 
they soon bent their forces (viz their little impudent tongues) 
toward me (their unknown antagonist) particularly when I made 
the remark that I should have some little respect for their 
offensive, if it had been carried on in a manner that indicated 
strength of mind or body, or that they had an immortal soul, but 
when the whole difiiculty arose from their putting themselves 
upon a level with mischievous monkeys or baboons, in breaking 
their plates, glasses, &c., it was too contemptible. It made them 
quite impudent till a damper was put upon it by Dr. Hilliard’s 
observing—‘*Yoimg men, do you know you are talking to the 
hon. Mr. B. of Salem, one of the overseers of Hd college—” a 
minute or two more brought all to order, one of them behind me 
observing softly to his neighbour—then this is 'Hittle BowditcKs 
father.^' I conversed some time with the little fellow who had 
been most impudent. I found him to be a fine young man about 
14 or 15, from the South, full of life & glee, but somewhat 
ashamed of this recontre. This week the class (excepting the 4 
rusticated & 7 suspended) have mostly gone back, having been 
compelled to request the permission to do so in writing. 

That Bowditch was concerned with upholding the dignity 
of Harvard is shown in a sentence from a note that little Henry 
Bowditch, aged eleven, wrote to Nat down at Harvard. 
Henry instructed his older brother: 
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“Father says he would rather you would not send bundles 
[of laundry] home by any of the professors.” 

Not only were new buildings going up at Harvard during the 
late teens of the nineteenth century, there were changes every¬ 
where in New England. The war and the embargoes had cut 
shipping drastically. Even worse was the peace that settled 
over Europe with Napoleon out of the way, for in peacetime 
Europe was able to do her own shipping. The economic life of 
Massachusetts was shifting away from the ports. During most 
of Bowditch’s life Salem remained second only to Boston in 
Massachusetts, but slowly new towns were springing into 
prominence because oi the ugly brick factories that stooped 
beside streams to get power for their looms. New names came 
into prominence: Manchester, Lowell, Lawrence. This is not 
to say that all of Salem’s overseas trade wzis drying up. 
Resourceful merchants continued to find cargoes. But as early 
as 1815 we find Bowditch and Colonel Pickering discussing 
tariffs on cotton goods to protect New England’s new 
industries. 

Salem’s wharves and warehouses were never the same after 
the war, but the decline in shipping was not a drastic, sudden 
thing. Not until the 1840’s, after Bowditch’s death, was the 
blue harbor left mostly to the herring gulls. It was in the 1840’s 
that Nathsmiel Hawthorne sat gloomily in the Salem custom¬ 
house and looked out on the sagging Derby Wharf to see only a 
few vessels with cargoes of hides and a Nova Scotia schooner 
unloading firewood. 

In 1820, when Bowditch was elected president of the East 
India Marine Society, there were still enough ship’s officers 
active in the East India trade for him to be able to bring forty 
new members into the society. Bowditch’s peppery activities as 
president stirred the East India Marine Society to new life. In 
his typical blunt manner he declared that the museiun ex¬ 
hibits were going to pieces because of n^lect. And largely 
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because of his efforts the marine society built a new hall for its 
curios. 

Nevertheless, the big towns were growing at the expense of 
the smziller ones. Boston was becoming a great shipping center, 
to the detriment of such towns as Salem and Newburyport. 
Willieun Gray was at the head of a procession of wealthy 
shipping men who decided to make Boston the home port for a 
fleet of merchantmen. And Boston was looting the smaller 
towns in another way: she was gathering up the distinguished 
men of other towns and making them her own. Bowditch had 
already refused one offer to head a Boston insurance company, 
when, in 1823, he was offered $5,000 a year, more than three 
times the amount he was being paid in Salem, to go down and 
become actuary of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company and president of the Commercial Insurance 
Company, handling fire and marine policies. He decided to go. 

During the spring of 1823 his business errands took him down 
to New York and Philadelphia by the Sound route. In July he 
had sold his home to Dr. John D. Treadwell, the family 
physician. In August a dinner was given in Salem in his honor 
—this was the dinner that Bowditch agreed to attend only on 
the condition that he would not be called on to speak. A toast 
was drunk to the town of Salem. “She may boast of the honor¬ 
able but painful distinction of producing men whom her 
neighbors will not permit her to retain.” 

The Bowditch family moved to Boston in October with all 
the furniture from their three-story house and a great many 
boxes of books. Some 2,500 volumes there were, together with 
almost 500 pamphlets, more thzin 100 charts and maps, and 
29 volumes of Bowditch’s own mimuscripts. At that time the 
library was worth $2,500—and it represented no whim of 
Bowditch, because in the 1820’s a scholar had so few public 
libraries to draw on that it was necessary for him to build his 
own. On Oct. 13 the wagons pulled up in front of 8 Otis Place 
in Boston with the furniture and boxes of books. 
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Bowditch was fifty when he moved, and he had lived tor 
fifty years in Salem. Salem remained his town. Once one of his 
boys was driving him back to Salem on a business trip, and, 
as they came to the top of a green hill and saw the vista before 
them, the boy asked how much farther it was to the village. 
“Village!” snapped Bowditch. “Salem is the second city in the 
Commonwealth!” 
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I N Boston the Bowditches acquired a silver-and-mahogany 
elegance. Their new home at 8 Otis Place^ near Church 
Green was a three-story brick house with shuttered windows, a 
little entrance with steps, and was separated from the street by 
a small iron fence. Bowditch first rented the place, then bought 
it. The most handsomely furnished room in the house was the 
library on the second fioor, a long room, two sides of which 
were lined with books reaching higher than a man’s head, a 
third side having a black marble fireplace and a fourth side 
containing a tall secretary flanked by windows. 

It was a comfortable as well as a handsome room, reflecting 
the scholarship of the head of the family. It was not a 
workroom, but a room for society. The sofas amd chairs, the 
globes, the Bible on the secretary, the clock, all had an air of 
rich comfort and repose. Bowditch’s little desk could be moved 
around the room. Thus, when he wished to work at night he 
could go to a good light or to the fireplace. 

The pine boxes of sheepskin-covered books were placed one 
on top of another against the walls, so that the open boxes 
served as shelves. Then a cabinetmaker was called in to face 
the boxes with mahogany strips and comice. 

The kitchen had a large brick hearth, a crane, and a brick 

^ In 1858 the Otii Place residence and even Otis Place disappeared to make 
room for a new approach to Franklin Street. 
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oven. For this kitchen fire the family laid in as many as thirty 
cords of wood at a time. And the kitchen had a wonderful 
convenience, a small sink supplied with Jamaica Pond water. 
Here Bowditch went to bathe his eyes after he had been work¬ 
ing. In addition to running water, the home had seeping 
water, which served to make the place continually damp. The 
cellar was always wet, the back entry bannisters were fre¬ 
quently dripping, and the dining-room wallpaper occasionally 
peeled off. 

The one depressing sight in the house was the mantlepiece of 
Mary Bowditch’s room. It was crowded with bottles of all 
sorts and colors, filled with medicines that looked horrible. 
When Mrs. Bowditch left Salem it was said that she had 
exhausted one pharmacist’s supply of a prescription that Dr. 
Treadwell had given her. In a few years the tall, rosy-cheeked 
girl that Nathaniel Bowditch had married was to be, in the 
words of one of the granddaughters, “a thin, blue-eyed ghost— 
and a duster.” Not until 1826 was Mary Bowditch’s disease 
diagnosed as pulmonziry tuberculosis. By that time the condi¬ 
tion was well advanced, although future summers in the coun¬ 
try helped to prolong her life. 

Just down the street from 8 Otis Place lived one of the 
Cabots, into whose hall the Bowditch boys liked to peek to see 
the statue of Venus. And at the foot of the street lived, accord¬ 
ing to the recollections of William I. Bowditch, “Miss Mattie 
Hatch, the famous beauty.” 

The Bowditches took a pew in the Church on the Green, 
where Alexander Young was pastor. The Rev. Mr. Young, 
noted for his literary sermons, became a good fiiend of Bow¬ 
ditch. To the Church on the Green the family walked each 
Sunday morning, filed into their pew, and there sat through 
the long Unitarian services, with nothing to fortify them 
except foot warmers in winter and fans in smnmer. Here the 
boys once grew hysterical with suppressed giggles when Pastor 
Young, after a nervous glemce through a window at the storm 
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former president and commissioned Charles Osgood to do it. 
Bowditch, sixty-two years old at the time, is shown sitting in the 
study of his Boston home. There is a bust of Laplace behind him. 
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outside, announced a hymn containing the lines: 

Mark the soft falling rain 
And the descending snow . . . 

In moving down to Boston, Bowditch ran the risk of becom¬ 
ing a small frog in a big puddle, but Boston served only to 
broaden his scope. Though it was larger than Salem, Boston 
wzts still a town, with a population of little more than forty 
thousand. And it was a town that had features in common with 
Salem. It was a lively shipping port. Its religious heritage was 
Puritan. Madeira and punch had their place in social life, but 
no great social affairs were held. Though the town was some¬ 
times compared to Athens, the scholars coming out of Harvard 
were setting up a culture of their own, a Yankee culture. 

He found a place in the town’s intellectuzd circles. He enter¬ 
tained. When the family came to Boston they had no table 
silver, and Bowditch, planning to give a dinner for members of 
the American Academy, went around to the silversmith’s at 
the comer of Milk and Washington Streets and ordered a 
silver service. Several days before the party one of the boys 
called at the shop with the message that his father wanted the 
knives and forks as soon as possible, adding, “We want to 
practice with them before the party.” 

One of Bowditch’s firmest friendships was with the learned 
George Ticknor, who, when Bowditch settled in Boston, was 
at the age of thirty-two a professor of French and Spanish 
literature at Harveud. He later wrote a history of Spanish 
literature. Ticknor was the antithesis of Bowditch in every¬ 
thing except a love for learning and a desire to make Harvard 
a great school. He honored Bowditch as a man of science when 
America had few scientists. Later, when Bowditch’s translation 
of Micanique cileste was published, Ticknor sent commentaries 
on this great work to friends abroad to show how advanced 
Boston had become. Ticknor was a wealthy young mem and a 
handsome one, with great dark eyes and wavy hair. He had 
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toured America and met most of its great men, then gone 
abroad for studies in Germamy, France, Italy, and Spain, and 
had met such figures as Lord Byron, Mrs. Siddons, Goethe. 
Ticknor undoubtedly was responsible for some of Bowditch’s 
ideas about Czunbridge, for Ticknor, in working for teaching 
reforms at the university, had said, “We are neither a uni¬ 
versity—^which we call ourselves—^nor a respectable high 
school—^which we ought to be.” 

Things that Bowditch said stuck in Ticknor’s mind, too, 
for long after Bowditch’s death we find Ticknor writing; 

“As Dr. Bowditch said to me, about thirty years ago, in a 
manner so impressive that I remember the spot where we 
stood, and rarely pass it without recalling the circumstance, 
‘We are living in the best days of the republic. That the worst 
will follow does not seem to me very likely. But nations 
advance, and thrive, and die, like men; and can no more 
have a second youth than their inhabitants can.’ ” 

Bowditch and Ticknor were often seen walking together 
around the Boston Common, with its cows and daisies, past 
the old Granary Burying ground and beside the Charles 
River, and it might have been on one of these walks that 
Bowditch so impressively expressed himself. The walks were 
Bowditch’s idea, not Ticknor’s, for Bowditch still took his 
long walks every day. Friends went along, and sometimes one 
of the boys, but lack of company did not keep Bowditch from 
walking. On days when the weather was too bad to go outside 
he Wcdked back and forth in the upstairs hall of his home, 
with the windows open and an icy breeze chilling the house. 

Ticknor’s house on Beacon Hill had a library of such 
grandeur as to awe lesser scholars. Here were walls of books 
brought back from all the great capitals abroad, such books 
as only a rich scholar could bring together, books in a setting 
of marble busts and handsomely framed portraits, in a room 
approached by a marble hall and staircase. He entertained 
here on Sunday evening. Supper was late, at 9 o’clock, 
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since most of Boston had had its dinner at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Dr. Bowditch was one of the regular guests. Edward 
Everett, the teacher and orator, came. And here were Judge 
Prescott and his son William H. Prescott, half blind, who was 
to write The Conquest of Mexico. The vigorous Daniel Webster 
was a frequent guest. These gatherings took in most of Boston’s 
intellectuals. And along with them came young men from the 
college who later were to write history, teach, or lead in social 
reforms. The company talked about books and foreign travel, 
news of the day, and the country’s future. The young men went 
away with armfuls of books the generous Ticknor lent them. 

In these days Gilbert Stuart still presided shakily over his 
painting room in Boston. The American portraitist, who had 
done the faces of the first five Presidents and painted George 
Washington again and again, who had been a great man in 
London and Dublin, who had charmed his Boston sitters with 
his stimulating talk and his picturesque manner, was drawing 
near his death. Nevertheless, he was still New England’s first 
artist. And the East India Marine Society of Salem, who 
missed their navigator, conunissioned the artist to do a por¬ 
trait of Nathaniel Bowditch. 

Gilbert Stuart was pardy paralyzed; he was hard up; 
creditors were often at the door of his home on Essex Street. 
Yet he managed to paint the best portrait of Bowditch ever 
to be done. There was tragedy in that studio to which Bow¬ 
ditch went for sittings. Stuart, a large man who moved 
deliberately and whose clothes were dusted with the snuff he 
was forever taking, was ill. He had to lay his hand on a rest 
until it stopped shaking, then put his brush to his canv 2 is with 
a sudden rush. He died before he had finished this Bowditch 
painting, on July 9, 1828, leaving nothing to his family except 
a pile of unfinished canvases. The Bowditch portrait, showing 
a man with fine eyes, high forehead, white hair, and mellowed 
expression, was his last. 
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People said that Stuart had been too much of a drinker, 
that he had been extravagant. Too few people thought enough 
of him, now that he was dead at seventy-two, to see that his 
grave was marked. But the Boston Athenaeum, of which 
Bowditch was a trustee, did what it could for the penniless 
family. A few weeks after Stuart died the Athenaeum held an 
exhibition of the artist’s work. From the walls looked the 
faces of the republic’s first statesmen, naval and military 
heroes, great landowners, sharp men who had made fortunes 
in fur trading, and adventurous men who had brought back 
riches from the ports of China. 

The East India Marine Society refused to buy the portrait 
it had commissioned, because it was not finished. In conse¬ 
quence, Bowditchi himself bought it and hung it in the second- 
floor hall of his Otis Place home. 

Under Bowditch the Massachusetts Hospital Life prospered. 
He calculated new insurance tables. He simplified and 
improved bookkeeping. He successfully weathered panics and 
inflations. When he came to the company it had a capital of 
$500,000 and the authority to insure lives and sell aimuities. 
Life insuramce was sometimes regarded askance. Some people 
felt that life insurance was out of step with divine guidance. 
Hence the Massachusetts General Hospital was a beneficiauy 
of the company. Bowditch arranged to have the firm manage 
trust funds, which brought under the compamy’s care money 
and property exceeding $5,000,000. He was so much the life 
of the firm that it was now and then called the “Bowditch 
office.” 

Ultimately, the business of the life insurance company 
increased so much that he was asked to devote all his time to 
it, with his salary raiised to $6,000 a year. 

At work, Bowditch did not waste much time in being 
tactful. He made a few efforts in that direction, as when he 
told women who applied for loans that he refused to lend 
money to ladies because, if they failed to repay, he was sure 
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that he could not bring himself to sue. On the other hand, 
there was the time he left the office for a few minutes and, on 
coming back, found he had left the strongbox containing all 
the company’s negotiable securities open—^with the secretary 
of the company in the room alone. He then and there checked 
every item in the box. Afterward he told the secretary that 
he didn’t mind leaving his own property unwatched, but that 
property left in his trust was different. He always coimted the 
cash at the end of the day. 

Again, Bowditch refused to insure a ship—this was before 
he left the Boston msuine insurance firm. Asked for his reason, 
he said he considered the master of the ship “unlucky.” The 
shipmaster came up to the office to argue that he did not see 
why he should be denied insurance because of a claim that 
he was unlucky. One of Bowditch’s sons heard the answer. 

“If you do not see,” said Bowditch, “that when you get 
your vessel on shore on Cape Cod in a moonlight night with 
a fair wind you have forfeited your reputation as an intelligent 
and careful shipmaster, I must tell you so. And this is what I 
mean by unlucky!” 

It was said of Bowditch that he had “an almost ag^;ressive 
form of person£il integrity.” 

In his later years, Bowditch had an appalling inability to 
remember the names of acquaintances, particularly business 
acquaintances. At the same time, his memory for mathe¬ 
matical figures grew until it was close to phenomenal. He had 
a final look at every note and every contract his company 
issued. Often enough to make the clerks uncomfortable, he 
picked out errors in such papers after glancing them over. 

This same ability to organize and simplify he brought to 
the finemces of Harvard. Other groups called on him tor 
services, too—such as the Boston Mechanics’ Institution—but 
it was at Harvard that his work caused a sensation. 

In June of 1826 Nathaniel Bowditch was elected to member¬ 
ship in the Corporation of Harvard, a group of seven men who 
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controlled the university. The principal reason for his appoint* 
ment was that he was an eminent scholar, but there was also 
his link with the Federalist party involved. From shortly after 
the start of the nineteenth century until the “era of good 
feeling” Harvard had been a Federalist school and a cause of 
fights between Federalists and Republicans. The Federalist 
influence still lingered when Bowditch was chosen for the 
corporation. Bowditch immediately went to work on the 
school’s finances and thus came into conflict with another 
prominent Federalist, President John Thornton Kirkland. 
Before the battle was over some campus-shaking clashes took 
place. In the end Kirkland resigned. 

The Rev. Mr. Kirkland held the presidency during a period 
that has been called Harvard’s “Augustan age.” It was a 
period that saw new schools founded and new buildings 
raised. To the faculty were added professors who had been 
trained abroad. Students were attracted from distant States. 
From the university came distinguished men. To name only 
a few, there were Willieun H. Prescott and George Bancroft, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Charles Francis Adams, Jaured 
Sparks and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Kirkland had come up from a poverty-marked childhood 
to become a brilliant Boston preacher. He was an orator, not 
a writer. Bentley said of him: “The best sermon I ever read 

was-’s, the best sermon I ever heard was Kirkland’s.” 

He led the life of a convivial bachelor until a marriage late 
in life and wzis well known and liked in Massachusetts intel¬ 
lectual circles. He was an innovator in his treatment of the 
students: he dezilt with them as though they were little gentle¬ 
men. Indeed, they were little gentlemen, for boys from the 
brawling waterfront districts would have landed in the clink 
if they had behaved like Harvauti students. The students 
abused the role into which Kirkland thrust them. In fact, 
during one of the student riots there was a little talk of 
reinstating flogging. 
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Harvaird was not all riots by any means. More often than 
not the yard was a scene of pastoral quiet. The boys worked 
over their books and attended their classes. They played 
cricket and a ball game that was to evolve into baseball. 
They went swimming in the river and took long walks in the 
country—^walks that led to rural taverns. There were clubs 
for speaking and dining, for picnicking and practical joking. 
Nevertheless, Boston heard about the riots, not about the 
times when all went well. 

One morning at breakfast the boys would throw cups, 
knives, and biscuits at the tutors. On another evening in 
chapel they would throw pennies at the feet of a professor 
leading them in prayer. From student diaries of the time we 
get pictures of young men rampaging in the yard, of young 
men thwarting investigation of their misdeeds by locking the 
doors of their rooms and praying so loudly that they sounded 
as though they were holding a religious revival. Classes 
battled. Fires were built in front of study halls at night. The 
boys dramatized themselves as rebels against tyranny. 

With a son at Harvard, some of this ruction came home to 
the Bowditches. Young Nat dropped a cannon ball from his 
room and smashed the stone steps of a building. He was sent 
home for six months. Students left the college to witness a 
public hanging, and Mrs. Bowditch was afraid her boy was 
among them. And the mother was upset to hear, when one 
of the boys died, that his classmates appeared at his funeral 
“shockingly drunk.” 

The rebellions were not directed at Kirkland. They were 
directed at unpopular tutors and at general conditions. 
Sometimes they had no cause at aill. The Great Rebellion of 
1823, when forty-three members out of a graduating class of 
seventy were expelled, was brought about by the efforts of the 
seniors to drive an unpopular classmate out of Harvzurd. 
Regardless of the trouble, Kirkland was enormously populeu:. 
He helped poor students with grants of money. He had the 
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university pay them for tasks on the grounds. He was their 
friend. It wasn’t simply to jolly him along that one class sang: 

To jolly old Kirkland let’s drink the first glass 

Whom a bottle did ne’er with impunity pass. 

Let’s pray to the gods to protect him from harm 

And to send him a wife to tuck him in warm. 

Health to Kirkland! Blow it out Kirkland! Stick to the bottle. 
Gee up and gee ho! 

Nevertheless, it was the Great Rebellion of 1823 that 
convinced Harvard’s governors that things were not all they 
should be. After the rebellion, Ticknor had an audience for 
his suggestions for reforms in classes, subjects, and methods 
of teaching. The work of Kirklahd was watched more closely. 
And though Kirkland agreed to changes, he was accused of 
acting to prevent them from being carried out. We find 
Ticknor writing to Kirkland asking for specific instructions 
as to when he should hold his lectures and examinations, the 
letter concluding with, “What you say is, heretofore, more 
dark than you intended; because one sentence in yom letter 
is left unfinished and has no meaning at all.” 

Then the finances of the school came under scrutiny. In 
1823—concurrent with the Great Rebellion—Jeffersonians 
won over the Federalists in State elections. Harvard had been 
under attack in the campaign. As soon as they came into power, 
the Jeffersonians lopped off the State budget a $10,000 subsidy 
for the school. Matters became worse when Kirkland failed 
to trim expenses to allow for the revenue decrease. 

An investigation brought about by Nathaniel Bowditch 
showed the Harvard accounts to be in a fine mess. It took 
six months to audit the university books. At the end of this 
time errors—^many canceling each other—amounting to 
$120,000 were revealed. Bills of poor students had been cut 
without proper authority. Kirkland had overdrawn on his 
salary. A big debt was owed to the college printer, who had 
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misplaced thousands of university textbooks. Bills had not 
been collected. Deeds and bonds couldn’t be found. As a result 
Treasurer Davis and Steward Higginson resigned, and a more 
careful treasurer was appointed. 

Bowditch forced many economies. Regulations were put 
into effect to prevent losses. Professors* szdaries were cut and 
some of the faculty were dropped. When the professors set 
up a howl over pay cuts Bowditch produced a list showing 
that several of them taught only two hours a day. 

A typiczil instance of Bowditch’s thoroughness in examining 
costs and bringing about savings can be seen in the case of 
the sloop Harvard, used to bring down firewood for the uni¬ 
versity from Maine. Docked at the foot of the Harvard Yard, 
it was a picturesque piece of school property. Richard Henry 
Dana, here at school a few years before he was to write 7 wo 
Tears before the Mast, looked on the old, waterlogged vessel as a 
Viking ship. The college thought it made a small aimual 
profit on its firewood. Bowditch, taking into account the price 
of local firewood, found the college was losing $4,400 a year. 
The sloop was sold. 

Kirkland’s method of fighting the changes ordered by the 
corporation was simply to be so easygoing that he never quite 
got around to carrying them out. He and Bowditch got along 
not at all. Bowditch was vigorous. Kirkland was bland. The 
contrast between the two men is pointed in a story about the 
Harvard president and a “Dr. B.,” the latter, there is little 
doubt, Nathaniel Bowditch. 

The two men were attending a dinner, and both of them 
were smoking cigars when Bowditch suddenly flung his in the 
fire and said, “It is a bad habit. I will smoke no more.” 

“It is a bad habit,” echoed Kirkland, also throwing his 
cigar away. “I will smoke no more.” 

Some time later at another dinner the cigars were passed. 
Kirkland selected one and began to puff clouds of smoke. 
The cigars came to Bowditch. 
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“No, I don’t smoke,” said Bowditch. “When I make a 
resolution, I keep it.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Brother B.,” said Kirkland. “I don’t 
know about this pursuit of virtue under difficulties. What one 
gains in self-denial one is apt to lose by self-conceit.” 

By 1827 Harvard was out of the red for the first time in 
years. But businesslike methods had not been put into effect 
without many clashes between Bowditch and Kirkland. The 
men disputed over Kirkland’s giving degrees to students who 
had been suspended, over the duties of the professors, and 
particularly over finances. 

Kirkland defended a mathematics professor against dis¬ 
missal, contending that the man was a fine mathematician. 

“At this moment,” answered Bowditch, “Peirce of the 
Sophomore Class knows more pure mathematics thzm he 
does.”* 

In arguing with Bowditch about mathematical abilities, 
Kirkland had ventured beyond his depth. Peirce became a 
Harvard professor and one of the country’s leading mathe¬ 
maticians. Young Nat had come home with an account of 
the ability of his fellow student, Benjamin Peirce. Bowditch 
was so impressed that he had Nat bring Peirce to the house. 
Bowditch aided the student, and later Peirce helped Bowditch 
in checking the printer’s proofs of Micanique cileste. 

Again, when Kirkland was told that he had overdrawn his 
salary by $1,700, the president turned in a bill for such minor 
expenses as postage, stationery, and bridge tolls extending 
back seventeen years. A member of the corporation said, “The 
president is not the man he once was.” 

In the summer of 1827 Kirkland suffereo a stroke, but he 
was able to return to his duties in the fall. He and Bowditch 
continued at odds, with Kirkland probably feeling that 
Bowditch was a meddler and Bowditch probably firm in his 
belief that Kirkland was weak-minded about finances. At a 

^ Manuscript of Nathaniel Bowditch. 
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meeting of the corporation on Mar. 27 of the next year the 
big blow-up came. Bowditch accused Kirkland of opposing 
all the corporations’s measures for retrenchment and ignoring 
steps for the university’s improvement. We do not know 
Bowditch’s exact words, but it is fairly safe to assume that he 
delivered his accusations with some heat and no diplomacy. 

The next day Kirkland resigned. 

Immediately such a storm broke out that it swept beyond 
the bounds of Cambridge. The students presented a highly 
laudatory letter to their resigning president, saying that “to 
seize the opportunity of physical weakness, to encompass one 
with perplexities, and to wear him down with petty calmnnies; 
to choose this time, to sit in judgment upon inadvertent errors 
or improvident virtues; such malignity, we are grieved to say, 
has been reserved to be exhibited in our community.” 

The students themselves had been responsible for a great 
part of Kirkland’s troubles, but nevertheless they loved him. 
Some of the Boston papers took up the matter; Bowditch was 
castigated editorially as a “common sailor” who had no 
business at Harvard; he was called upon to resign from the 
corporation. The story got out of hand, growing until it 
presented Bowditch as orally flaying em old man, a sick man. 

A student’s diary of the time gives a good idea of the 
accounts that left Harvard. Young Frederick West Holland 
of the class of 1831 wrote: “We heard that the Prest. had 
resigned on Friday last, on account of a personal insult from 
Mr. Bowditch.” 

Next day Holland noted: “Mr. Bowditch observed in the 
presence of the Prest. that he wets an incumbrance and much 
more in the same strain, ending with the assertion that he 
was non compos mentis.” 

The next day the story had softened a bit (had a hush-hush 
campaign been going on?): “Mr. Bowditch it seems merely 
hinted to Praeses that the corporation wanted him to leave. 
I understand that it was done in a decorous manner.” 
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It may have been that Bowditch had put into words what 
the whole corporation felt and now was taking the blame for 
something that should have been shared by the entire cor* 
poration. He prepared a statement detailing all that he had 
done to put Harvard’s finances to rights, but since the storm 
soon blew itself out he never made his statement public. 
There was little doubt that he had saved Harvard from 
bogging down in grave financial difficulties. At the same time, 
he had been forthright and possibly brusque when diplomacy 
would have served him better. His temper had finally made 
trouble for him, because, whether he lost his temper with 
Kirkland or not, everybody who had run up against his sharp 
speech was willing to believe that Bowditch had not been 
gentle. 

At Bowditch’s urging, Josiah Quincy took the presidency 
of Harvard. The daughter, Eliza Susan Quincy, records that 
Bowditch, in his efforts to get Quincy to take Kirkland’s place, 
called and told her father that “a great deal has been wasted 
and lost at Cambridge, but there is a noble property left.” 
When the family moved to the Yard, Eliza Susan—^inci¬ 
dentally, one of several daughters of the new president, who 
proved quite an attraction at Cambridge—^wrote that Bow¬ 
ditch called while the vans were still at the door. 

The year after the Harvard storm Bowditch published the 
first volume of his translation and commentary on Micamque 
ciUste —^and again made Britain bow to an American publica¬ 
tion. His book on navigation had made British shipmasters 
dependent on America. Now his Micatuque ciUste became an 
essential of British astronomy. His was the only translation. 
And it was not only a translation but an explanation enabling 
the student to follow the many steps in Laplace’s mathematics 
that had been skipped with the phrase, “It is therefore 
clear ...” 

The huge work on celestial mechanics had been ready for 
some years, but Bowditch had not had the money to publish 
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it himself and had refused offers of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences to publish it for him. The American 
Academy had wanted to bring out the work by subscription. 
Bowditch, however, feeling that a work on pure science would 
have few laymen as readers, declared that he did not want to 
put himself in such a position that anyone could say, “I 
patronized Bowditch by buying his book, which I c ann ot 
read.” 

The four volumes of the translation were issued one at a 
time, appearing in 1829, 1832, 1834, and 1839, the last one 
shortly after his death. Laplace issued a fifth volume long after 
the first four, and, though Bowditch had prepared notes for 
its translation, he died before he could complete the work. 
The volmne remains untranslated. It cost Bowditch a third 
of his life savings to publish the books—$12,000. His wife said 
to go ahead and use the money. 

The best comment on this monumental task was made 
more than seventy-five years later by another American 
astronomer, Simon Newcomb, in his Sidelights of Astronomy. 
Said Newcomb: 

“While the great mathematical astronomers of Europe were 
laying the foundation of celestial mechanics their writings 
were a sealed book to everyone on this side of the Atlantic, 
and so remained until Bowditch appeared, early in the present 
century. His translation of ‘M6czuuque C61este’ made an epoch 
in American science by bringing the great work of La Place 
down to the reach of the best American students of his time. 

“American eistronomers must always honor the names of 
Rittenhouse and Bowditch. And yet in one respect their 
work was disappointing in results. Neither of them was the 
founder of a school. Rittenhouse left no successor to carry on 
his work. The help which Bowditch afforded his generation 
was invaluable to isolated students who, here and there, dived 
alone and unaided into the mysteries of celestial motions. His 
work was not mainly in observational astronomy, imd there- 
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fore did not materially influence that branch of science. In 
1832 Professor Airy, afterward Astronomer Royal of England, 
made a report to the British Association on the condition of 
practical astronomy in various countries. In this report he 
remarked that he was unable to say anything about American 
astronomy because, so far as he knew, no public observatory 
existed in the United States.” 

Bowditch had the field pretty much to himself. 

He became a great man outside his home. A ship was named 
for him and, eventually, so was an island in the Pacific. The 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences made him its presi¬ 
dent. Inside his home, though, the boys found a great deal 
to giggle at in father. The giggles were surreptitious, of course, 
because none of the boys wanted to be taken up to the trunk 
room. 

Father’s false teeth were good for howls of laughter that 
made them weak and wet-eyed. False teeth in those days were 
monstrous things made of elephant or walrus ivory and joined 
at the back by a hinge. These fearful things accounted for a 
certain set expression to be seen in the portraits of munbers of 
Ameqca’s early heroes. 

When Bowditch had to buy dentures he was able to afford 
the best, that is, not only were they fitted but the bone was 
carved; the dentist filed teeth on the ivory, in other words, 
after the manner of a bas-relief. 

William Bowditch was the son selected to drive father out 
to the office of Dr. Greenwood in Roxbury. When the set was 
finished as well as could be managed. Dr. Greenwood showed 
his patient what should be done with them. They were 
beautiful teeth, sharp and bright enough to frighten the most 
stolid grandchild. 

As soon as Bowditch opened his mouth the teeth fell out. 

“Doctor,” mumbled Bowditch, “this thing won’t stay up. 
If I open my mouth it falls out. What shall I do?” 

“Well,” said Greenwood, with New England tartness, “I 
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can’t possibly hold them up for you. They will finally stay 
up when you get used to them. Perhaps you had better put a 
chip between your teeth so that for the time being you can 
speak without opening your mouth.” 

Father and son started back for Boston, with Bowditch 
holding the bit of wood between his teeth. The horse trotted 
over paving stones. It was grim work, holding that bit of 
wood. Finally, Bowditch sneezed violently, then cried out; 
“William, Ivelostmyeese!” The teeth were found in the boot 
of the vehicle. 

Mrs. Bowditch also had a set of these elegzmt dentures. 
When she first got home with them she saw little William at 
the foot of the stairs and remarked brighdy that she could bite 
his head ofi. 

The boys also giggled at their father’s way with horses. 
When Bowditch had gone for his weilks in Salem he had dis¬ 
liked to have anyone pass him. He was the same in driving a 
horse. He wanted no vehicle to p 2 iss him on the road. 

“It was a very singular circumstance,” young William 
recalled, “that on our drives we were not infrequently run 
into by trucks and other slow-moving teams.” The father 
would get impatient at the slow progress his boy was making 
on crowded thoroughfares, seize the reins, and whip up the 
horse. Of course, he often rubbed the hubs of his wheels against 
the carts he was attempting to pass. (The early nineteenth 
century in America had its tradfic problems, too.) Once he 
tore off the brztss rim from the hub of his gig in squeezing by a 
slow-moving, heavy wagon. 

“Impudent fellow,” exclaimed Bowditch, “to run against 
me in such a manner!” He was constantly meeting and collid¬ 
ing with impudent drivers of carts and wagons. 

During the fall of 1833 he was the host of a New Jersey 
sculptor, John Frazee, who went on one of Bowditch’s wild 
rides and lived to tell about it in a letter to his wife. Frazee’s 
letter from Boston, dated Oct. 14, 1833: 
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“The old doctor I am modeling [he was making a bust] is 
quite a good-humored man about sixty years old. This after¬ 
noon just before night he came running to my room where I 
work, and ordered me to lay down my tools instandy, and go 
take a ride with him to Brighton, a village three or four miles 
out, and where his Lady and family are now residing. So I 
hop’d into the gig with him and away we went like old 
Scratch. The old man drove by everything on the road, saying 
that nothing attempt to go before him. We soon arrived at 
Brighton where I was introduced to his wife, his sons and 
daughters, some of them grown and some small. They are all 
plain, modest, genteel people, like the Bostonians generally. 
Tea was ready and soon over; after which the doctor kissed 
all his family farewell, and we bounced into the gig again, and 
soon left everything on the road behind us.” 

Sculptor Frazee’s letter proves him to be quite an observant 
fellow, with an artist’s eye. Here we have a picture of Bostoni¬ 
ans that in another few years was to be standard: “plain, 
modest, genteel people.” And we have an indication of a 
pattern that family life was to take for a long time to come: 
the father working in the city through the sweltering summer 
while the family sat in the shade in the country. (Brighton 
then was country.) 

If John Frazee did not notice Mrs. Bowditch’s appearance 
it must have been because the summer had worked an im¬ 
provement in her. But she was not well at all. The next yeeu: 
she died—^Apr. 17, 1834. To her children she W 2 is sweet and 
dear and gentle. It was more than coincidence that the third 
son, Heiuy, when he took up the practice of medicine after 
his training abroad, specialized in tuberculosis. He was a 
pioneer in the fight against consumption. It was work that 
he had reason to put his heart into, for tuberculosis had cut a 
swath through the Bowditch family and finally taken his 
mother. Henry I. Bowditch was in Milan when the letter 
reached him telling him of his mother’s death. It is easy to 
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imagine that his medical studies took on a new meaning and 
direction after he found that black-bordered letter waiting 
for him. 

Nathaniel Bowditch had lost the tall girl with the lovely 
disposition, the girl who had “sat higher at table than him,” 
the girl who had kept peace between him and his world. She 
had stood behind his chair to run a comb through his hair 
while he worked on his mathematics. She had shown visitors 
the library as though the books were fabrics from China and 
wallpaper from France. Nathaniel had been a good husb 2 md, 
but probably if he had run off with the cashbox of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Hospital Life she still would have loved him. He tried 
to tell how he felt about her in the dedication of his translation 
of Laplace. He was a scholar but not a literary mim; conse¬ 
quently he called on George Ticknor to help him with what he 
had to say. The dedication finadly read: 

“This translation and commentary are dedicated, by the 
author, to the memory of his wife, Miury Bowditch; who 
devoted herself to her domestic avocations with great judg¬ 
ment, imceasing kindness, and a zeal which could not be 
surpassed; taking upon herself the whole care of her family, 
and thus procuring for him the leisure hours to prepare the 
work; and securing to him, by her prudent management, the 
means for its publication in its present form, which she fully 
approved; and without her approbation the work would not 
have been undertaken.” 

After his wife’s death Bowditch’s life slowed down. Most of 
his work was behind him. Visitors who came to see him in his 
Otis Place library found him sitting by the fire, a man with 
white hair and a high forehead, “like one of the old philos¬ 
ophers.” He gave more of his attention to the “poets’ comer” 
of his library now, reading Shakespeare, Bums, Milton, and 
Pope. (At the time Shelley and Keats had not made much 
progress in Boston.) He read and reread Boswell’s Johnson. 
He liked history and biography, but he did read fiction, Scott 
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being his favorite. Sir Walter’s medieval romances were taking 
a powerful hold on the imaginations of American readers. As a 
result, Americans two generations later were to build white¬ 
washed turreted castles on the banks of the Mississippi River. 

Bowditch’s life was slowing down, but the world was 
moving. The steam locomotive, pulling cars on tracks, was 
no longer an experiment but a public carrier. There were steam 
vessels in Boston Harbor and Irish immigrants in Boston slmns. 
Texas wanted to join the Union, and Bowditch sided with those 
men in Boston who opposed letting Texas assume statehood. But 
the changes, the pace of the growing country, rather than stimu¬ 
lating him in themselves, sent his mind back. A public recep¬ 
tion would remind him that he had seen Lafayette drive 
through the streets of Boston. Prescott’s exciting The Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, one of the last books Bowditch read, 
reminded him of reading a history of Spain on his voyage 
back from the Mediterranean. 

Now and then he worked on his foreign languages. By this 
time he had New Testaments in twenty-five languages and 
dialects in his library. He would buy a New Testament in the 
language he wished to learn and, with the help of a dictionary, 
go through the Testament, translating. 

He sat for emother portrait, this time to Charles Osgood. 
And this time the East India Marine Society of Salem got the 
portrait of their navigator that they wanted. The painting 
shows Bowditch sitting, with the patience of age, in a red 
upholstered chair in his library, a book open beside him and 
his spectacles in his hand. In the background appears the bust 
of Laplace that the great scientist’s widow gave to Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch for his father during the yoimg man’s 
visit to France. 

His children were marrying and sttu-ting homes of their own. 
His first grandchild came along in June, 1836, when Eliza¬ 
beth Francis Bowditch was bom to Nathaniel Ingersoll 
Bowditch and his wife Elizabeth. 
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On Christmas Day of that year the families all had dinner 
with Nathaniel Bowditch at his home. There was no particular 
ceremony. Christmas had gained only a little acceptance in 
New England as a reason for family festivities. The men came 
to the house for a large midaftemoon meal, then went back 
to work again. Out of this family gathering grew a Christmas 
party for descendants of Nathaniel Bowditch that continued 
without a break for ninety years. 

During the summer of 1837 the first symptoms of Nathaniel 
Bowditch’s fatal illness appeared. He was in pain for some 
three or four months, however, before he said anything to his 
third son, Henry, by now a practicing physician in Boston. The 
son was alarmed, but Bowditch declared that he was too busy 
to be sick. After the January payments had been made at his 
office, he said, he would have time to submit to treatments. 
It thus was late in Janueuy before the son succeeded in having 
Bowditch examined by a more prominent physician. Dr. James 
Jackson. The verdict was that Bowditch was dying of cancer. 

Within a period of a few weeks he became much worse. He 
couldn’t eat; he was in pain. Nevertheless, he continued to 
go to his office every day and do an enormous amount of 
proofreading at home on the fourth volume of his translation 
of Micanique cHeste. He made his will, in which he remembered 
the Salem Marine Society, because his father had received 
help from it, tuid the Salem Athenaeum, because from 
its Kirwan collection he had got his first scientific training. He 
destroyed the bulk of his private papers, even an account of 
his early life that he had helped one of the sons write only a 
few months before. 

He would have dwtroyed other papers, except that they 
were out of his hands. He had left the manuscript of his 
Laplace translation to Harvard. Now he wished he hadn’t. 
Nobody would care about it. 

Henry protested that some mathematician of the future 
might want to look at it. He wrote down his father’s luiswer. 
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“Oh,” said Bowditch, “the work will soon become obsolete, 
and nobody will look at it.” 

“Very true,” returned Henry, “it will become obsolete, and 
what work is there that will not become old? But still we honor 
talent, even if the labors of that talent are superseded by later 
writers.” 

“Yes,” said Bowditch, “Archimedes was of the same order 
of talent as Newton, and we honor him as much; and Leibnitz 
was equ 2 d to either of them. Euclid was a second-rate mathe¬ 
matician, yet I should like to see some of his handwriting. 
My order of talent is very different from that of Laplace. 
Laplace originates things which it would have been impossible 
for me to have originated. Laplace was of the Newton class, 
and there is the same difference between Laplace and myself 
as between Archimedes and Euclid.” 

By the middle of February he could no longer go to his 
office, but he had the company secretary come every day with 
papers he should see. He still had visitors and managed each 
day to sit up for a short time in his library. He had never 
noticed flowers much before. Now he liked to have them 
around him. Even though it was Lent, the bells of a near-by 
Catholic church were hushed for fear of disturbing him. 

Some of his last conversations heard by his children re¬ 
vealed more than a touch of agnosticism. He was asked to 
state his religious beliefs and answered; “Of what importance 
are my opinions to anyone? I do not wish to be made a show 
of.” 

And what did he believe about the recognition of friends in 
the other world? 

“The point is not cleairly revealed,” Bowditch answered 
gently, for the woman who had zisked him had lost both her 
husband and her two sons. “But I am certain it is all for the 
best.” 

Later his pastor, Alexander Young, complained that 
Bowditch had never made a public statement of his faith. 
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Bowditch’s pain at one time became such that he asked 
his children to leave his room, explaining that he could no 
longer maintain his composure before them. Finally his pain 
left him. He had a few hours to say good-by to all his family 
before his death on the afternoon of Mar. 16, 1838. 

His funeral services were held two days later during a spring 
snow storm. He was first placed in a tomb beside his wife under 
Trinity Church in Boston, but later he and his wife were 
buried in Mount Auburn Cemetery, where in a few years a 
bronze statue by Ball Hughes was set up. 

As the word of his death spread from harbor to harbor 
around the world the flags of ships were lowered to half mast. 
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. . . “H.O. No. 9” . . . 

N athaniel Bowditch’s The New American Practical Naviga¬ 
tor has continued to live. It has been revised and reissued 
through the present day. It has gone to sea more than any 
shipmaster and made more voyages around the globe than 
any fleet of ships. It stands in the charthouses of liners of vast 
tonnage and in the charthouses of little black-and-buff 
freighters. The grey«haired master owns one, and so does the 
thick-set third mate, who slowly miunbles mathematical 
formulas to himself when he stands on the rolling bridge 
taking his noon sights. The book is now a publication of the 
United States Hydrographic Office at Washington, its title 
has been changed to American Practical Navigator, and its title 
page states that the text was “originally by Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, LL.D.” It is familiarly known as “H.O. No. 9”— 
meaning ninth publication of the United States Hydrographic 
Office. At the present time the names of some of the preceding 
eight Hydrographic Office publications have been completely 
forgotten. 

Whether the user of the book is on the bridge of a freighter 
or in one of those drab rooming houses where seamen live 
when they have been signed off a ship, the spirit of Nathaniel 
Bowditch stands by, to put it a little romantically. For 
Bowditch’s spirit lives in “H.O. No. 9” today, even though 
his own tables and explanations have been done away with 
through many revisions. Nathaniel Bowditch gave the text 
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simplicity and accuracy. Bowditch’s spirit of simplicity and 
accuracy continues to abide in “H.O. No. 9.” 

After Nathaniel Bowditch’s death, Jonathan Ingersoll 
Bowditch, the second son, took up the work of preparing new 
editions of The New American Practical Jvavigator. This son had 
learned navigation from his father and made several voyages 
before settling down in Boston to become a trustee and insur* 
ance company executive. Like his father, he became a Harvard 
LL.D. His first signed work was on the eleventh edition of the 
book. He kept his father’s text up to date as navigation 
methods changed, his nzune appearing on the title page 
through the thirty-second edition of the work in 1864. 

And the book developed an offshoot in the form of a volume 
of separately printed tables. This was in 1844, when Benjeunin 
Peirce, by now a mathematics professor at Harvard, suggested 
that Bowditch's Useful Tables be issued as a smaller voliune. 
Editions of these tables came first from the Blunt and then the 
Federal government presses until 1932, when they were made 
into a second half of the Hydrographic Office’s American 
Practical J^avigator. 

It was about 1867 that the Federed government took over 
the work of publishing The New American Practiced Navigator 
from E. and G. W. Blunt, and the navigation experts of the 
United States Navy took over the work of revising the book 
from Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch. Commander P. H. 
Cooper, an officer of the navy, was detailed by the Bureau 
of Navigation to revise the edition printed in 1882. Lieu¬ 
tenant G. W. Logan, an officer of the navy, was detailed to 
revise the edition printed in 1904. The book was again revised 
in 1915, and 1925 and was extensively overhauled in 1938. 
Ever since it has been a publication of the government it has 
been sold to mariners at the cost of printing and paper. 

Nathaniel Bowditch would have liked to see one of these 
brown, cloth-bound books from the Grovernment Printing 
Office in Washington. And it would be difficult to decide 
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whether the sales of the present book or the book’s exposition 
of the accuracy with which one can navigate now would have 
surprised him the most. During normal peacetime the sale 
of the book is more than three hundred copies a month, and 
during national emergencies, such as a world war, the sale 
climbs to fifteen thousand a year. In the present volume are 
described taffrail logs, soimding machines, gyro compasses, 
radio direction finders, and other navigation devices such as 
Nathaniel Bowditch could never have imagined. 
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